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CHAP.    I. 
O?  EAs.TsaM  Lanovaos. 

SECT.    I. 

^^  comtmott  afLMguage  witb  Maimers*  fbe 
itrtgin  ofantieiit  tongues  involved  in  Jarhiefs* 
Short  bi^ry  of  the  ArtMc,  ^be  cbara^er 
WW  in  ufe  invented  in  tbe  tenth  century^ 

TH  E  Manners  of  Mankind  muft  ever 
form  an  intereiUog  enquiiy. .  In  every 
age  and  climate  they  diiplay  a  won- 
derful ifiverfity  of  chara^r ;  and  exhibit  a 
fH^re  ^  variouily  coloured,  that  we  are  con- 
vinced by  experience  abne,  that  the  great  ori- 
ginal x>f  the  whole  is  Man.    In  all  inveftiga- 
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2  DISSERTATION- 

tions  of  this  important  fubjed,  Language  claims 
a  fupenor  degree  of  attention :  in  many  points 
it  will  be  found  a  moft  unerring  guide ;  and, 
when  viewed  on  philofophic  ground,  may  be 
confidered  as  one  great  barometer  of  the  bar* 
barity  or  civilization  of  a  people.  A  poverty 
of  dialed  is  generally  accompanied  by  favage- 
nefs  and  ignorance :  refinement  is  onfy  advan- 
ced by  a  general  diffqfion  of  knowledge  ;  and 
knowledge  muft  neceffarily  be  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  till  written  language  has  con- 
veyed it  through  every  order  of  men.  No  au- 
thority can,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  decifively  fix 
the  peculiar  habits  and  purfuits  of  a  nation  as 
the  founds  by  which  they  articulate  their  ideas* 
The  vanity  of  a  traveller  may  heighten  a  plain 
(lory  into  the  marvellous ;  and  the  credulity 
of  a  hiflorian  may  give  a  t:urrency  to  the  fic- 
tion :  but,  when  radical  words,  in  any  t<mgue, 
are  expreffive  of  certain  cufloms,  objects,  and 
modes  of  thinking  ;  our  reafon  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  exiflence.  * 
Into  this  tndn  of  thought  I  have  been  led, 
by  that  minute  attention  to  the  analyfis  of  the 
Perfian  and  Arabic  idioms,  which  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  my  work  unavoidably  required : 
and  I  was  willing  to  ibften  the  extreme  pain* 
fulnefs  of  inceflant  labour,  on  a  fubjedt  na- 
turally dry,  by  occafionally  tracing,  together 
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with  Eaftem  language,  the  oppofition  and  co* 
incidence  of  Afiatic  and  European  ciiftoms. 
Some  points  will  of  confequence  be  touched, 
which,  at  firft  view,  may  have  no  apparent 
tendency  to  advance  the  acquiiition  of  thofe 
tongues  :  yet  the  mere  fcienceof  words  is,  af- 
ter all,  but  the  outline  of  language ;  whilft  the 
colouring  and  expreffion  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  virtues  and  the  genius,  in  the  vices  and 
^  the  follies  of  a  people*    In  the  courfe  of  this 
enquiry  I  fhall  have  occafion,    at  the  fame 
time,  to  doubt  of  many  received  opinions;  and 
to  queftion  the  portions  of  fbme  fuperior  men : 
whofe  want  of  knowledge  in  the  languages  of 
the  Eaft  has  produced  much  falfe  reaibning ; 
whilft  their  attachment  to  iyftem  has  heaped 
.  error  upon  error,  and  raifed  fplendid  fabricks 
vpon  pillars  of  ice.  ^ 

The  origin  of  Ancient  Tbngues,  like  all 
reiearch  into  high  antiquity,  is  naturally  in- 
volved in  perplexity  and  darknefs ;  and  every 
diiquiiition,  however  ingenious,  muft  reft  at 
laft  on  the  uncertain  bails  of  fancy  and  conjec- 
ture. Yet,  on  this  viiionary  field,  learned  and 
pioiis  men  have  difputed  with  much  want  of 
temper.  The  original  language  of  man  has 
been  confidered  as  an  intereftiog  purfuit ;  and 
advocates  have  been  found  for  the  fuperior 
claim  of  every  ancient  tongue :   Adam  has 
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4  DISSERTATION. 

been  taught  dialeds  he  never  kiiew;  iand  this 
language  even  of  Omnipotence  they  have  not 
bluftied  to  determine  v^ith  precifion.  To  pierce 
through  the  obfcuritjr  of  thofe  diftant  perio^^ 
feems  however  above  the  powers  of  man;  and 
to  have  no  other  tendency,  than  unprofital^ 
to  bewilder  the  human  underftanding.  I  fiiall  * 
avoid  therefore  thofe  unknown  regions^' through 
which  there  appears  no  guide ;  and  coiifim 
my felf  to  the  fimple  information  of  reafbn  and 
probability.  • 

The  fource  pf  the  Arabic  language  lies 
•far  beyond  hiftotic  proof.  Grammarians  cariy 
•the  older  dialeft  to  the  6mily  of  Hebcr,  tKc 
fourth  in  defcent  from  Noah  :  and  the  more 
modern  to  Ifhmael,  the  fbn  of  Abraham. 
Thefe  are  Arabian  tales  :  yet  they  apparently 
fumiih  this  ftrong  conclusion  ;  That  when 
'nations  have  recourfe  to  fable  and  tradition  for 
the  epoch  of  an  invention,  no  period^  withhi 
the  demohfh^tion  bf  record,  can  poffibly  be 
found  to  fix  its  more  txzJdi  commencement. 
Though  rude  perhaps  in  its  ongin,  and  gra« 
dual  in  Its  progrefs  to  improvement,  the- rich- 
nefs  of  the  Arabic  has  been  long  proverbial ; 
and  many  clrcumftances  have  concurred  to 
*  render  it  not  only  the  moft  copious  of  aiiy 
known  tongue ;  but  to  preferve  it  uncorruptcd 
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•mi^ft  all  the  poUticai  and  latently  revolutions 
of  furrounding  i^ates.  ^ 

The  Arabians  were  never  conquered.  The 
^omans^  the  Perfiai^s,  and  the  Ethiopians,, 
^pade  indeed,  at  diiTerent  times^  impreflions 
vpon  partijcular  diftri^ :  but  they  were  all  too 
i^ghty  and  o^  too  ik9rt  duration^  to  introduce 
any  material  alteratipn  into  their  government^ 
their  language,  or  their  manners.  From  very 
<l^ly  t^wsy  this  ixamenfe  peninfula  was  di* 
vided  int9  many  dates ;  ibme  independent, 
^d  oth^xs  tributary  to  the  Tobbas  or  Hem-* 
j^s^et  ibyereigns  of  Arabia  Felix.  In  thofe 
ilate&  many  different  dialeds  prevailed ;  the 
princi{^  of  which  were  the  Hemyaret  and 
the  Komjb^  The  ^ril,  though  the  language 
of  the  ipoft  powerful  of  the  Arabian  princes, 
appears  however  to  hs^ve  been  littlp  cultivated 
by  t|ie  independent  tribes ;  or  even  by  thofe 
yf^  paid  theqi  a  feudal  obedience :  a  remark* 
^blQ  ioftaace  of  which  is  related  by  Mpham- 
ixiedan  writers.  An  envoy  from  a  feudatory 
iiate  havipg  bee^  fent  to  th^  Tobba,  that 
grince,  when  he  was  )ntroducec|,  pronounce^ 
the  wofd  X^hdf ;  i^hich  in  the  Hemyaret  im^ 
^ed  B€  Jjffited:  unhappily  it  fignifiedji  Pre^ 
^iiate  yfifirfelf  in  the  native  dialed  of  the 
i^Unbaflador  ;  who,  with  a  (ingular  deference 
§M  the  ofders  Qf  his  Sovereign,  without  hefi-r 
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tation  or  enquiry,  threw  himfelf  inftantly  from 
the  caftle  wall,  and  periflied.  • 

The  Korcjifh  tribe  were  the  nobleft  and  the 
moft  learned  of  all  the  Weftern  Afabs  :  they 
were  alfb  the  greateft  merchants,  and  carried 
on  an  extenfive  commerce  with  every  adjacent 
ftate :  whilft  the  Kaaba^  or  Square  Temple  of 
Mecca,  which,  before  the  era  of  Mohammed; 
was  fblely  under  their  guardianfhip,  drew  an-^ 
nually  a  great  concourfc  of  pilgrims  from  every 
Arabian  tribe,  and  from  every  country  where 
the  Sabian  religion  prevailed.  Where  many 
Grangers  are  accuftomed  to  aflemble  at  ftated 
times,  politenefs  and  refinement  are  a  natural 
confequence.  Numbers  of  the  pilgrims  were 
people  of  the  firft  rank,  and  poflelled  of  all 
the  fcience  peculiar  to  their  country  or  their 
age.  Great  fairs  were  held  during  their  refi- 
dence  ;  and  a  variety  of  gay  amufements  filled 
up  the  interv^s  of  their  religious  duties.  Of 
thofe  entertainments,  literary  compofitions  held 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  rank ;  every  man  of 
genius  confidering  not  his  own  reputation  alone^ 
but  even  that  of  his  nation  <^  his  tribe,  as 
interefted  in  his  fuccefs.  Poetry  and  rhetoric 
were  chiefly  cultivated  and  admired :  the  firft 
being  looked  upon  as  highly  ornamental ;  and 
the  other,  as  a  necef&ry  accompliflient  in  the 
education  of  every  leading  man.    An  aliem*^ 
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hly  at  a  place  called  Ocadb^  had  been  eftablifh- 
edy  in  confequence,  about  the  end  of  the  fixth 
century ;  where  all  were  admitted  to  a  rival- 
(hip  of  genius.  The  merits  of  their  re(pe£tive 
productions  were  impartially  determined  by 
the  afiembly  at  large  ;  and  the  moft  approved 
of  their  poems,  written  on  (ilk,  in  charaAers 
of  gold,  were,  with  much  fblemnity,  fuljpend- 
ed  in  the  temple ;  as  the  higheft  mark  of  ho* 
nour  which  could  be  conferred  on  literary  men. 
Thefe  poems  were  called  Moallakat  (fufpend^ 
ed),  or  Modhahebat  (golden).  Seven  of  them 
are  in  many  European  libraries,  being  the 
compofitions  of  Amralkeis^  Tarafa^  Zobeir^ 
LebiJj  Antaray  AmrUy  and  Haretb.  ' 

A  STORY  told  of  Lebid  and  Mohammed 
difplays  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Ara- 
bians in  thofe  days.  It  was  cuftomary  for  the 
great  poets  to  fix,  upon  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
diftichs,  or  longer  compofitions,  as  a  geiieral 
challenge  againft  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Ocadh  afiembly.  Lebid  had  put  up  a  couplet 
there,  which  was  thought  fo .  fublime,-  that 
none  would  hazard  any  thing  in  competition : 
till  Mohaniined  at  length  placing  by  it  the 
opening  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Alcoran, 
Lebid  no  fboner  faw  it,  than  he  conceived  it 
to  be  fbmething  divine ;  tore  down  his  own 
veries ;   and  immediately,  from  being  a  de*» 
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termined  enemy  to  the  new  refigion,  became 
one  of  Mohammcd*s  firmcft  and  moft  power* 
fill  friends.  He  was  particularly  ufeful  in 
anfwering  the  lampoons  of  the  prince  Am* 
ralkeisy  who  continued,  till  his  death,  one 
of  the  prophet^s  keeneft  and  tnoOt  formtdi^ble 
opponents.  • 

From  this  uncommon  attention  to  promote 
tflxiulation,  and  to  refine  their  language,  tfac 
dialed  of  the  Koreifh  became  the  pureft,  the 
richefti  and  the  moft  polite  of  all  the  Arabian 
idionis.  It  was  ftudied  therefore  in  preference 
to  all  the  reft ;  and  about  the  beginning  of 
Ae  fevtnth  century,  became  the  general  lan« 
guage  o^  Arabia :  the  other  dialed^  being 
either  incSorporated,  or  fliding  gradually  in* 
fo  difufci.  By  this  iingular  idiomatic  union^ 
like  the  confluence  of  fnany  ftreams  into  one 
large  river ,  the  Arabic  has  acquired  an  un* 
common  fullnefs :  whilfl  the  luxuriance  of 
fynonymes ;  and  the  equivocal  or  oppofite  fenfes 
6{  the  fame  or  iimilar  words ;  have  fumifhed 
their  writers  with  a  wonderful  power  of  in- 
dtilging,  in  the  fullefl:  range,  their  favourite 
padion  for  antithefis  and  quaint  allufion^  Ex* 
implies  ef  the  contrary  fenfes,  in  which  the 
fame  words  are  received^  may  be  found  in  al* 
mofl  evety  page  of  the  Didionary  $  but  a  fhorC 
anecdote  from  the  hifbry  of  the  Khalifs  will 


ikofw  how  amdb^  $)aftern  genius  pointed  ta 
iiicfa  diftux£lbQS«  ^ 

T]f£.gi:eat  Mahixxoud,  Sultan  ofGhezna^i^ 
waa  the  iim  of  a  (l^ve  ;,  but  leaving  ftrejtched 
bis  coo<|uefts  over  a  gceat  part  of  India,  and 
Tactaiy^  io  the  beginning  of  tjie  eleventh  cen'^ 
tury»  he  &nt  aa  ambaflador  to  the  Khajli^ 
Alkailer%  requeiling  from  that  prince,  as  the 
fimntom  of  honour  among  the  Mohamme. 
dansv  d  tide  fukahle  to  his  rank  and  power* 
The  Khaltf^  on  account  of  the  meanixefs  of 
his  mjgtn^  declined  con^pliance  for  twelve 
months :  till  urged  by  the  amba0ador,  and 
dreaxliag  Mahmoud's  reientment,  he  feipit  him 
at  lec^th  the  ambiguous  title  /Jj  veli,  which 
implies,  A  prince^  a  friend^  and  aKb  ajlavc. 
Mahmoud  eafily  penetrated  into  the  KhaUf '$ 
meamcg';  and  fent  immediately  loo^ooq 
fueces  of  gold,  with  a  wiQi  to  know,  Whe-* 
ther  a  letter  had  not  boeo  omitted^  AUcader 
underftood  him,  and  foon  after  difpatched  let-* 
lers  patent  in  full  form,  creating  him  /Jlj 

n>ali ;  which  iignifies,  without  equivocation^ 
a  Sovereign  independent  Prince.  * 

As  the  Pagan  Arabians  had  a  number  of 
dialects,  they  had  alio  a  variety  of  chara&ers ; 
but  all  of  them  fb  perplexed  in  their  for-* 
nation,  and  fb  difficult  in  their  ufe  ;  that, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century, 
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they  adopted  the  inventbo  of  Moramer  Ehn 
Morraj  a  native  of  Babylonian  Irak.  In  this 
charader  the  Alcoran  was  originally  written  : 
it  was  afterwards  improved  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Cufik ;  and  continued  in  ufe  till 
the  appearance  of  the  Niskhi^  in  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era.  As  this  new  mode  of 
writing  fbon  univerfally  prev^ed,  the  othet . 
gradually  declined ;  and  it  is  now  only  to  be 
found  in  the  manufcripts  and  infcriptions  of 
the  firft  ages  of  the  Hejra.  The  Niskhi^ 
which,  with  fome  variation  or  corruption,  is 
the  fame  which  now  prevails  in  Arabia,  Per- 
fia,  India,  and  other  Eaftern  countries,  is 
generally  afcribed  to  Ebn  Moklab^  vizir  to  the 
Khalifs  Al  Moktader,  Al  Kaher,  and  Arradi, 
who  reigned  from  908  to  940  of  our  era: 
but  it  afterwards  underwent  the  alterations 
and  improvements  of  many  eminent  penmen 
of  diftinguifhed  rank  ;  particularly  of  Nezam 
and  *Tograi^  vizirs  to  the  Sultans  Jelaleddin 
and  Mafud  ;  and  of  Takuty  fecretary  to  Al 
Moflafem,  the  laft  of  the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad.  ^ 
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StriBlures  on  the  language  ofAncieta  Perjia. 
fbe  incon/^encies  of  various  writers  with 
regard  to  Zoroajier  and  his  works.  I'be 
Sadder  publijbed  by  Dr.  Hyde ;  and  the  Zend 
Avejla  hy  Du  Perron  not  authentic.  7*he 
Zend  language  not  genuine.  Obfervations  on 
the  Farji  and  Pehlavi  dialeSls.  T'be  Jjkd" 
mens  of  oldPerJian  in  the  ReUgio  Veterum 
Perfarum  fimply  nwdern  language  in  ancient 
characters. 

npH£  language  ipoken  anciently  in  Perlia 
opens  a  wide  field  for  nniatisfadory  enquU 
ry.  .Dr.  Hyde  derives  it  from  that  of  Media  ; 
which  is  much  the  fame  as  deducing  one  jar- 
gon of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  from  another* 
The  union  of  thofe  people,  named  by  Euro* 
peans,  the  Medes  and  Perfians^  is  of  fuch  high 
antiquity,  that  it  is  loft  in  darknefs;  and 
long  precedes  every  glimmering  we  can  dif- 
cover  of  the  origin  of  their  fpeech  :  whatever 
their  language  was,  therefore,  it  muft  have 
evidently  been  very  early  the  fame,  with  the 


^ 
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iimple  and  common  variation  of  provincial 
idiom.  But  in  this  tongue  we  have  no  ge- 
nuine remains.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  it 
ivas  the  language  in  which  J^oroafter  promul«» 
gated  his  religion  and  laws ;  but  this  advanced 
not  our  enquiry  :  for  where  or  when  did  2k>« 
roafter  live?  and^ where  do  the  wofrks  whiob 
hzvc  bem  attributed  to  hita  exift  I  The  wri- 
ters both  of  the  £aft  apd  Wei^  ^^e^k  fo  vague* 
ly^  and  dtSkx  fo.  pointicdly^  with  regard  to  this 
pccfonage,  that  it  is  compleatiy  imppffible  to 
fix  either  the  couotry  or  the  period  which  ^ve 
)um  birth  y  whilft  (h^  ^era(u(ht  of  the  Per<» 
fiana  bears  fo  Uttle  refei^blance  to  the  Zoro* 
af^r  of  the  Greeks,  tha(  unlefs  Pr.  Hyde, 
and  other  Orientalifls,  had  refqlved,  at  all 
events,  to  reconcile  the  identity  of  their  per- 
ibns,  we  ihould  have  much  difficulty  to  di(^ 
cover  a  (ingle  (imilar  feature.  Thofe  fragments 
of  his  fuppofed  works  which  the  learned  Doc-' 
tor  has  given  us,  under  the  title  of  the  Sadder^ 
are  the  wretched  rhymes  of  a  modern  Parfi 
Deftour  (prieft),  who  lived  about  three  centu- 
ries ago  s  from  that  work  we  cannot  theo 
have  tven  the  glimpfe  of  an  original  tongue, 
nor  any  thing  authentic  of  the  genius  of  the 
law-giver  :  whilil  the  publications  of  M.  Atk* 
quetil  du  Perron  (Oriental  interpreter  to  the 
king  of  France)  carry  palpable  marks  of  the 
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total  at  j^aitial  fabrication  of  modem  times : 
«iid  give  great  we^ht  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
•John  ChArdkii  That  the  old  dialed  of  Perfia 
(exiting  what  remains  in  the  prefent  Ian* 
guage)  is  l6ft ;  that  apparently  no  books  now 
•  ^xift  in  it ;  and  that  the  jargon  and  charac- 
ters of  the  Parfis  of  Cartnania  and  Guzerat 
ore  blrbafrous  corruptions  or  inventi<»is  of  the 
Guebte  pfiefts;  without  the  leaft  iimiiitude 
to  the  infcriptions  ftill  difcemible  on  the  an* 
tient  ruins  of  PeriepoUs.  * 

Ik  fupport  of  Ghardin's  j^^eral  idea,  J  (hall 

-msKke  a  few  obfervatidn^  on  M*  Anqoetil's 

-  Zend  jivejia.     In  the  firft  ^ace^  The  nuntber 

^of  Arabic  words,  found  both  in  bis  Zm^and 

/^^^/ dialeAs,  fumifhisoneftrong  prefump- 

tion  of  their  modern  date ;  as  no  Arabic  was 

introduced  into  the  Perfian  idiom  earlier  than 

'  the  (eVenth  centuiy  of  the  Chriftian  era.  ^ 

'      Sec&Hdfyy  Thb  harlh  teiiture  of  the  Zend 

Icfems  to  be  oppofile  to-  the  genius  of  Periian 

pronunciation  i    and  apparently  incompatible 

with  ^ir  otgans  of  ipeech.  There  are  cer* 

tain  founds,  to  which  we  find  fbtne  nations 

have  an  invincible  antipathy.    The  French^ 

the  Italiatas,  and  other  foreigners,  can- hardly 

ever  be  tft\%ht  to  articulate  the  En^iih  ^. 

The  Perfbns,  if  poffibk,  entertain  even  agreater 

averfimi'tO'a  fovmd  fbmewhat  iiaular,  (or  xa« 
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ther  fbj  with  a  ftrong  afpiration)  ;  and  ha^ 
accordingly,  in  every  word  adopted  from  the 
Arabic,  changed  it  uniformly  to  s.  But  in 
M.  Anquetil's  Zend,  the  words  in  which  it 
occurs  are  uncommonly  numerous ;  and,  in 
his  alphabet,  we  have  a  charadler,  which,  tp 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  found  he  meaos  to  ^ve 
it,  he  illuftrates,  by  placing  it  on  a  line  with 
the  Arabic  e>  th  or  fb.  The  Farji  and  Pehliwt 
dialects,  he  fays,  at  the  fame  time,  were  (ifter 
defcendants  from  the  Zend ;  and  had  come  off 
the  parent  dock  previous  to  the  era  of  Zioro- 
after :  in  that  idea  they  muft  all  have  been 
ippken  in  Periia  at  the  fame  pe^od :  but  nei- 

.  ther  in  the  Pehlavi,  the  Farfi,  or  in  the  more 
modem  Perfian,  is  there  a  chara£ler  to  be 
found  in  the  moft  diftant  degree  estpr^flive  of 

.  this  found.  That  men  may^  be  taught  to  con* 
quer  a  defeat  in  ipeech,  we  know  is  poilible ; 
but  that  a  people  ihould  have  powers  to  ar» 
ticulate  with  facility,  in  one  cotemporary  dia* 
left,  founds  which  they  found  imprafticable 
in  another,  is  a  fuppofition  jufbified  by  no  ex* 
ample,  and  diametrically  inconfiftent  with  all 
the  laws  of  nature.  • 

^birdfy^  It  does  not  appear  to  have  the  roofl 

.  diftant  radical  refemblance  to  the  modern  dia* 
left  of  Perfia  :  a  circumflance  which  all  ob* 
fervation  declares  to  be  impoflible,  had  it  ever 
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«Kifted  as   an  ancient  Periian   idiom.      No 
Gonvulfions  of  government,  no  efibrts  of  the 
learned,  can  ever  fb  far  alter  a  language,  as  to 
deface  every  line  of  refemblance  between  the 
fpeech  of  the  prefent  day  and  that  of  even  the 
remoteft  anceflry:  nothing  but  the  abfolute 
extirpation  of  the  aboriginal  natives  can  appa-- 
rently  accompHfh  fo  fingular  a  revolution.    If 
we  look  into  the  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
we  (hall  difcover  every  where  the  ftrongeft 
features  of  their  Gothic  or  Celtic  ori^nal ; 
amidft  all  the  refinement  of  Roman  and  Gre-' 
cian  embellifliment.  If  we  examine  the  dialed 
of  the  modem  Greeks,  notwithftanding  their 
(laviih  fubje£tion  to  the  defpbtifm  of  the  Turks, 
we  (hall  find  corruption  has  but  (lightly  dif- 
gui(ed  the  original  tongue.    When  we  view 
the  Syriac,  long  after  that  country  had  been 
under  the  rule  of  Alexander's  fuccefibrs,  the 
texture  we  perceive  unaltered ;  a  (light  mix- 
ture of  Grecian  words  making  all  the  diffe** 
fence.  When  we  compare  the  modern  Per(ian 
with  the  idiom  which  prevailed  during  the 
Safianian  dyna(fy,  we  obferve  it  now  only  en- 
riched  by  a  copious  introduction  of  Arabic 
words ;  yet  (till  retsuning  every  chara£teriftic 
/eature  which  it  poflefied  before  the  Moham- 
medan conqueft.    But  the  Zend,  (b  far  from 
having  the  lead  (imilitude  to  one  of  the  moft 
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regular  languages  In  the  world,  has  more  tbo 
air  of  a  Lingua  Franca^  culled  from  the  dia« 
^le&s  of  every  furrouoding  country ;  grouped 
together  with  little  pretenfion  to  crammatical 
p^priety.;  and  mor;pomtedlj  reLbling  the 
ipelis  of  Necromancers,  than  the  language  of 
a  people,  famed  at  all  times  for  the  melody  of 
their  accents*  ' 

The  laft  reaibn  I  (hall  ofi^r,  on  this  ground, 
is  the  uncommon  ftupidity  of  the  work  itielf. 
The  Zeratujbt  of  Perda,  or  the  Zoroa/ler  of  the 
Greeks,  was  highly  celebrated  by  the  moSi 
difceming  people  of  ancient  times ;  and  his 
tenets,  we  are  told,  were  moft  eagerly  and 
rapidly  embraced  by  the  htgheft  in  rank,  and 
the  wifeft  men  an  the  Perfian  empire.  But 
could  his  fuccefs  have  poilibly  been  fo  remark* 
able,  had  his  religion  breathed  only  the  moft 
jejune  puerilities;  without  one  ray  of  gemus 
to  refcue  it  from  contempt  ?  without  a  ientt«» 
meat  that  could  elevate  the  foul,  or  give  ooe 
dignified  idea  of  Omnipotence?  What  is 
thrown  into  the  notes  from  the^  Fendidad  S4idi^ 
will  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  whole.  It  is  by  no 
means  ieleded  as  the  worf): :  on  that  ground 
my  choice  muft  have  been  much  perplexed^ 
It  firft  firuck  my .  fancy ;  and  my  partiality 
ibr  it  was  confirmed,  merely  from  it's  being 
ihortei:  than  many  others,  which  had  evieiLa 
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ftiperior  daim  to  .di%f  ace  the  human  under* 
fianding.  From  the  whole  therefore  I  re- 
main at  prefent  of  opinion,  that  M.  Anqxietil 
has  made  no  difcoveiy  which  can  ilamp  his 
publications  with  authority.  He  brings  no 
evidence  of  the  leaft  antiquity ;  and  we  are 
only  diigufted  with  the  frivolous  fuperftitioa 
and  never-ending  ceremonies  of  the  modem 
Worfhippers  of  Fire.  * 

I  s  MALL  now  proceed  to  make  fbme  ob« 
fervations  on  the  modem  idiom  of  Perfia ;  and 
to  point  out  the  ori^  of  that  (ingiilar  and  in-  * 
timate  connection  which  it  has  long  main- 
tained with  the  language  of  Arabia.  Early  in 
Perfia,  as  m  every  wide  extended  empire, 
there  were  many  provincial  dialects,  diflin* 
guifhed  chiefly  by  the  names  of  thofe  provin- 
ces  where  they  were  fpoken :  the  principal  of 
which  were  the  Parfioic  P^Jij  and  the  PeblavL 
The  firft  was  the  dialed  of  Farfiftan  (Perfia 
Proper),  and  had  an  extenfive  range  over  the 
moft  civilized  of  the  lower  diftriCts :  whilft 
the  Pehlavi  prevailed  cliiefly  around  the  Ma- 
zenderan  or  Cafpian  Sea,  and  in  the  more 
mountainous  dependencies  of  the  empire. 
So  rude  however  was  the  Pehlavi  confider- 
ed,  that,  after  having  been  difcountenanced 
at  court  as  early,  it  is  fatd,  as  the  reign  of 
Bahaman,  about  400  years  befo^p  Chrift,  it 
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was  at  length  profcribed  in  a  formal  edid  by 
Behram  Gur,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era ; 
and  foon  after  ceafed  to  be  a  living  language. 
The  Far/i^  on  this  event,  as  it  had  long  been 
the  principal,  became  now  the  only  language 
of  Perfia ;  being  fubdivided  into  the  Zebani 
Deri  J  ox  the  language  of  the  court,  and  the 
Zebani  Farji^  the  diale£t  of  Perfia  at  large. 
It  is  to  this  language,  which  feems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  cultivated  by  the  great  and 
the  learned  above  twelve  hudred  years  before 
the  Mohamme^n  era,  that  we  fhould  appa- 
rently point  our  refearches  for  Perfian  litera- 
ture previous  to  that  period :  and  not  to  the 
uncourtly  Pehlavi.  So  early  neglefted  by 
the  fuperior  orders  of  men,  and  confined  en- 
tirely amongft  the  boorifh  mountaineers  and 
unlettered  peafants,  it  appears  to  be  equally 
improbable,  that  men  of  genius  fhould  have 
preferred  this  rude  idiom  to  the  poliflied  Deri ; 
as  to  fuppofe  a  Voltaire  to  have  written  in  the 
Bas  Breton  ;  or  an  Addifon  in  the  moft  rug- 
ged of  our  county  dialefts.  ' 

The  Deri  was  improved  with  uncommon 
care  by  the  Sailanian  princes ;  many  of  whom, 
as  well  as  their  vizirs  and  great  officers,  pub- 
lifhed  works  in  it :  which,  though  at  pre- 
fent  hardly  known,  are  mentioned  with  high 
approbation  by  fucceeding  writers.     Amongft 
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the  chief  of  thofe  royal  and  noble  authors  was 
Ardefliir  Babegan,  the  firft  prince  of  this  dy- 
nafty^  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  202.  He 
wrote  a  Karnatniy  or  journal  of  his  public 
and  private  life  :  and  alfo  a  work  of  morality  ; 
which  being  afterwards  improved  by  Nou- 
fhirvan  the  Juft,  (who  flourilhed  in  the  fixth 
century),  was  fcnt  by  him  to  all  his  gover- 
nors, as  the  invariable  rule  of  their  condu^. 
The  Zefer  nami^  written  by  Bouzour,  vizir  to 
Noufhirvan,  is  better  known  ;  having  been 
modernized  by  the  celebrated  phyfician  and 
vizir  Avicenna,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Thofe  books,  could  they 
now  be  recovered  in  their  ori^nal  language, 
would  apparently  be  an  acquifition  far  fupe* 
rior  to  a  thoufand  fuch  volumes  as  M.  An- 
quetil^s  Zend  Avejla.  Exclufive  of  their  in- 
trinfic  value,  with  regard  to  Perfian  Hiflo- 
ry,  manners,  politics,  and  morals,  they  would 
ihew  the  precife  diftinftion  between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  dialeds  :  for  if  what  Dn 
Hyde  has  given  us,  as  the  words  of  Ai:de-  * 
ihir,  is  authentic,  the  language  of  this  prince, 
though  called  Old  Perfian  by  that  very  learned 
gentleman,  is  actually,  when  decyphered, 
fimply  the  modern  in  ancient  charafters :  and 
if  his  book  is  written  in  the  fame  tongue, 
(which  is  probably  the  cafe)  the  whole  dif- 
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ference  between  the  language  of  the  earlf 
kings  of  Perfia»  and  that  wluch  now  remains^ 
(eems  to  reft  entirely  in  the  difierence  of  cha- 
raster,  and  in  the  introdudion  of  the  Arabic  $ 
which  bc^n  to  take  place  in  the  feventh  cen* 
tury  of  the  Chriftian  era.  ^^ 


SECT.     III. 

Changes  introduce J^  by  the  Arabian  conqueft^  in 
the  government^   religion^  and  language  of 
Perfia.     ^he  Macedonians  and  Arabians  per-- 
fecute  the  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and  dejlroy 
their  books.     Probable  caufes  of  this  fever ity. 
Ithe  Parfsfiy  from  the  Arabian  frofcription^ 
and  fettle  in  Guzerat  and  other  places.    T'hey 
achiowledge  that  their  books  are  of  modem 
date.     T'he  Perfian  language  negleSted  by  the 
Mohammedans  till  the  tenth  century.    Be^ 
comes  blended  ivith  Arabic  on  its  revival. 
Singular  attention  paid  by  Eqfiern  princes  to 
learned  men.     Decline  of  Oriental  literature 
iftcr  the  invajions  of  Gengiz  Khan  and  7a^ 
merlane.     Leading  diflinSlions  between  Wef 
tern  andEqfiern  genius,     ^he  ufefulnefs  of 
the  Perfian  and  Arabic  languages  in  Hin^^ 
Jofian. 
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l)£FOR£  the  appearance  of  Mohammed, 
the  Arabiana,  coofined  wkhia  their  own 


peninfula^  made  no  figure  on  the  theatre  of 
Aiia ;  and  were,  in  a  political  light,  known 
only  to  be  deipifed  by  the  Grecian  and  the 
Perfian  powers.    But  the  enthufiafm,  genius^ 
and  intrepidity  of  one    extraordinary  man^ 
ibon  changed  the  fcene ;  and  gave  a  begin-^ 
bing  to  revolutions  equally  rapid  as  compkite« 
The  numerous   Arabian  tribes  Mohanuned, 
by  various  means,  converted  to  his  faith,  or 
fubjeAed  to  his  power ;  but  died  before  any 
impreflion  was  made  upon  the  adjacent  dates. 
Abubeker  led  the  way  to  foreign  conqueft ; 
and  his  fucceffi^r  Omar,  in  the  fhort  ipace  of 
four  years,  faw  the  Khalifat  extended  from 
Egypt  to  the  frontiers  of  India*     Periia  was 
one  of  the  nobleft  acquifitions  of  the  Moham*^ 
medan  arms  ;  the  decifive  viflory  of  Kadefjia^ 
in  the  year  63-6,  throwing  this  mighty  em* 
pire  under  the  Arabian  yoke,  as  that  of  Ar- 
bela  had  formerly  fubjeded  it  to  Alexander. 
The  confequences  however  of  the  two  revo- 
lutions had  nothing  fimilar  :  the  Macedonian 
conqueft  produced  only  a  change  of  princes  ; 
the  Kaianian  dynafty  of  Perfian  kings  giving 
way  to  the  fucceilbrs  of  their  Grecian  con* 
^ueror :  but  that  of  the  Arabians  proved  a^ 
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radical  fubverfion  of  every  charaderiftic  clr* 
cumftance  which  difUnguifhes  nation  from 
nation.  The  ancient  government  of  the  Per- 
iians  was  overturned  ;  their  religion  profcrib* 
ed ;  their  laws  trampled  upon ;  and  their 
civil  tranfaflions  difturbed  by  the  forcible  in- 
troduction of  the  lunar  for  the  iblar  calendar : 
whilft  their  language,  which  the  laws  of  na- 
ture preferved  from  immediate  and  abiblute 
annihilation,,  became  almoft  overwhelmed  by 
an  inundation  of  Arabic  words ;  which,  from 
that  period,  religion,  authority,  and  falhion, 
incorporated  with  their  idiom«  * 

The  worfhip  of  the  ancient  Perfians  had 
unqueftionably  been  very  early  corrupted.  The 
reverence  paid  to  the  Sun  and  to  Fire,  which 
Zoroafter  confidered  perhaps  merely  as  repre- 
fentatives  of  Omnipotence,  the  fountain  of 
light,  feems  to  have  been  an  idea  too  refin- 
ed for  the  grofs  capacities  of  the  vulgar : 
who,  without  regard  to  the  great  invifible 
Prototype,  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  the 
adoration  of  thofe  oflenfible  deities.  Much 
abfurd  and  barbarous  fuperftition  mud  in  con- 
lequence  have  crept  in,  and  clouded  by  de- 
grees the  purer  faith  of  their  anceftors. 
Upon  other  grounds  it  will  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  that  {ingular  feverity  with  which 
Alexander  firfl,  and  afterwards  the  Arabian 
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Khalifa,  reprobated  the  tenets  of  the  Magi ; 
deftro/ed  their  books ;  and  perfecuted,  wit^ 
unrelenting  rigour,  all  who  made  profeilion  of 
their  religion.  ^ 

The  Grecians  and  Romans  had  enlarged 
fentiments  of  toleration.  They  adopted  the 
gods  of  all  the  nations  they  fubdued :  and^ 
in  the  belief,  that  every  people  and  every  place 
had  their  tutelary  divinities,  they  were  at  un- 
common pains  to  pleafe  them,  aqd  were 
equally  careful  in  avoiding  all  ofience.  From 
Arrian  we  learn,  that  Alexander  facrificed  to 
the  Babyloniih  gods  and  other  Afiatic  deities, 
though  then  unknown  in  Greece:  and  we 
are  told  by  Pliny,  that  the  firft  endeavour  of 
the  Romans,  when  befieging  a  city,  was  to 
diicover  the  name  of  the  guardian  divinity 
(without  which,  it  feems,  they  could  make  no 
invocation);  when,  by  promifes  of  greater 
honours  riian  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  they 
endeavoured  to  bribe  him  to  betray  his  former 
votaries.  Such  having  been  the .  extended 
ideas  of  the  old  Polytheifts,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude.  That  fome  lingular  circumftan- 
ces  of  intolerance  and  horror  had  marked  the 
Magian  rites,  which  peculiarly  provoked  the 
vengeance  of  their  Macedonian  conqueror.  ^ 

A  SIMILAR  reafon  muft  account  for  that 
uncommon  feverity  with  which  they  were 
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C^rufhed  by  their  M oflem  mafters.  Thefe  en^ 
thufiafls,  it  ttiuft  be  confefled,  knew  little 
of  the  tolerant  t)rinciples  of  the  andent 
Greeks ;  and  confidered  it  as  a  reli^ous  dutf 
to  e((abliih  their  new  faith  with  fire  and 
fword.  To  the  Chriftians,  Jews,  Sabians^ 
and  other  feds,  they  paid,  however,  ibme 
fliow  of  reipeft;  and  permitted  them,  if 
averfe  to  Moflemifm,  to  follow  their  did  be* 
lief,  on  paying  a  certain  extraordinaty  trt« 
bute.  But  their  futy  againft  the  Magi  knew 
no  bounds;  deftrudion  or  converfion  being 
the  only  alternatives  they  deigned  to  ofier« 
The  body  of  the  nation  chofe  the  laft ;  whilft 
the  fmall  remainder  of  confirmed  enthufiafh 
Sheltered  themfelves  in  the  mountains  of  Ku- 
hifbn.  Some  retired  to  the  ifle  of  Ormuz ; 
5vhence  they  afterwards  embarked  for  Diu  5 
and  at  length,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eighth 
century,  they  obtained  permiffion  to  fettle  in 
Surat,  and  other  places  in  the  territory  of 
Gu'zerat ;  where  their  defcendants,  under  the 
denomination  of  Parfis  or  Guebres,  by  avoid- 
ing ail  intermarriage  with  the  aboriginal  na-» 
tives  of  Hindofhn,  fliU  maintam  themfelves 
a  diftind  body  of  harmlefs  and  unpowerfu^ 
people.  * 

It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,   that  the  re-* 
ligion  and  learmng  of  the  Magi  was  by  nt) 
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means  the  fingle  obje£i:  of  Mohammedan  de« 
vailatloti;  the  deftrudion  of  the  famoits  U- 
brary  of  Alexandria  being  another  memonal  of 
the  execrable  zeal  of  the  Khalif  Omar.  It  is 
true,  that  this  great  but  bigoted  prince^ 
confidering  all  books  which  coincided  with 
the  Alcoran  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  all  that 
oppofedlts  do&rines  to  be  pernicious,  ifiued 
his  barbarian  mandate  to  deftroy  that  noble 
monument  of  ancient  learning  and  magnifi*. 
cence :  but  iHll  there  was  nothing  flriking 
in  the  perfecution  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  ge- 
neral mode  of  an  advanced  tribute  being  all 
that  was  exaded,  for  permiflion  to  follow  the 
various  religious  fyilems,  which  prevailed  in 
that  country  previous  to  the  couqueft.  • 

These  fingular  events,  which  marked  the 
fate  of  the  Perfian  religion,  joined  to  the  un- 
fuccefsful  relearches  which  have  hitherto  been 
made,  feem  to  furnifh  ftrong  collateral  evi- 
dence  in  fupport  of  the  foregoing  arguments : 
and  lead  us  to  conclude,  with  every  circum* 
ibnce  of  probability.  That  the  original  works 
of  the  Perfian  lawgiver  have  long  ago  fallen 
a  facrifice  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  con** 
queft  ;  that  the  publications  of  M.  Anquetil 
have  no  pretenik>ns  to  authenticity ;  and  that 
nothing  now  remains,  bearing  the  names  of 
tbofe  once  celebrated  books,  but  the  abfurd 
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.ceremonials  of  the  modern  Guebres ;  which 
preierve,  apparently,  no  nearer  refemblance  to 
the  ancient  Worfhip  of  Perfia,  than  the  cor- 
rupted tenets  of  the  Mingrelians  or  Geor« 
glans  have  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  The 
Farfis  of  Guzerat  even  acknowledge,  that^ 
{o  far  from  now  pofiefCng  the  ancient  books 
of  Zoroailer,  they  have  not  fo  much  as  one 
iingle  copy  faved  by  their  anceilors  from  the 
general  wreck  in  the  feventh  century :  the 
formularies  which  they  now  ufe,  being  only 
tranfcripts  of  a  tranflation  by  Ardeihir,  one  of 
their  Deftours,  who  lived  about  400  years 
ago.  In  Europe,  we  have  had  many  inflan- 
ces  of  the  forgery  of  books,  in  matters  of 
mere  curioiity ;  and  we  have  found  their  de- 
tection difficult*  But  how  much  more  power- 
ful mufl  have  been  the  temptation  to  the 
Guebre  priefts  on  the  lofs  of  the  writings  of 
their  lawgiver  :  for  rule  was  their  object: ; 
and  they  have  ever  ruled  with  defpotifm. 
Abfurd  ceremony  feems  to  have  ufurped  the 
place  of  common  fenfe;  and  the  barbarous 
dialed):  of  the  Zend  may  pofUbly  have  been 
invented^  to  throw  a  more  impenetrable  veil 
over  their  myfterious  nothbgs.  A  Parfi  can- 
not even  pare  his  nails,  or  cut  his  hair,  with- 
out hundreds  of  unmeaning  prayers,  and  the 
moft  tedious  and  ridiculous  obfervances.    But 
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every  omifiion  is  ^nful  to  the  prie^ :  abib* 
lutioamuft  be  purchafed ;  and  a  fine  is  the  in«- 
diipenfible  coniequence  oFthe  mofl  minute 
and  involuntary  failure.  ^ 

F  &  o  M  the  feventh  till  the  tenth  century, 
the  Periian  tongue  appears  to  have  labour- 
ed under  niuch  difcouragement  and  negkd. 
Baghdad,  built  by  Almanfor,  became  foon  af- 
ter the  year  762,  the  chief  refidence  of  the 
KhalifSy  and  the  general  refbrt  of  the  learn-* 
ed  and  the  ambitious  from  every  quarter  of 
the  empire :  but  the  Arabic  language,  in  a 
literary  as  well  as  in  a  religious  light,  was 
long  the  only  objedl  of  attention  and  pa* 
tronage :  whiUl  the  Perfians,  ruled  with  the 
iron  hand  of  religious  tyranny,  feem  to  have 
been  remembered  by  the  Khalifs  only  to  be 
deipifed,  plundered,  and  opprelied.  But  the 
revolutions  of  the  empire  changed  at  length 
the  fcene  ;  and  the  acceflion  of  the  Buyab 
princes  to  the  Perfian  throne  marked,  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  great  epoch  of  the  revival 
of  Perfian  learning.  « 

T  H  £  khalifat  had  now  loft  much  of  its 
priftine  vigour ;  the  fineft  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  having  been  ufurped  by 
various  adventurers,  who  paid  only  a  tribu* 
tary  obedience  to  the  fucceilbrs  of  their  pro- 
phet.    Of  thofe  feudatory  chiefs,  the  moft 
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powerful  were  the  princes  of  the  hou(e  of 
Bujyaby  otherwife  called  the  Deykmites ;  who 
added  to  their  high  rank  of  kings  of  Perfia, 
the  dignity  of  Emin^romra  to  the  Khalifs  of 
Baghdad  ;  an  office  nearly  refembling  the 
Mairc  du  palais  to  the  rots  faineants  of  the 
Merovingian  race  of  France.  An  outward 
fhow  of  reiped  and  pomp  was  aU  that  the 
Head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  now  en-» 
joyed  ;  whilft  the  fblid  power  was  completely 
engroflM  by  the  EmiruTomra.  In  this  high 
Ration,  about  the  year  97/9  we  find  the  great 
Azaduddowla ;  who  firft  ai!limed  the  title  of 
Sultan,  afterwards  fb  gcneraUy  adopte4  by 
Eaflem  princes.  He  was  bom  at  Ifpahan,  and 
had  a  fhx)ng  attachment  tp  his  native  kihg^ 
dom.  He  was  an  able  general  and  an  accom* 
plilhed  ilatefman :  he  was  munificent  and 
learned.  His  court,  whether  at  Baghdad  or 
in  the  capital  of  Perfia,  was  the  flandard  of 
tafle,  and  the  favourite  refidence  of  genius« 
The  native  dialed  of  the  prince  was  particu- 
larly diftinguifhed ;  and  became  fbon  the  ge- 
neral language  of  compofition,  in  almoft  every 
branch  of  polite  learning ;  after  having  beeik 
almofl  wholly  neglefted  by  literary  men  for 
itbove  three  hundred  years.  ^ 

From  the  end  of  the  tenth,  till  the  fif- 
teenth century,  mgy  be  confidered  ab  the  mof); 
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flouriihiiig  period  of  Perfian  learning/  The 
Epic  Poet  Firdoufiy  in  his  romantic  hlfloiy 
of  the  Perfian  kings  and  heroes,,  diiplays.  an 
imagination  and  fmoothnefs  of  numbers  hai:d« 
ly  inferior  to  Homer«  The  whole  fanciful 
range  of  Perfian  enchantment  he  has  inter* 
woven  in  his  poems^  which  abound  with  the 
noblefl  e^rts  of  genius  :  and  he  has  fbmp* 
ed  a  dignity,  on  the  monflers  and  fabling  of 
the  £ai^,  equal  to  that  which  the  prince  of 
Epic  poetiy  has  given  to  the  mythok^  of 
ancient  Greece.  His  language  may,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  confidered  as  the  mof);  refined 
diaie£t  of  the  older  Perfian  or  Heri  ;  the  Ara* 
bic  being  introduced  with  a  very  fparing  hand : 
whilfl:  Sadi,  Jami,  Hafez,  and  other  fucceed- 
ing  writers,  in  profe  as  well  as  verfe,  have 
blended  in  theij:  works  the  Ar^ic  without 
referve  ;  gaining,  perhaps,  in  the  nervous 
luxuriance  of  the  one  language,  what  maj 
ieem  to  have  been  lofl  in  the  fbfter  delicacy 
of  the  other.  \ 

From  the  above  period,  a  litetaxy  rival* 
fliip  feems  to  have  fubfifled  amongft  the  Mo« 
hfimmedan  princes  who  had  difmembered  the 
Khalifat ;  every  Sultan  confidering  it  as  an  ob« 
je£l  of  the  firfl  eonfequence,  to  number  a* 
mongft  his  friends,  the  mofl  celebrated  poets 
ot  philofophers  of  their  age«     No  expenc* 
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was  ipared  to  allure  them  to  ifheir  courts; 
and  no  refpe6t  was  wanting  to  fix  a  continu* 
ance  of  their  attachment.  ^ 

The  Eaftem  princes  feem  indeed  to  have 
carried  their  attachment  to  men  of  genius  to 
a  very  fingular  excefs :  even  imprifoning  them, 
if  they  fufpe£led  them  of  an  intention  to  re- 
tire. If  they  happened  to  efcape,  an  embaily 
with  prefents  and  apologies  fbmetimes  follow- 
ed the  man  of  learning ;  and  peremptory  de- 
mands were  often  made,  where  gentler  me<- 
thods  had  not  the  defired  effed: :  a  demand 
however  feldom  complied  with,  if  the  power 
of  the  fovereign  with  whom  they  had  taken 
refuge,  bore  any  proportion  to  that  of  his 
competitor.  I  fhall  mention  two  examples. 
Khakanij  a  celebrated  Perfian  poet  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Sultan  of  Shirvan  ;  but  becoming  at  lafV- 
difgufted  with  the  world,  he  defired  leave  to 
retire  into  the  religious  order  of  the  Dervifhes. 
The  Sultan  refufing  him  permitfion,  he  fled ; 
but  was  purllxed,  brought  back,  and  impri- 
foned  for  feveral  months.  Here  he  compofed 
one  of  his  fineft  elegies  :  but  he  was  at  length 
fet  at  liberty ;  and  loon  after  obtained  leave  to 
put  his  defign  in  execution, — ^Mahmoud,  Sul- 
tan of  Ghezna,  having  invited  fome  men  of 
genius  from  the.  court  of  his  fon  in-law,  the 
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king  of  Kharezme,  the  celebrated  jivJcenna^ 
who  was  of  the  number,  refufed  to  go  ;  and 
retired  to  the  capital  of  the  Sultan ,  of  Jorjan* 
Mahmoud  ordered  immediately  a  number  of 
portraits  of  this  great  phyfician  to  be  copied ; 
and  fent  them  all  around,  in  order  to  difcover 
his  retreati  The  fame  of  his  cures  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  reached  the  Sultan  of  Jorjan  ; 
who  lent  for  him  to  vifit  a  favourite  nephew, 
whofe  malady  had  perplexed  the  faculty. 
Avicenna  fuppoled  it  to  be  concealed  love : 
and,  in  the  idea  that  the  fair  obje£t  might  be 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  king's  Haram,  he  de- 
fired  the  chamberlain  to  defcribe  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  whilft  he  felt  the  princess 
pulfe.  On  the  mention  of  a  particular  quar- 
ter, he  perceived  an  uncommon  emotion  in 
his  patient ;  but  the  naming  of  the  lady  who 
lived  in  it,  entirely  removed  his  doubts.  The 
fequel  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  famous 
ftory  of  Antiochus  and  Stratonice*  The  prince 
was  made  happy.  The  king  conceiving  a 
great  defire  to  fee  a  phyfician  of  fuch  pene- 
trating genius,  lent  foe  him  ;  and  difcovered 
him  the  moment  he  appeared,  by  one  of  the 
portraits  which  he  had  received  from  Sultan 
Mahmoud.  But  no  menaces  could  induce 
the  king  of  Jorjan  to  deliver  him  up.  He 
loaded .  him,    on   tha  contrary^   with  riches 
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and  honours ;  and  proteded  him,  as  long  at 
he  chuied  to  continue  at  his  court,  againft  the 
all-powerful  re&ntment  of  that  formidable 
monarch.  \ 

Amongst  the  moft  magnificent  of  the 
royal  patrons  of  Perfian  literature  were  three 
contemporaiy  princes,  who  reigned  towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  were 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  abilities  and  li- 
berality, but  for  the  fingular  and  uninterrupt- 
ed harmony  which  diftinguifhed  their  corref- 
|)ondence.  Thefe  were  Malekfhah  Jelaleddin^ 
king  of  Periia ;  Keder  ben  Ibrahim,  Sultan 
of  the  Gheznevides;  and  Keder  Khan,  the 
Khakan,  or  king  of  Turqueftan,  beyond  the 
Gihoo»  The  Khakan  was  uncommonly  iplen* 
did  :  when  he  appeared  abroad  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  700  horfemen  with  filver  battle- 
axes,  and  was  followed  by  an  equal  number 
l>earing  maces  of  gold.  He  fupported,  with 
snoft  magnificent  appointments,  a  literary 
academy  in  his  palace,  confining  of  a  hun- 
dred men  of  the  higheil  reputation  in  the 
£aft:  Amak,  called  al(b  AbouU*najib  Al 
Bokhari,  who  was  the  Uj/iadu* PJboara^  or  chief 
of  the  Poets,  exclufive  of  a  great  penfion, 
having,  amongfl  other  articles  of  Eaftern 
luxury,  a  vaft  number  of  male  and  female 
flaves;  with  thirty  horfes  of  ftatc  richly  cap^ 
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ti&Dtij  and  a  retmue  la  propordotiy  which 
attended  him  wherever  he  went*  The  Kha-^ 
kan  nied  often  to  prefide  at  their  exercifes 
of  genius :  on  which  occafions,  by  the  fide 
of  his  throne  were  ah^ays  placed  four  large 
baibns  filled  with  gold  and  filler  ;  which  he 
diftributed  with  a  liberal  hand,  to  thofe  who 
principally  excelled.  * 

But  the  invafions  of  Jengiz  Khan  and  Ta« 
tnerlane^  in  the  be^nning  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  gave  vio- 
lent checks  to  all  the  arts  of  peace«  The 
Khalifat  »id  all  its  feudatory  princes  were 
overwhelmed:  and  ahho*  Tamerlane,  in  a 
variety  of  inftances,  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
learned  men  ;  that  was  but  a  feeble  compen* 
(ation  for  the  general  defola^don  which  he 
fyread  around ;  and  the  deflru^tion  of  a  num- 
ber of  magnificent  patrons  of  the  arts,  who 
funk  under  the  torrent  of  his  irrefifHble 
power. — ^The  Turks  foon  after  flretched  their 
government,  unfavourable  to  liberty  and  fci- 
ence,  from  Europe  to  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris :  whilfl,  in  Perfia,  the  bloody  Ireigns  of 
the  detefled  houfe  of  Sefi  concurred  efFcdu- 
ally  ih  plunging  thofe  noble  countries  int6 
that  melancholy  barbarifm,  from  which  Eu- 
rope, during  that  period,  had  been  gradually 
emerging.  ^ 
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Fob  near  three  hundred  j^ears,  the  KterarjT 
$re  of  the  Perfians  and  Arabians  Teems  indeed 
to  have  be«n  almoft  extinguifhed ;  nothing 
hardly,  during  that  time,'  which  deferves  at* 
tention,  being  known,  at  leaft,  in  Europe : 
yet  enough  exifts,  to  give  us  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  the  genius  of  the  Eaft.  In  tafte  they 
are  undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  to 
the  Romans,  and  to  the  beft  writers  of  mo- 
dern Europe ;  but,  in  invention,  they  are  ex- 
celled, perhaps  equalled  by  none*  The  Ara- 
bians are  diftinguiihed  by  a  concifenefs  of  die* 
tion,  which  borders  fometimes  upon  obfcu- 
rity.  The  Perfians  afFeft,  on  the  contrary,  a 
rhetorical  luxuriance ;  which,  to  a  European, 
wears  the  air  of  unneceflary  redundance.  If, 
to  thefe  leading  diflinftions,  we  add  a  peculi- 
arity of  imagery,  of  metaphor,  of  allufion  ; 
derived  from  the  difference  of  government, 
of  manners,  of  temperament ;  and  of  fuch 
natural  objefts  as  charafterife  Afia  from  Eu- 
rope ;  we  fliall  fee,  at  one  view,  the  great 
points  of  variation  between  the  writers  of 
the  Eaft  and  Weft.  Amongft  the  Oriental 
hiftorians ,  philofophers,  rhetoricians ,  and 
poets,  many  will  be  found,  who  would  do 
honour  to  any  age  or  people  :  whilft  their 
romances^  their  tales,  and  their  fables,  ftand 
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tipon  a  ground,  which  Europeans,  in  fbme 
points,  have  hardly  yet  found  powers  to  reach/ 
I N  various  other  lights,  the  ufefiilnefs  of 
the  Periian  and  Arabic  languages  will  ap- 
pear evident,  on  the  flighteft  examination* 
The  high  political  confequence  of  the  Per- 
fian,  in  the  a^rs  of  India,  is  too  obvious  and 
too  generally  acknowledged  to  require  argu- 
ments to  enforce  it ;  whilft  the  Arabic,  total- 
ly neglected,  or  ftudied  with  inattention,  has 
never  been  viewed,  in  Hindoftan,  by  Euro- 
peans, in  the  important  light  it  feems  to  me- 
rit. Yet  the  intercourfe  which  the  Arabians 
have  maintained  with  that  country,  is  ancient 
and  intimate.  For  many  centuries,  previous 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
they  were  the  chief  traders  in  the  Eafl: ;  and 
the  commodities  of  India  flowed  into  Europe, 
by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  almoft  fole- 
ly  through  their  hands.  Their  commercial 
fettlements  Ikirted  the  Indian  coafts:  their 
tranfa£tions  with  the  Gentoos  were  extenfive ; 
and  their  language  found  its  way  where 
even  their  arms  and  their  religion  had  mad^ 
no  impreffion.  The  tranfaftions,  fometimes 
amicable,  but  oftener  hoftile,  in  which  the 
Hindoo  Rajahs  were  engaged  ^th  the  Mo- 
lia'mmedan  princes,  long  before  the  accefCon 
of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  opened  likewife  num- 
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berlefs  channels  for  the  introdudtion  and  m^ 
corporation  of  this  great  Mc^iamnaedaa  Ian?* 
guage ;  and  gave  it,  in  dme,  fuch  an  univer- 
ial  currency  in  Hindofbn,  that  not  only  two 
thirds  of  the  Perfian,  now  ui  general  uie  there^ 
is  pure  Arabic;  but  a  half  perhaps  of  the 
Hindoftan  or  Moors  is  Arabic  and  Periian: 
in  the  Malay,  they  alfo  both  abound;  and 
they  appear  even  to  have  found  a  place  in 
the  vulgar  Nagree  and  Befigal.      But  that 
which  has  chiefly  aftouHhed  me,  is  to  find 
Arabic  technically  ufed,  even  in  the  Coik  of 
GentoQ  Laws*    If  fuch  words  are  dually  in 
the  original  Sbanfcrity   it  is  a  circumftanoe 
whick  will  require  a  very  nice  explanation : 
for^  upon  general  principles,  we  muft,  on  that 
giround,  queftion  the  antiquity  of  thoie  lawsj 
having  at  prefent  no  foundation  to  believe, 
that  the  Arabic  was   introduced  into  Hio- 
doftan  earlier  than  the  Mohammedan  invafion 
A.  D.  708,  during  the  Khalifat  of  the  firft 
Al  Walid*     But  if  they  are  not  in  the  origi- 
nal Shanfcrit,  and  only  occur  in  the  Perfian. 
tranflation  by  the  Pundits ;  there  appears  to 
be  the  fame  imprc^riety  in  their  modernizing 
or  tranflating  thofe  ancient  law  words,  as  there 
would  have  been,  had  Sir  William  Blackflone 
given  only  the  £ngii(h  of  fuch  terms  as  C^r- 
tiorari  or  Fieri  facias^  and  omitted  the  origi- 
nal  names  of  the  writs.  ^ 
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CHAP.     11. 

Or  Akci£nt  Oriental  His  tort   Aire 

Tradition* 


S  E  C  T*    !• 

M>  a/Urn  language  and  literature  w^  throw  f^ eat 
light  on  ancient  hifiory^  myibology,  and  num* 
ners.  Syjlematic  writers  on  the  aSlims  of 
fnahkind  always  to  he  doubt ed.  ^be  Grecian 
biftory  of  Ancient  Perjia  queftionable.  TCbe great 
cbjeSl  of  hiftory  to  improve  fociety.  Impro^ 
bability  not  intitled  to  our  beliefs  altho*  trarf^ 
tnitted  to  us  by  celebrated  writers.  Uncertain^ 
ty  of  biftory  in  general  i  and  the  propriety  of 
impartial  refearcb. 

HAVING  traced  the  progrefs  of  the 
Arabic  andPerfiati  languages  as  far  as 
is  cohfiftent  with  rcafon,  or  conducive  to  uti- 
lity ;  I  ihall  now  proceed  to  obfervations  on 
other  points,  which  will  be  chiefly  compre- 
hended under  two  heads :  Firft^  Lights  which 
Eaftem  language  and  literature  may  throw 
upon  ancient  hxftory  and  mythology.     Se^ 
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condlyj  Cuftoms  apparently  originating  in  Aiia, 
which,  fince  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  power, 
feem  to  have  influenced  the  manners  of  mo- 
dern Europe.  In  the  inveftigation  of  thofe 
fubjeftsy  I  am  unavoidably  led  to  queftion  the 
opinions  of  fbme  of  the  moft  eminent  men 
in  the  literaiy  world ;  who,  little  acquainted 
with  the  languages  of  the  Eaft,  and  intang* 
led  in  the  labyrinths  of  ideal  fyftem,  have 
built  upon  a  baiis  of  no  folidity,  and  extended 
error  inftead  of  difcovering  truth.  Yet,  where- 
cver  I  venture,  on  any  ground,  to  differ  from 
exalted  characters,  I  wifh  it  may  be  under* 
itood,  that  I  lofe  nothing  of  that  refpe£l  to 
which  they  are  {a  juftly  intitled.  It  is  the 
lot  of  humanity  to  err.  We  may  venerate  a 
Herodotus  or  a  Newton,  without  enflaving 
the  mind  by  an  acquiefcence  in  their  failings ; 
we  may  admire  the  nobleft  efforts  of  human 
wifdom,  without  equally  revering  the  un** 
avoidable  weaknefles  of  human  frailty.  • 

Systematic  writers,  upon  the  adHons  of 
mankind,  however  ingenious  and  learned,  are 
ever  to  be  read  with  caution.  Man,  in  the 
^ggi'^g^tef  ^  too  irregular  to  be  reduced  to 
invariable  laws.  A  flave  to  paflion  and  to 
momentary  views,  the  weakeft  fprings  have 
found  force  fufficient  to  (hake  the  mightieft 
ftates ;  and  events  of  the  deepeH  confequencq 
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have  originated  from  caufes  which  fhunned 
all  public  view.  But  a  framer  of  fyftems 
thinks  not  like  other  men  :  he  forms  nations, 
and  he  annihilates  them  :  he  eftablifhes  em* 
pireSy  and  he  deftroys  them  ;  he  ailigns  rea« 
ions  for  each  fortuitous  event ;  and  defines, 
^th  mathematical  precifion,  the  motives  of 
adion,  which  were  grounded  only  on  caprice, 
accident,  or  error.  As  his  fabrick  is  not  found- 
ed in  nature,  he  is  perplexed  by  contradictions, 
which  he  finds  irreconcileable  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth.  Impelled,  however,  by  a 
warm  imagination,  he  bends  every  fad  to 
his  fyftem,  fince  he  cannot  rear  his  fyftem 
upon  fefts.  He  defcends  from  the  charadler 
of  judge :  he  becomes  counfel  for  a  party ; 
and,  like  the  ancient  tyrant,  tortures  every 
circumftance  to  adapt  it  to  his  iron  bed  : 
where  defcftive,  he  ftifetches  it  on  the  rack  ; 
and  lops  the  iuperfluities^  where  it  threatens 
to  prove  too  much.  Does  a  dynafty  of  kings 
ftand  in  the  way  of  a  favourite  hypothefis,  he 
cuts  them  off  at  once :  is  there  an  unlucky 
chafm  in  the  annals  of  a  people,  he  nukkes  a 
frefli  creation :  does  an  era  gravel  his  new  po- 
rtions, he  removes  it  back  a  thoufand  years ; 
and  mangles  the  chronology  of  half  the  world, 
to  fupport  a  fyftem  of  heterogeneous  figments. 
Yet  writers  »f  ability  will  make  even  error 
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refpe^table.  Though  their  fyfiems  are  vifio« 
nary,  they  are  ingenious  and  informing.  The 
reiearches  after  the  Philoibpher's  flonej^  and 
Judicial  Aftrology,  which  engaged  the  learn- 
ing and  attention  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
wild  in  themfelves ;  as  the  objeds  were  |^- 
yond  the  powers  of  man  :  yet  Chymiftiy, 
Aftronomy,  and  Navigation,  owe  much  of 
th^ir  improvement  to  cafual  difcoveries  in 
thofe  chimerical  porfuits.  ^ 

The  information  we  have  hitherto  receiv** 
ed  of  the  Ancient  Hiflory,  Mythology,  and 
Manners  of  Eaftern  nations,  has  been  almoft 
entirely  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
Grecian  writers  ;  vrhoie  ei^;ance  of  tafte^  har* 
DQony  of  language,  and  fine  arrangement  of 
ideas,  have  captivated  the  imagination,  mifled 
the  judgment,  and  fbmped  with  the  digni- 
fied title  of  hiftory,  the  amufing  excurfions 
of  fanciful  romance.  Too  proud  to  confider 
furrounding  nations,  (if  the  Egyptians  may 
be  excepted)  in  any  light  but  that  of  Barba-* 
rians  ;  they  defpifed  their  records,  they  al-> 
tered  their  language,  and  framed  too  often 
their  details,  more  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  than  to  the  fbndard  of  truth 
or  probability.  We  have  names  of  Perftaa 
kings,  which  a  Perfian  could,  not  pronounce  ; 
we  have  &dis  related  they  apparently  nevei: 
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l^w;  9iul  we  have  cufioms  afcribed  to 
them,  which  oontradift  eveiy  diAiDguUhing 
charaderiftlc  of  an  Eaftern  people.  The  iloiy 
of  Lyfimachi]$  and  oae  Greek  hiilorian,  mzy 
uuleed,  with  juftice,  be  applied  to  many 
others.  This  prince,  in  the  partition  c^ 
Alexander's  empire,  became  King  of  Thrace : 
he  had  been  one  of  the  moft  a^ve  of  that 
conqueror's  commanders  ;  and  was  prefent  at 
every  event  which  deferved  the  attention  of 
hiftoiy.  A  Grecian  had  written  an  account 
of  the  Periian  conqueft ;  and  he  wiihed  to 
read  it  before  the  king.  The  monarch  li{len« 
ed  with  equ^  attention  and  wonder ;  *^  AH 
^^  this  is  very  fine,'*  fays  he,  when  the  his- 
torian had  finiihedy  ^^  but  where  was  I  whea 
^^  thoie  things  were  perfijrmed  ?"  ^ 

I  MEAN  not  to  afiert  that  the  hiflorians  of 
the  Eaft  have  not  their  failings  as  well  aa 
thoie  of  the  Weft ;  but  their  fa£b,  thd^h 
clothed  often  in  a  luxuriance  of  didion,  dK^ 
play  little  of  that  national  vanity,  {o  conipi- 
cuous  in  the  moft  diiUnguifhed  of  the  Greciaa 
writers,  which  leads  to  the  invention  and  the 
embeliifiiment  of  iidion.  Whence  they  had 
their  materials  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but 
even  the  rudeft  of  people,  whe^e  they  coa^ 
tradift  not  probability,  are  entitled  to  xefpefl 
» the  annal$  of  their  own  country.  In  a  fnr 
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circumftances  they  coincide  with  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome ;  this  ftrengthens  hif- 
tory :  there  are  many  upon  which  they  are 
filent ;  this  naturally  leads  to  doubt  and  en* 
quiry :  there  are  numbers  in  which  the  oppo- 
iition  is  pointed  :  whom  are  we  to  believe  ? 
the  natives,  or  the  native  enemies  of  a  coun- 
try ?  thofe  who  might  have  had  accefs  to  ge- 
nuine records,  or  thofe  who  probably  never 
could?  * 

I T  may  undoubtedly  be  objcfted  to  the 
principal  hiftorians  of  Periia,  now  known  in 
Europe,  that  they  are  all  fubfequent  to  the 
Mohammedan  era:  that  Perfian  literature 
was  almoft  entirely  annihilated  in  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  Arabian  conqueft :  that  the 
Grecians  wrote  nearer  to  the  events  which 
th^  have  recorded ;  and  therefore,  though 
jbreigners,  have  a  fuperior  claim  to  our  cre- 
dence than  the  natives  of  after-ages,  who  muft 
have  compiled  their  annals  under  many  cir- 
cumfiances  of  difcouraging  obfcurity.  Thefe 
coniiderations  are  undoubtedly  of  weight ;  and, 
in  all  relations  where  coniiftency  is  not  hurt, 
we  ihould  certainly  allow  them  every  degree 
of  force.  It  is  error  alone  we  fhould  wi(h  to 
reprobate :  it  is  the  path  of  truth  we  ihould 
wifli  to  clear,  • 

The  chief  object  of  Hiftory  is  to  improve 
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the  great  fyftem  of  fecial  Hfe,  by  inftru^ng 
mankind  in  the  experience  of  former  ages* 
To  anfwer  this  important  end,  it  is  by  no 
means  necei&ry  that  every  faSt  we  read  fhould 
be  ftri£kly  true  in  all  its  parts.  The  Cyro« 
paedia  of  Xenophon,  or  the  Telemaque  of 
Fenelon,  may  convey  leflbns,  on  a  variety  of 
points,  with  an  efficacy  not  inferior  to  the 
moft  unqueftioned  truths.  Where  no  proba* 
bility  is  therefore  deftroyed ;  no  chronolo^ 
obviouily  injured ;  no  fuperior  authority  evi- 
dently oppofed :  where  the  great  lines  are 
confiftent  with  the  iituation  of  the  principal 
agents  ;  and  the  confequences  ariie  naturally 
from  the  events :  fuch  fads  are  entitled  to 
our  belief :  ftand  to  queftion  them  tdm&  only 
difplay  a  very  unneceflary,  and  a  very  unpro^ 
profitable  fcepticifnu  But,  where  the  annals 
of  one  nation  are  tortured  into  co-incidence 
with  the  imaginary  eras  of  another ;  where 
mighty  details  are  given,  the  traces  of  which 
cannot  be  difcovered  in  the  countries  moft 
eminently  intereiled  ;  where  fober  truth  and 
rational  evidence  are  facrificed  to^  vanity,  fic*« 
tion,  or  exaggeration ;  fuch  narrations  ihould 
acquire  no  authority,  becauie  tranfmitted  by 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  ancient  writers,  and 
copied  by  compilers  of  modem  times.  Wc 
^ould  look  upon  them  as  fables   of  mere 
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ttenn&inent ;  aod  prc^brtion  our  admiratioa  to 
thJ^k  fccondtry  merits  aiboe ;  elegaace  of  tafte, 
iog^iii^  of  invienlion,  aod  excellence  oi^ffile. ' 
When  we.  vcAoSt  on  the  xincerlaiot^  of  al^^ 
mtA  every  thing  merely  human :  ivfaen  we 
obfcrve  the  obfcurity  with  which  all  fatftory  is 
ioYciYcd  in  its  b^onings  :  when  we  oonfider 
hew  £sw  writers  record  the  fads  of  their  own 
^ihiervation ;  and  the  fufpicious  mediums  throi* 
fi4uch  they  derive  their  knowledge :  when 
we.  view  the  partiality  of  mankind  for  their 
country^  their  party,  their  opinions ;  with  the 
neceflity,  which  even  the  moft  enlightened^ 
aod  the  moft  xmbiafied  miods^  have  found  of 
ft^imming  with  the  ilream  of  popular  preju* 
dice  ;  we  muft  candidly  canfeCs,  4lhat  no  par- 
ttcidar  clafs  of  hiflgrians  have  any  £>lid  claim 
to  polSeis  themielves  exclufively  of  our  belief; 
m  oppofition  feoothecs,^whoie  narratives,  tho* 
fationaly  are  repugnant  to  tho&  which  we 
have  been  accuAomed  to  receive*  jiuiS  atu^ 
ram  partem  is  an  old  and  an  excellent  maxim ; 
and  impartiality  ought  ever  to  imprefs  it  oa 
otir  minds,  where  opportunity  furntihes  the 
means.  Witk  chaanek  of  informarion,  to 
which  the  ancients  were  oompleoeiy  ilrangers^ 
how  difficult  is  it  even  now  to  arrive  at  the 
true  hifbry  of  the  fimpleft  fad  >  and  how 
wide  of  all  reiemblance  does  not  the  flune 
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tale  appesfr,  as  told  bf  the  {leopk  tufdif  theP 
cppofttt  impiefiions  of  iranky^  prejudkcy  oi^ 
intecefl  ?     Hbir  jnftly  may  w&  therefotie  fuf^ 
ped:  the  Uftorians  of  every  darker  age^  whtyfe 
soatenais  were  defedive,  aad  whole  i{nagina«- 
tkxis  were  ftroi^  :  who  lived  at  periods  when 
impofidcn  wa&  gainful^  and  ci^dufity  unboun*^ 
ded  :  where  the  necei&ry  meafures  to  lecure 
the  adoration  of  the  MiUioti  to  a  Cdlf,  a  Cat, 
or  a  Beetle,  fumiihed  Pi  lefts  (the  great  fburces 
of  Egyptian  and  other  ancient  annals),  with 
fuch  powerfiil  incentives  to  the  inveHtion  of  the 
wildeft  and  the  mod  improbable  c^  fi&ions.  ^ 
Takb  many  points  of  modem  hiftory,  and 
all  the  information  we  receive  is  merely  what 
each  n^dion  or  party  has  written  relative  to 
pubUc  a&irs  :  whilfl  the  events  themfelves 
aie  ftill  furrounded  with  obfcurky  and  doubt. 
Read  the  Froteftant  Writers  of  France,  and 
every  circumftance  of  horror 'marks  the  Maf- 
(acre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day :  but  turn  to 
the  Catholic  page,  and  it  becomes  a  heceHaiy, 
a  prudent,  and  a  lawful  adl:;  the  merepre** 
ventive  of  a  fimilar  tragedy,  meditated  by  the 
Admiral  de  Chatillon  againft  the  adherents  eif 
the  Houfe  of  Guife.      Take  two  foreign 
Markers  of  our  Englilh  hiftory,  over  whom 
country  and  party  prejudices  ought  to  have 
had  no  influence ;  and  how  different  is  the 
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colouring  of  the  fame  tale  ?  With  Rafm^  tH6 
Caligulas  and  the  Neros  fall  fhort  of  the  in- 
]]iuman  James,  on  the  fupprefiion  of  Mon« 
mouth's  ii^urreflion  :  whilft  the  mild,  the 
juft,  the  forgiving  prince  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Pere  d' Orleans.  Contraft  the  Memoires  de 
Sully  with  the  Libels  of  the  League  againft 
Henry  IV.  or  the  Siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze 
with  the  Inve&ives  of  the '  Proteftant  Refu- 
gees ;  and  the  Glorious  Monarch,  or  the  Sa- 
vage Tyrant  appear  before  you  in  fucceffive 
review.  To  enlarge  upon  the  various  opinions 
of  our  own  writers,  on  the  great  events  of 
Englifh  hiftory,  would  be  endlefs  and  unne- 
cefiary  :  the  circumftances  I  have  mentioned 
being  merely  intended  to  inculcate  this  fimple 
polition.  That  few  fads,  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  are  fo  fully  authenticated  as 
to  render  £irther  enquiry  improper,  ^ 

The  Romans  have  read  us  many  a  leflbn 
on  Punic  faith  :  had  we  Punic  writers,  Mer- 
cilefs  Jealouly,  and  Perfidious  Ambition, 
might,  and  perhaps  with  juftice,  have  been 
retorted  on  the  Romans.  The  Grecians  have 
told  us  many  a  furpriiing  tale  of  Eaflern  na- 
tions ;  it  cannot  be  improperto  liften  to  what 
thofe  nations  fay.  * 
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A  Jbort  view  of  the  early  periods  of  Perfian 
hijlory.  Like  thofe  of  other  nations  disfigur* 
ed  by  the  marvellous ;  yet  not  entirely  to  be 
rejedlei.  Difagreement  between  the  Grecian 
andjyiatichtfloryofPerfia.  Inv^n  of  Xerxes 
improbable.  Outlines  of  the  Macedonian  con* 
quejlfrom  Perfian  hiftorians. 

^T^  H  E  reigning  families  of  Pcrfia,  previous 
to  the  Arabian  conqueft,  are  compre- 
hendedy  by  their  hiftorians,  under  four  djrna* 
flies ;  the  PiJhdadianSj  the  KaianianSj  the 
A/bkaniansj  and  the  Sajfanians.  The  Perfians^ 
like  other  people,  have  affumed  the  privilege 
of  romancing  on  the  early  periods  of  fociety* 
The  firft  dynafty  is,  in  confequence,  embar* 
rafled  by  fabling.  Their  moft  ancient  princes 
are  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  vidories  over 
the  Demons  or  Genii,  called  Dives ;  and  fbme 
have  reigns  ailigned  to  them  <if  eight  hundred, 
or  a  thoufand  years^  Amidft  fuch  fidions, 
however,  there  is  apparently  fome  truth« 
Thofe  monarchs  probably  did  reign  ;  though 
poetic  fancy  may  nave  afcribed  to  them  ages 
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and  adventures  which  the  laws  of  nature  re« 
jed.    We  diipute  not  the  exiftence  of  our 
Englifh  Arthur^  though  we  beUeve  not  in  the 
Giants  and  Magic  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth : 
and  Charlemagne  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
prince,  though  we  fiibfcribe  not  to  the  won« 
derfut  adventures  of  J'urpin^s  twelve  Peers. 
The  Dives  may  have  been  favage  neighbours, 
conquered  by  the  Fifhdadian  kings ;  and  mag- 
nified by  tradition  as  Beings  of  a  fupernatural 
fjpecies.     The  Gods,  the  Titans,  and  the  He- 
roes of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Giants,  the  Savages, 
and  the  Monfters  of  Gothic  romance,  feem 
an  to  have  originated  from  fimilar  principles  : 
from  that  wild  irregularity  of  fancy,  and  that 
admiradott  of  the  marvellous,  which,  in  van- 
ons  degrees,  runs  thro*  the  legends  of  every 
cbrker  period  of  the  hiflory  of  mankind*  The 
looge^ty,  at  the  fame  time,  aicribed  to  this 
race  of  moaarchs,    may   either  have  been 
fbtmded  on  fbme  imperfe<£l:  antediluvian  idea  ; 
or  may  be  rcfblved,  by  fuppofing  families  in-  ' 
ftead  of  mdhidttols :  and  that  the  Caiumaras^ 
die  Ghemjhids^  and  the  Ferrdam  of  the  Eaft, 
were  merely  fucccffions  of  princes,  bearing 
one  common  fumame  ;  like  the  Pharaohs^  the 
Ptolemies  J  or  the  Cafdrs  of  the  Weft.  • 

With  the  fecond  dynafty,  a  more  probable 
fydem  of  hiftory  feems  to  commence :  yet 
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the  era  of  Kakobadj  the  Sunder  of  this 
houfe,  cannot  be  preciiely  fixed.  Though 
hiftorians  difier^  however,  with  regard  to  the 
chronology  of  this  prince ;  in  one  point, 
which  may  lead  us  to  afcertain  it  witk  toler- 
able accuracy,  they  appear,  in  general,  to  be 
uniinimous^  Darab  the  Y^ounger,  dethroned 
by  Alexander,  isoiUed  the  ninth  fbvereignof 
this  line.  He  was  afiaffinated  about  300  years 
B.  C.  If  thirty  years  are  allowed  therefore  as 
the  medium  of  each  reign,  or  270  for  the^ 
n^le  kings,  Kaicebad\  fovereignty  may  pof- 
fibly  have  commenced  about  600  years  be- 
fore our  era  ;  which  wiU  comprehend  the 
whole  of  that  period  of  Periian  hiftory  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Greeks«  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  it  may  be  objefted,  with  other 
chronologifts,  have  allowed  but  twenty  years 
to  a  reign,  and  made  that  the  univerfal  ftan- 
dard  for  all  nations :  but,  with  fubmif&on  to 
thole  learned  men,  nothing  carries  with  it  a 
ftronger  tendency  to  unhinge  all  chronology 
than  fuch  an  unmodified  fyftem.  For  if  no 
collateral  circumftances  of  fituation,  manners, 
and  government,  are  taken  into  the  fcale,  much 
confufion  muft  apparently  arife.  From  Zeno 
till  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  Emperors  of  Greece  reigned  hardly  fifteen 
years;  and   the  Khalifs,  from  the  death  of 
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^oguls^  littfe  mpr^  tl^fiu  tpa  year^  ^jigh..  ftm^ 
m  thqf<?,and  o?}ier  cpuatries,  which,  kffffiktm 
wpjuirlced  fpr .  q  quiclj:  {^qcdBm  iff  fo^fm^  t»r^ 
YiiJiutiop^.  904  %fefinaU(»|Si  in  i«il^  %lw«».  bo 
o^fQrved>  have  ^^ver  4lft»rb^  the  QftJWJfe  oC 
fAtijre :  whilft>.  ia  rcgijlaT  gpyernpaept^^  thir 
9ae4iu™.  of  mgns  ba^  beenr  pfteiji  len|;tke;ped 
to  p?rip4s  aei^rly  upproa^ihisg  &>  what;  ij^  abovu 
jgFoppied..  ?xpra  tha  murder  of  Ui^ry,  IV. 
b}|  the  d^tb  of  Louis  ^  V.  oply  three.  prHiQM 
have  £l)^/tJbe:  thfope  of  France;  mjilpog 
about  fij^-fiy?  years  t3o  a  reign :  wbijftj  ia 
the  4iftraaed:  i^t^  of  tfeat;  cpuntry,  previouft 
tp  Xx^uis  S^UIf,  five  king3  fcaroely  completed 
^elve.  yesaSi  tdghf-^^As  the  Peiiiaa  hiftpriana 
gientioQ  therefore  no  a^lAifiq^tipns,  npr  upr 
Qommon  conyuU|o];is  of  gov^eriimeQt ;  and  «s 
tlie  adminiilration.of  public  a|F|ur«  appears  i|i 
general  tp  hl^ve.  been  fortunate  and  fteady ; 
thirty  year$2  i^  thofe  ages,  when  at  the  fame, 
tio^  a  grcfater  fimpiicity  of  life},  perhaps,  pre- 
vaUedf  leems  to  be  a  calculation  by  qo  means, 
ilretched  beyond,  the  probable  lipe  of  nature.  ^ 
The  Kaiaifia^^  dynafty  b^ipg  fuppqfed  thea. 
to  cpmrnience  nearly  abput  600  years  before, 
the  birth  of  our  I^rd^  this  brings  u$  to  the: 
rfiign  of  that^  king  of  the  Medp  Perfians,  call* 
e4  hy  ^^^  Qreeks  Cyaxarcs  i  which,  acppridr 
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tog  to  Sif  Ifaac  Newton^s  conjedhrre^  is  fop^ 
poied  to  ha^e  begun  m  the  3rear  of  Nabotxai&r 
137  (about  610  before  Chrift)  From  tfaii 
period  till  the  Macedonian  conqueft,  we  have 
therefece  the  hiftoiy  of  the  Perfians,  a3  giren 
m  by  the  Gree^ ;  and  the  hrftory  of  the  Per« 
fians,  as  written,  by  themfelves.  Betweeik 
thofe  clafles  of  writers^  we  maght  naturally 
exped:  ibme  difference  of  fa£kf ;  but  we  fliould 
a«  naturally  look  for  a  few  great  lines,  v^ich 
might  mark  (bme  (Imilariry  of  ftory:  yet^ 
from^  every  refearch  which  i  have  had  an  op* 
portunity  to  make,  there  feems  to  be  nearly 
as  much  refemblance  between  the  atmals  of 
England  and  Japan,  as  between  the  European 
and  Afktic^  relations  of  the  fame  empire.  Thtf 
names  and  numbers  of  th^r  kings  have  no 
analogy ;  and  in  regard  to  the  moft  fplendid 
fsiGts  of  the  Greek  hiftorians  ifhe  Perfians  art 
entirely  fdent*  We  have  n6  mention  of  the 
Great  Cyrus ^  nor  of  any  king  ^P^r/ldj  who, 
in  the  events  of  his  reign,  can  apparently  be 
£3rced  into  a  iimilitude.  We  have  noCrcg/ks^ 
king  (^  Lydia ;  not  a  iyllable  of  Camiyjes  or 
of  his  frantic  expedition  againft  the  Ethiopi- 
anj.  Smerdis  Magus,  and  the  fuccefllon  o£ 
Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyjlafpes,  by  the  uaghing^ 
of  his  horie,  are  to  the  Perfim  circumftanoes 
e^ftraUy  unkiM)wn  as  the  numerous 
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tions  recorded  by  the  Greeks.     Not  a  veftigd 
is,  at  the  (ame  time,  to  be  difcovered  of  •  the 
famous  battles  of  Marathon^  T^hermopyla^  Sa^ 
iamisj  Platea^  or  ^Mycale  ;  nor  of  that  prodi- 
gious force  which  Xerxes  led  out  of  the  Per- 
iiaii  empire  to  overwhelm  the  fiates  of  Greece. 
Minutely  attentive  as  tlie  Perfian  hiflorians 
^re  to  their  numerous  wars  with  the  kings  of 
Turan  or  Scythia ;  and  recording,   with  the 
fame  impartiality,  whatever  might  tarniih  as 
well  as  aggrandize  the    reputation  of  their 
country  ;  we  can,  with  little  pretence  to  rea- 
ion,  fuppofe,  that  they  fhould  have  been  (i- 
lent  on  events  of  fuch  magnitude  ;  had  any 
record  remained  of  their  exiftence,    or  the 
fainteft  tradition  commemorated  their  confe- 
quences.     Xerxes,   according  to  Herodotus, 
croffed  the  Hellefpont,  attended  by  no  fewer 
than  5,283,220  fouls,  and  efcaped  back  alone 
in  a  fifhing  boat ;  the  whole  almofl  of  this 
mighty  hoft  periihing  by  the  fword,  by  fii- 
mine,  or  by  difeafe.    The  deftrudtion  of  fuch 
a  number  would  have  convulfed   the  whole 
of  Afia,  had  it  been  united  under  one  em* 
pire :  could  it  poflibly  have  been  unfelt  in 
Perfia  ?  Can  any  man  who  has  made  the  leaft 
obicrvation,  at  the  fame  time,  oa  hiftory,  fup- 
poie,  for  a  moment,  that  fuch  myriads  could 
by  any  means  have  been  maintained  in  one 
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colleded  body ;  even  in  the  prefent  timesi 
when  the  art  of  war,  in  that  particular  de- 
partment, has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion unknown  in  thofe  ruder  ages.  The 
greateft  armies,  of  which  we  have  any  ra- 
tional information,  are  thofe  of  Jeugiz  Khan 
and  Tamerlane,  the  moil  defpotic  and  the 
moft  powerful  conquerors  on  record  :  yet 
thefe  princes,  in  all  their  mighty  atchieve- 
ments,  were  feldom  followed  by  400,000 
men.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  army 
of  Tamerlane,  on  his  return  from  the  con- 
queft  of  India ;  when  he  meditated  the  de- 
ftrudlon  of  Bajazet,  and  of  the  fultans  of 
Egypt  and  Baghdad,  amounted  to  near 
800,000  men,  previous  to  the  battles  of 
Damaicus  and  Ancyra.  Yet  thoie  troops 
were  difperfed  in  different  divilions ;  they  were 
befieging  many  diftant  places  at  the  fame  pe- 
riod of  time  ;  and  were  not,  after  all,  a  iixtb 
part  of  the  reputed  army  of  Xerxes :  though 
Tamerlane  poilefTed  then  an  empire  and  au 
authority  incomparably  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Perfian  monarchs  in  the  higheft  zenith  of 
their  power  ;  and  was  then  marching  agaiuft 
potentates  of  infinitely  higher  political  confe- 
quence  than  the  Grecians,  at  the  fuppofed  pe- 
riod of  this  tremendous  invafion.  But  the 
ftates  of  Greece  appear,  in  fa£l:,  with  regard 
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to  the  Perfians,  Co  have  been  (op  far  femov^ed 
from  that  degree  of  importance  which  could 
hold  them  tip  as  objeds  of  fuch  high  dmli"- 
tion  or  of  fuch  mighty  refentment.  Till  the 
reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon^  they  are  hardly 
mentioned  by  the  Perfian  writers,  but  as  tri*f 
butaries  to  the  Perfian  empite.  Thofe  £^f 
mous  invafions  may  poffibly  therefore  have 
been  fimply  the  movements  of  the  governors 
of  Afia  Minor  ;  to  enforce  a  tribute^  which 
the  Periians  might  often  claim,  and  the  Greeks 
might  never  pay.  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
other  celebrated  battles  may  indeed  have  been 
real  events ;  but  ^^  Numerous  as  the  fands  on 
the  ihore/^  is  an  idea  which,  in  all  times^ 
has  been  annexed  to  defeated  ^mies :  and  the 
Grecian  writers,  to  dignify  their  coimtry,  may 
have  turned  the  hyperbole  into  hiftoric  h6t ; 
and  ^dled  the  ^h^fands  of  the  Perfian  Sa^ 
trap  into  the  MUtiom  of  the  Perfian  King.  '^ 

Some  of  tho(e  famed  events,  it  is  not  impol* 
iible  too,  might  have  been  the  mere  defcents 
of  pirates  or  private  adventurers ;  either  with 
the  view  to  plunder,  or  to  retaliate  fome  fi» 
railar  expedition  of  the  Greeks  ;  who  appear 
very  early  to  have  been  a  race  of  free-booters 
extremely  troublefome  to  the  furrounding 
coaAs.  The  Argonauts,  if  fuch  heroes  ever 
did  exifl,  are  not  entitled  to  a  more  reputablo 
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hittc  been  tod  univerfal  to  catry  with  th6 
Greeks  tbe  remotdft  imputation  of  diflionour. 
If  Wc  look  into  Homer,  Thucydides,  Diodo- 
roSy  and  others,  we  ihall  difcovcr  p^cjr  to 
have  been  confidered  as  a  jprofeffion ;  but 
tKAthout  connefUng  with  it  the  leaft  c^probri- 
Ous  idea.  Strangers  are  carelessly  alked  whe^ 
ther  they  are  traders  or  pirates ;  and  the  dif» 
covery  of  either  charaifter  does  not  fe6m  to 
heighten  or  diminiih  that  refpefil:  or  degree  of 
hofpitality  which  the  manners  of  the  times 
had  annexed  to  the  rank  of  thofe  roving  guefls. 
^*  Are  you  merchants  bound  to  any  port  (fays 
•*  Neftor  at  Pylos  to  Telemachus  and  Men- 
**  tor),  or  are  you  pirates,  who  roam  the  feas, 
^*  without  a  deftined  place ;  and  live  by  plun- 
•*  der  and  defblation  ?'*^^In  this  honourable? 
profeffion  of  pirates  there  may  have  been  m^xif 
iubjefts  of  the  Perfian  empire,  Greece,  as' 
well  as  other  countries,  may  have  been  often 
the  theatre  of  their  rapine  and  devaftation : 
whilft  their  fuccefs  or  difcomfiture  muft  hav6 
been  events  of  too  little  moment  to  reach  the 
cars  or  engage  the  attention  of  the  Shahin- 
ihah,  or  King  of  Kings,  at  thie  reiliote  cities 
<if  Perfepolis  and  Balkh.  Suppofe,  if  fuch  an 
iliuftration  may  be  allowed,  an  Eiiglilh  pirate 
to  have  landed  in  former  times  on  Madagaf- 
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car  ;  fuppofe  him  to  have  called  himfelf  KMg 
ofEfiglottJ;  and  fuppofe,  after  putting  that 
ifland  into  a  dreadful  alarm,  he  had  been  at 
length  defeated.  The  Madagafcar  hifborians, 
if  any  they  had,  to  raife  the,  glory  of  their 
nation,  might  compofe  a  pompous  detail  of 
their  Marathons  and  Plataeas  :  they  might  re- 
pulfe  the  Englifh  monarch  at  the  head  of  any 
myriads  the  victors  fhould  vauntingly  give 
out,  or  tradition  magnify :  and  this  might 
undoubtedly  gain  credit  in  Madagafcar  and  in 
the  adjacent  ifles ;  whilfl  the  fpkndid  event, 
unfelt,  and  even  unknown  to  the  Britifh  na- 
tion, found  not  a  fingle  line  in  their  hifloric 
page-  ' 

This  celebrated  expedition,  amongfl  many 
Grecian  narratives,  equally  fufpicious,  1  have 
particularly  fele£ked ;  as  the  uncommon  great- 
nefs  of  the  enterprize,  had  it  borne  the  leafl 
refemblance  to  truth,  mufl  have  been  too  well 
known  in  Perfia ;  and  made  too  deep  an  im- 
prefSon  upon  the  minds  of  each  fucceflive  ge- 
neration, ever  to  have  been  totally  eradicated. 
I  fhall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  great  lines 
of  the  only  fingle  £a£t  of  confequence,  in 
which  there  appears  even  an  irregular  co-inci- 
dence ;  I  mean  the  Macedonian  conquejl.  The 
king  who,  according  to  Eaflem  writers,  reign- 
ed in  Perfia  immediately  before  the  Darius 
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Cffdomamms  of  the  Greeks^  is  cajyied  Dora  oc 
Tiarab.  The  firft  is>  fynonymous  with  Sbab^ 
and  %ni£e8,  in  Periiany  ^  i^n^.  The  other, 
tn  the  fame  language,  implies  Pojfeffid  by  or 
found  on  water  i  which  name,  they  fay,  he 
obtsuned  from  the  following  circumftance. 
The  kings  of  Perfia  appear  to  have  ailbmed 
the  privil^e  of  marrying  whom  they  pleafed; 
and  fbmetimes  made  choice  even  of  their  own 
daughters.  The  Greek  writers  confirm  the 
prevalence  of  this  cufiiom ;  and  obferve,  in 
particular,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  efpoufed 
two  of  his  daughters,  whom  he  had .  fuccef* 
.fively  promifed  to  Tiribazua^  one  of  his  Sa- 
traps. Bahaman,  the  (ixth  king  of  the  Kaia* 
nian  dynafty,  had  married  his  daughter  Ho- 
mai,  whom  he  left  pregnant  at  hb  death  ; 
difinheriting  his  fbn  SaiTan,  in  favour  of  this 
lady  and  her  offspring.  Homai  was  declared 
heirefs  of  the  empire,  if  not  delivered  of  a 
fbn ;  and  regent,  in  that  event,  till  he  was 
of  age  to  reign.  But  averfe  even  to  the  diftant 
prolpeft  of  refigning  fovereign  power,  the 
queen  ordered  the  birth  of  her  fbn  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  and  fent  him  privately  to  be  expofed 
in  a  cafket  on  the  banks  of  the  Gihon.  The 
rifing  of  the  waters  fbon  fwept  him  away^ 
and  threw  him  on  a  dyer's  bleaching  ground. 
The  rich  fluffs  and  valuable  jewels,  which 
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die  fKxir  UMi  fbuid  sti  At  taaflot,  emnoeed 
Ittm  Ihathe  «a8a  child  of  eiemted  births  Hft 
educated  him  however  as  his  own  ion ;  iniil 
wiihed  him  to  follow  his  profefliQa :  but  tho 
prince^  imwilliog  to  belieTe  hiA&lf  thft  £m 
ci  a  djrer,  uiged  his  x^uted  father  fb  ftrotig«^ 
fy^  that  the  gpod  man  diibovet^d  at  kngtk 
adl  he  knew ;  and  delivered  to  Mm  oU  tho 
jewels  which  he  had  canfiiilly  piftierved. 
Young  Darab  determined  immediateij  cm  the 
f9o£e&oa  of  arms ;  and  let  out  ibr  the  Atmj^ 
which  was  then  mardiing  againft  the  Greeks. 
He  arrived  on  the  eve  of  a  battle ;  in  which 
ke  diftingniflied  himielf  with  fuch  beroirm^ 
diat  his  fiune  readied  the  queen*  The  prince 
was  ient  for :  Homai  was  ftnick  with  his 
preience  :  fhe  difcovered  him  by  the  jewels, 
^nod  the  old  man's  teftimony;  and  refigned 
tho  diadem  to  him,  after  having  reigned  with 
great  reputation  about  thirty  years*  This  Da* 
lab  is  repefented  as  an  accompltihed  prince, 
and  a  fuccefsfiil  warrior.  Philip  of  Macedon, 
amongft  others,  according  to  Khondemir, 
drew  upon  him  his  refentment,  by  refufing 
tto  acknowledge  his  authority*  He  marched 
agwift  him  ;  and  forcing  him  to  take  refuge 
in  a  fortreis,  Philip  fued  for  peace  ;  which 
was  granted,  on  condition  of  giving  his  daugh^ 
ter  in  marri^  to  the  Periian  kbg,  and  pay« 


iog  m  woual  tribute  of  a  thou&ad  Bmzgfi^ 
or  ^sg$  of  gold.  Th^  youag  queen  did  iig( 
pleaff  her  royal  coofort.  Tho'  pregnaiat,  be 
i^uroed  her  to  her  father's  court ;  where  Hm 
was  afterwards  deliv^ed  of  the  fanxms  Alex* 
ander,  whom  Philip  educated  as  bis  Jon  ;  and 
left  him  his  k'mgdom^  with  the  fecret  of  his 
Inrth*  Parab  having,  in  the  mean  time»  e€- 
pouied  another  lady,  ihe  brought  him  Darab 
the  Younger ;  who  mounted  the  throne  on 
the  demife  of  his  father.  This  prince  b  re* 
preioited  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  Eafl  in  very 
difierent  ccjours  from  the  gentle  and  amiable 
Darius  Codomannus.  His  cruelties  and  op* 
prefikms  rendered  him  fo  detefted  in  Perfia^ 
that  the  great  lords  e3dM)rted  Alexander  (o  ai&rt 
his  right  to  the  empire*  Encouraged  by  thole 
general  diicontents,  he  reiblved  upon  the  at* 
tempt ;  and,  as  a  leading  flep,  informed  the 
amlufladors  of  Darab,  when  demanding  the 
tribute  of  the  golden  eggs,  ^^  That  the  bird 
^^  who  laid  them  bad  fl&wa  to  the  other 
♦*  world."  This  refufal,  with  the  raillery 
which  accompanied  it,  enraged  the  king  of 
Periia,  He  marched  inusfcdiaCely,  to  reduce 
the  Macedonian  to  obedience.  The  monarcha 
tnet:  a  bloody  battle  enfued:  and  Darab 
was  worfted.  He  retired  to  his  tent,  to  take 
iome  tcfok  bc^ce  renewing  the  engagement  s 
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but  was  ftabbed  by  two  of  his  attendants, 
:who  fled  immediately  to  the  Grecian  camp. 
Alexander,  informed  of  the  murder,  haftened 
to  Darab*s  'pavilion.  He  found  him  in  the 
agonies  of  death :  he  threw  himfelf  on  his 
knees,  wept,  and  protefted  his  ignorance  of 
the  treafbn.  The  dying  prince  believed  him  ; 
named  him  his  fucceflbr ;  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rolhana  in  marriage ;  requefted  him 
to  revenge  his  aflaffination  ;  to  govern  Perfia 
by  Perfian  nobles ;  and  expired  in  his  arms. 
Alexander,  they  add,  chiefly  by  the  counfels 
of  Ariftotlc,  whom  they  call  his  vizir,  punc- 
tually fulfilled  theie  laft  injun£tions  of  the  dy- 
ing king  :  the  great  men  of  Perfia  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  the  provinces 
and  dependent  kingdoms ;  which  they  were 
permitted  to  hold  on  the  feudal  principles  of 
homage,  fubfidies,  and  military  iervice,  to 
the  conqueror,  as  Paramount  Sovereign  of  the 
empire.  ^ 

Here  is  a  detail  which  correiponds  with 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  nothing 
but  the  cataftrophe :  and  yet,  in  the  whole 
annals  of  Perfia  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fingle 
pafTage  which  boafls  a  niore  intimate  agree- 
ment. A  fingular  incongruity !  How  (hall 
we  reconcile  it?  And  to  whom  muft  we 
lean  ?  The  Grecians  are  already  in  full  pof- 
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feifion  of  our  imaginations  :  we  imbibe  a  re- 
verence for  them  in  our  early  years^  which  it 
is  impoilible  ever  to  eradicate ;  and.  we  are 
draped  with  difficulty  to  give  a  candid  re* 
view  to  accounts,  which,  though  fully  within 
the  line  of  probability,  cpntradi£t  ideas  which 
we  have  fo  long  foftered  with  care.  Yet  were 
relations,  fo  widely  diftin^t,  equally  new :  were 
China  and  I'artary  fubftituted  for  Perfia  and 
Greece:  were  hiftories  of  their  wars  prefented 
to  our  perufal  by  the  reQ)e£tive  hif)x>rians  of 
thofe  people;  and  did  we  perceive  nothing 
in  the  name,  in  the  atchievements,  or  the 
chronology  of  the  principal  actors,  which 
could  poflibly  be  forced  into  a  confiflency,  or 
perfuade  us  that  we  were  reading  the  fame 
events  in  which  both  cpuntries  were  fo  im- 
portantly intereftcd ;  what  perplexity  muft 
accompany  our  opinion  ?  Should  we  not  ndr 
turally  conclude,  that  both  had  related  many 
fictions,  and  perhaps  fome  truths  ?  Should 
we  not  ^weigh  the  apparent  authority  of  tiieir 
materials  ;  confider  who  approached  neareft 
to  national  vanity,  prejudice,  and  pride ;  and 
decide  at  length  for  thofe  writers,  who,  tho^ 
liable  to  much  miilake,  appeared  not,  in  ib 
high  a  de^^ree,  to  have  the  fame  inducements 
to  the^ommemoration  of  wilful  error  ?  This 
I  mean^  however^  in  refped  to  the  general 
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ticB; :  hvj  m  nunjr  errcvrmdances  of  the  abovtt 
rektictty  I  fhovAd  certainly  mtlme  to  the 
Greeks :  bat  more  from  a  ftrong  cdlateral 
prefumptive  evidence,  than  any  fbperior  6e^ 
pendence  upon  their  hiftorkn3  :  I  aHtide  to 
Demofthenes.  Fhifip  appears,  from:  the  ora-^ 
dons  of  this  great  man,  to  hare  been  too 
much  engaged  in  the  uniting  or  enflaving  of 
the- Greeks  not  to  have  fhunned,  till  that  great 
ofajcft  Tras  accomplifhed,  every  drcumftance 
tirhich  might  embroil  him  with  Perfia.  Whilft, 
Bad'  he  ever  been  defeated  by  that  nation,  and 
obfiged,  in  coirfequence,  to  ftibmit  to  tribute, 
it  muft  have  not  only  too  much  weakened 
that  power,  with  which  he  at  length  fubjed- 
ed  the  ftabes  of  Greece,  but  fumifhed  fa£ts  too 
important  to  have  been  pmitted  in  the  Philip- 
pics, ^ 


dissertation:      (j 
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i^tion.  Pride,  if  bhfid  mftGt/uttie^,  J£^ 
toriam.  grentfy  p^om%td  mtbt.  JB^.  j^atk 
hiJifirUs  mmerws,  fOk  Qi^hjfi^riam  ntft 
gleSled  in.  tbf  Eqfi.  Pr^aifare^tms  Jw  ihfi 
ti^U^  .  . 

I 

^T^H£R£  Is  one  ctnnimftanaCf.  amongft 
many  others,  which,,  ioc  the  eouiie:  o£ 
my  rafi«dioti^.  ODithc  diisgraenieoe  of  the  PeiH 
iiaa  and  Qreck  hiftoriaus,  hftSt  evet  ftnidjd  lao 
with  much  £>rce.  The  langui^ge  oCGraNM 
was  early  cultivated  i^  th^.  £»ft.:  the.  coiVf 
^Q^xipns  of  the  Petiians  and>iSiii»biaoa(With.tlko 
iucceiOprs  of  Alexander  in.  Sytiaand:  £gypt)( 
were  long  and.  intimate.  Before,  the  era.  ot 
Mohammed,,  it  was  confidewd:  aa.a;  branch.  q£ 
polite,  and  even  of  mercantile  educaucow 
Greek  flaves  were  comoMO  in.  Aiakiai;.  the 
receipts  and  (Uibujfemtsata  of :  the:  treafury.  q£ 
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the  Khalifs  were  written  in  that  tongue  for 
feveral  generations  after  the  Prophet*s  death* 
The  coins  of  the  Khalifat  were  invariably 
ftruck  with  Gi;eek  infcriptions^ .  till  the  reign 
of  Abdomelic  in  695  :  and  the  Perfian  coins 
of  the  Aihcanian  kings,  commonly  called  Par* 
thians  or  Arfacidse  by  Europeans,  had  alio 
Greek  infcriptions,  whicJh  were  probably  in- 
troduced by  Atex^der  or  his  fucceflbrs.  Many 
of  the  Mohalmmtdan  princes  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  >  tranflations  from  the  Greek  ; 
particularly  of  the  profe  writers.  That  the 
Grecian  hiflori^s  muft  have  consequently  been 
Iciiowh,  efpecially  to  their  learned  fubje£ts, 
cannot,  I  think,  with  reafbn,  be  called  in 
queftion.  Shall  we  fuppofe  then,  that  Ori- 
ental annalif):s  would  not  have  made  great  ufe 
of  thofe  writers,  had  their  narratives  htcn  m 
the  lead  degree  confonant  to  the  hiftories  and 
ti^ditions  which  the  Perfians  themfelves  con- 
fidered  as  authentic  ?  That  all  Perfian  books 
wttt  not  deflroyed  by  the  Arabians,  is  cer- 
tain. Some,  which  concerned  not  the  reli- 
^on  of  the  Magi,  fell  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  admired  and  preferved  them.  The  Zejir 
namiy  a  dialogue  on  government  and  morality 
■between  Noufhirvan  the  Juft,  •  king  of  Periia, 
and  his  vizir  Bouzour,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned.    In  the  preface  to  a  copy  of  Firdoufi^s 
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Shah  namij .  we  are  informed,  that  a  book  of 
hiiloiy  waa  difcovered,  during  the  general  ha« 
V0C9  by  Saad,  one  of  the  Mohammedan  ge* 
nends,  and  carefully  preferved  by  him ;  a$ 
containing  nothing  repugnant  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Alcoran :  and  M.  D'Herbelot  obferves, 
that  it  was  from  a  collection  of  Ancient  Per- 
iian  Hiftorians,  in  the  old  dialed,  that  Fir- 
douii  drew  materials  for  his  immortal  work. 
The  kings  and  great  men  of  the  £^  have 
long  rivalled  one.  another  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  excellence  of  their  libraries.  With 
incredible  attention  and  expence,  they  ftored 
them  with  every  valuable  manufcript  they 
could  poffibly  procure ;  and  whatever  imre- 
lentiog  feverity  a  vanquifhed  prince  might,  by 
Eaflem  cuftom,  experience  from  his  more 
fortunate  competitor,  his  books  appear  to  hav? 
been  ever  an  objed  of  uncommon  care.  * 

ExcLusivEof  fuch  Perfian  authors  as 
efcaped  the  Arabian  profcription,  with  other 
records,  of  which  our  imperfe£k  knowledge 
of  their  language,  and  flender  intercourfe  with 
their  country,  has  hitUerto  deprived  us  of  any 
pofitive  intelligence ;  one  ground  of  prefump- 
tive  information  ouffht  not  to  be  wholly  difre^ 
garded ;  I  mean  Traditbn.  What  are  the 
relations  of  ancient  Egypt  ?  What  are  the 
early  annals  of  Babylonia,  of  Greece,  of  Rome  I 
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Bxcejit  the  fkcred  writings,  what,  in  a  word, 
li  everjr  fpecks  of  hiftofy  a  £ttle  way  beyond 
2000  years  ?  Mere  Traditkm  !  and  much  of 
it  of  the  moft  dmibtful  atid  improbable  cooi'^ 
plexi<»i  I    the  Traditions  of  Pagan  prieib, 
whole  importanob  idded  on  the  inventicm  and 
propagation  of  error.    If  any  dependence  then 
is  j^ed  en.  thofe  Weilern  tales,  in  the  ab« 
fence  of  more  convincing  evidence,  candour 
ought    to  allow  a  proportionable  degree  of 
weight  to  thofe  of  the  £aft.    In  all  countries 
where  any  difficulty,  from  whatever  cauie, 
has  been  found  in  the  raftering  of  public 
events.  Tradition  has  ever  been  obferved  to 
fiourifh  with  fuperior  ftrength ;  and,  through 
the  medium  of  marvellous  embelliihment,  pre* 
fents  us  often  with  the  great  lines  of  the  at* 
chievements  of  former  times.     Where   the 
written  memorials  of  a  people  are  few,  and 
where  fewer  ftill  can  read  them  ;  he  who  re- 
hearies  a  rude  poem,  or  a  romantic  rale,  is 
looked  up  to  with  refped.     Whatever  exalts 
men  above  their  peers,  vdll  ever  be  cultivated 
with  Care  ;  and  ions  will  often  endeavour  to 
excel  in  what  had  raifed  their  fathers  to  dif- 
tin^on.     The  prevalence  of  tradition,  in  the 
darker  ages  of  Europe,  is  unqueftioned.  The 
Bards,  the  Scalds,  and  the  Minflrels,  were 
carefled  by  the  fiercefl  warriors  of  thofe  bar- 
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l^asian  dme6»  Timt  older  conqpo&tions  am 
geoeraUy  coofidcred  as  &e  iPd^  a£)i(»i$  of  sui^ 
cient  Ghie& :  fidioa  psev^ailed  not  ib  mnch 
tiit  later  agef :  it  waa  the  offspring  of  refine-* 
ment;  and  refinement  led  the  way  to  the 
doiWDfal  of  CMral  reGord«  For  when  learning- 
became  mcnre  daSuM ;  when  feudal  lords  con* 
fidered  it  as  no  difgrace  to  $gn  their  names  ; 
when  written  la^ruage  became  difleminated 
th(o'  various  orders,  and  many  could  read  the 
hiftory  of  thoie  deeds  which  formerly  had  beefl 
confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  order 
of  men ;  their  ibngs  wanted  novelty ;  they 
were  no  longer  fought  after ;  their  profefiion 
fell  into  contempt ;  and  at  kngth  was  gra« 
guaUy  extiqguifhed.  ^ 

A  VARIETY  of  circumftances,  peculiar  to 
Afia,  juftifies  us  in  fuppo&ig,  that  tradition 
was  more  vigorous  in  the  lE^  than  even  in 
the  Weft.  In  Perfia,  India,  Tartary,  Arabia, 
from  the  earlieft  of  times,  it  has  been  one  ot 
their  ^ivourite  amufements  to  aflemble,  in  the 
ferene  evenings,  around  their  tents ;  on  the 
platforms  with  which  their  houles  are  in  ge-^ 
neral  roofed  ;  or  in  large  halls  erected  for  the 
purpofe ;  in  order  to  amufb  themfelve$  in  va* 
rious  exercifes  of  genius ;  and  frequently  in 
traditional  narratives  of  the  mo(k  diftinguiflied 
a£kions  of  their  remoter  anceftors. 
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imagery  teight  often  indeed  embellUh.  their 
tales ;  but,  like  the  Gienifalemme  of  Taflb^ 
or  the  Luiiade  of  Camoens,  the  embrcndery  of 
the  imagination  would  not  entirely  conceal  the 
ground- work  of  truth.  Much  rational  infor- 
mation will  therefore  be  difcovered,  not  only 
in  their  more  ferious  traditions,  but  alio  a« 
midft  the  amuiing  wildnefs  of  their  romantic 
fables.  Even  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments, and  other  Eaftern  tales,  though 
we  may  find  no  neceflity  to  believe  in  Alad- 
din's lamp,  in  the  Genie  Danhalh,  or  the 
Fairy  Peri  banou ;  we  (hall,  neverthelefs,  dif- 
cover  a  truer  picture  of  Eaftem  manners  and 
beliefs,  than  in  all  the  Grecian  writers ;  or 
in  hundreds  of  other  books,  more  generally  re- 
fbrted  to  as  authorities.  The  havoc  even  made 
amongft  the  Periian  records,  with  the  oppref- 
(ion  under  which  they  groaned  during  the 
three  firft  centuries  of  Arabian  fubje6tion, 
might  have  united  more  intimately  their  men 
of  knowledge  ;  rendered  their  meetings  more 
freqveut,  and  their  traditions  more  interefl- 
ing ;  from  an  apprehenfion  that  they  would 
drop  into  oblivion,  if  not  ftrongly  and  repeat- 
edly impreiled  upon  the  memories  of  the  rifing 
generation.  That  many  events  may  have  been 
in  this  manner  preferved  in  rude  poems  and 
legendary  tales,  like  the  Runic  fragments  of 
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the  North,  the  Romanzes  of  Spak),  or  the 
Heroic  Ballads  of  our  own  country,  feems  to 
be  highly  probable ;  as  well  as  that  fuch  ma* 
terials  may  have  originally  fuggefted  to  Fir- 
douii  many  of  the  adventures  in  his  Shah  nami : 
which,  like  Homer,  when  ftript  of  the  machi- 
nery of  fupematural  beings,  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain much  true  hiftory,  and  a  moft  undoubted 
pidure  of  the  fuperftition  and  mamiers  of  the 
times.  Profefled  ftory-tellers,  it  may  alio  be 
obferved,  are  of  early  date  in  the  Eaft.  Even 
at  this  day,  men  of  rank  have  generally  one 
or  more,  male  or  female,  amongft  their  at-* 
tendants,  who  amufe  them  and  their  women, 
when  melancholy,  vexed,  or  indifpofed ;  and 
they  are  generally  employed  to  lull  them  afleep. 
Many  of  their  tales  are  highly  amufing,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  Periian  origin,  or  fuch  as  have 
been  written  on  their  model.  They  were 
even  thought  fo  dangerous  by  Mohammed, 
that  he  exprefsly  prohibited  them  in  the  Al- 
coran. The  following  is  given  as  the  reaibn. 
An  Arabian  merchant,  called  Nafler  ben  Ha- 
reth,  having  refided  long  in  Perfia,  returned 
to  his  own  country  whilft  the  prophet  was 
publifhing  his  Alcoran*  Nafler  having,  per- 
haps, paid  conftant  attendance  at  the  meetings 
above  alluded  to,  had  treafured  up  a  number 
of  ftories  relative  to  the  famous  Asfendiar, 
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Roftaait  dnd  oth^  ancient  betoes  o{  PcriHb 
Thefe  he  related  to  his  cdunttym^^  ihif 
thought  them  excellent :  the  legends  of  the 
Alcoran  were  even  neglected  s  and  they  plains 
ly  tdd  Mohammed,  when  rehearfmg  fouie 
verfes  he  pretended  to  have  juft  received  from 
heaven,  that  the  Perfian  tales  were  iar  fupe^ 
rior  to  his.  This  alarmed  him  :  and  he  im« 
isiediately  produced  part  of  a  chapter,  as  ient 
by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  declaring  them  to  be 
impious  and  pernicious  fables,  hateful  to  God 
-and  to  his  prophet :  a  cenfure  which  inilandy 
and  long  checked  their  currency  with  all  true 
believers  in  the  new  religion.  * 

Another  circumftance,,  which  Inuft  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  prefervation  of  writ« 
ten  and  traditional  hiftory  in  the  EdA^  is 
Pride  of  Blood;  upon  which  their  great  men 
value  themfelves  far  beyond  the  iproudeft  Eu- 
ropean grandee.  Genealogy  has  confequently 
long  been  cultivated  with  fingular  attention ; 
and  the  following,  amongft  other  reafbns^ 
may  be  aifigned  for  it.  The  defultory  form 
of  government^  which  has  in  general  prevail^* 
ed  in  Afia,  has  feldom  left  any  fecurity  but 
the  fword  for  the  pofleilion  of  power.  Re« 
verfes  of  fortune  have,  in  confequence,  been 
frequent  and  fuddcn  ;  and  it  has  been  no  un<» 
common  objefk   to  behold  a  nian  rifing  to 
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ibvere^ty«  wbolib  £Mhcr  had  hieen  in  tbf 
roirancft  condition  of  iQaAkiud*  Ye(  this  ab* 
joS:  creature  might  pofEbly  have  been  defcc^d^ 
od  from  fooie  ancient  dynafty  of  Jkings^  whom 
a  fimilar  revolution  had  driven  from  their 
throne.  The  moft  powerful  and  moft  favour* 
ed  nobles  would  naturally,  at  the  fgme  time, 
/hare  the  £ite  of  their  pnnce«  Some  obfcure 
comer  or  diftant  country  might,  give  them  ro- 
fuge ;  where  a  regard  for  perfbnal  fafety,  and 
the  pmfpeOi  of  a  new  revolution,  would  iut 
duce.tbem  to  conceal,  under  a  xxiean  difguiie, 
the  royalty  or  noblenefs  of  their  origin.  Thif 
gave  an  ext^ifive  range  to  claims  of  fuperior 
Birth ;  and  whether  real  or  imaginary,  they 
were  confidered  as  points  of  too  much  confe- 
quence  to  be  n^le£fced  by  a  new  monarch,  a 
iiiccefsful  general,  pr  a  rifing  iUteiman.  Every 
ipecies  of  evidence  was  there£>Fe  anjuouClj 
ibught  for ;  and  the  ikilful  in  gpnealqgy  werip 
encouraged  with  a  liberality  that  had  npthiog 
European  in  it.  Innumerable  proofs  migh^ 
be  brox^t :  I  (hall  menbon  a  hWp  * 

Akdjsshir,  furnamed  Bab^fii  who 
(A.  D.  202.)  wrefted  the  fceptre  from  Arde* 
ban^  the  laft  king  of  the  Afhk^nian  ^ymiiyp 
was  the  ion  of  a  0iepherd,  v^o  kept  the  iheep 
i>f  one  Babcg,  and  married  Hs  daughter.  No 
iboner  however  was  he  £xed  upon  the  thron^^ 
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than^  with  the  afliftance  of  genealogies,  he 
proved  his  defcent  from  Safian,  the  difinherit- 
6d  ion  of  Bahaman. — Saman,  the  founder  of 
the  dynafty  of  the  Samanides,  who  reigned  in 
Tranfoxania  from  the  year  873  to  997,  was 
the  fon  of  a  camel- driver ;  and  for  fbme  time 
followed  the  fame  profefiion  :  but  his  pofte* 
rity  brought  their  genealogy  from  Behram 
Joubin,  (defcended  from  a  family  that  had 
reigned  at  Rei)  who  ufurped,  for  ibme  time, 
the  throne  of  Perfia  towards  the  end  of  the 
fixth  century.-~Abou  Mohammed  Obeidallah, 
the  firft  of  the  Fatemite  dynafty  in  Africa, 
(who  afterwards  conquered  Egypt,  where  they 
reigned  as  Khalifs)  had  been  a  lockfmith  at 
Emelfa  in  Syria.  But  this  trade  he  abandoned, 
and  fet  up  for  a  prophet ;  in  which  he  was  fb 
fuccefsfiil,  that  he  foon,  by  the  help  of  his 
followers,  railed  himielf  to  fovereign  power  : 
and  pretended  to  be  defcended  from  the  Kha* 
lif  Ali  and  Fatemah,  Mohammed's  daugh- 
ter.  The  Khalifs  of  Baghdad,  part  of  whofe 
dominions  he  had  ufurped,  publiflied  feveral 
manifeftos  againft  him  and  his  fuccefibrs  ;  in 
which  the  fallacy  of  their  pretenfions  were 
expofed.  But  they  ftill  allerted  their  claim. ; 
and,  upon  this  ground,  fupported  their  right  to 
the  Khalifat,  as  the  only  true  Imams,  or  heads 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion.*— *Buiah,  the 
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father  of  Amaduddowla,  the  firft  Periian  mo* 
narch  of  the  Deylemite  race,  was  a  fifher- 
man ;  but  his  ion,  when  he  alTumed  the 
diadem,.  (A,  D«  932.)  traced  the  family  to 
Behram  Gur,  who  reigned  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.— Seljuk,  the  founder  of 
the  Seljukian  dynafty  of  Turks,  claimed  kin- 
dred to  Afrafiab,  an  ancient  king  of  Turan  or 
Scythia,  who  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in 
the  early  period  of  Perfian  hiftory, — One  of 
the  firfl  cares  of  Tamerlane  was  to  afcertaia 
his  rektionihip  to  Jengiz  Khan  :  farther  it 
was  unneceflary  to  go ;  for  that  conqueror, 
in  the  meridian  of  his  greatnefs,  had  carried 
up  a  regular  pedigree  to  Turk,  the  ion  of  Ja* 
phet.-— Ifmael  Sefi,  the  firil  king  of  the  late 
reigning  family  of  Periia,  who,  after  defeating 
the  princes  of  the  White  Ram,  mounted  the 
throne  about  the  year  1502,  traced  alio  his 
genealogy  to  Ali  and  Fatemah. — It  mufl:  be 
unneceflary  to  multiply  examples :  inferior 
men  were  equally  ambitious  of  high  defcent : 
whilil  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  the  whole  idea  appears  to  have  originat- 
ed more  from  fafliion  or  a  natural  impulfe  of 
the  mind,  than  any  coniideration  of  ilate  po- 
licy :  for  we  by  no  means  find  that  the  people 
of  Aiia  have  ever  diftinguiflied  themfelves  for 
attachment  to  royal  blood ;  having  fubmitted 
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in  general  widi  equal  fauaixtj  to  iovereigii 
pQwer^  ivhether  adminiftred  hy  die  ion  of  a 
prince  or  the  ibn  of  apea&nt.  * 

SvcH  having  been  the  ruling  pailioa  tn  the 
Eaft  for  iMuftrious  defcent,  it  is  hardij  ne« 
cefikry  to  oMerve,  that  Genealogy  is  a  ftudy 
fe  intimately  conneAed  wkh  Hiftorical  know* 
ledge,  that  it  id  impoilibte  to  arrive  at  any 
proficiency  in  the  one,  without  being  minute** 
ly  veried  in  the  other :  but  particularly  on 
the  preient  ground ;  where  afq>eal6  to  the 
eras  and  actions  of  diitinguiihed  men,  through 
whom  it  would  be  neceflary  to  conned  the 
chain  of  evidence,  muft  have  required  a  very 
critical  acquaintance  with  chronology  and 
public  fa£t8  :  to  avoid  obvious  contra<^dions^ 
and  give  an  air  of  plaufible  accuracy  to  pedi« 
f^rees,  which,  in  msiy  cafes,  muft  have  been 
more  fpecioas  than  iblid*  ' 

T  H  c  fame  devatton  of  fentiment,  we  may 
alio  obierve,  which  inipired  thofe  high  ideas 
of  fuperior  birth,  led  naturally  to  a  wiih  for 
future  fame.  To  add  to  the  glory  of  a  family 
line  was  a  favourite  objed.  Hiitorians  and 
poets  were,  oi  coniequence,  often  in  the  train 
of  a  fuccefsful  conqueror.  They  were  wit* 
neiies  of  the  events  they  were  to  deliver  down 
to  foture  times ;  and  they  were  neither  en^ 
peded  to  exaggerate  or  invent.     The  richea 
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• 

ted  hotioinrs  conferred  thti^efeve  tm  mtvk  o£ 
lieotuSy  has  nothing  fimikr  in  our  weAem 
world  :  whilft  the  freedom  of  their  fbiftunss^ 
and  the  manlinefs  of  their  mcftsl  leffixis^  will 
hardly  be  conoeived  by  thofe  ivbo  have  beeii 
ticcuflGmed  to  annex  to  Eaftern  minds  the 
fisefings  alone  of  fervility  and  terror.  We 
have,  in  confe^uence,  particular  hiiiaries,  not 
only  of  almoft  every  Eastern  Dyiia%y  and  of 
every  di£Bngui(hed  prince^  but  of  the  prind-* 
pal  countries  and  cities  of  Afia  ;  and  moft  ^ 
them  written  with  fuch  an  apparent  adherence 
to  truth  and  impartiality,  that  they  are  almoft 
conftantly  preferred  to  European  writers,  by 
our  modem  hiftorians.  of  the  Cmzattks,  and 
other  Eailem  events  of  the  middle  ag^.  * 

The  royal  and  noble  authors  of  Afia  ae% 
at  the  fame  time,  numberlefs :  4a  catsiiogoe 
alone  would  fill  a  volume.  I  fhall  here  x}ofy 
take  notice  of  the  Vizir  Neaam  sd^mulk ;  :as  t 
finail  manufcript  of  that  great  -man's  will 
furnifh  me  with  feveral  fads  iclative  to  Ea& 
tern  manners.  -Nezam  rofe  from  la  private 
ilation  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  be  Visir 
to  the  Sultan  Alp  Arflan  and  his  Ton  Malek- 
fliah  Jelaleddin  :  which  high  office  he  held 
till  near  ninety  years  of  age ;  when  he  wtfs 
tabbed  by  a  Batanifl,  one  of  the  fubje&s  nf 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain ;  whilft  he 
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was  reading  a  petition  which  the  aflafiih  had 
prefented*  This  Vizir  was  one  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  men  of  any  age  or  country.  He 
was  a  complete  fbtefman  and  a  confummate 
general.  He  was  learned  :  and  a  moft  mu« 
nificent  patron  of  learning.  He  founded  and 
endowed  many  feminaries  of  fcience,  but  par- 
ticularly a  noble  college  at  Baghdad.  His 
palace  was  ever  open  to  men  of  genius ;  many 
of  whom  enjoyed  gxeat  penfions  from  his  pri-* 
vate  purfe.  They  looked  upon  then^elves  as 
his  fubje^ls  and  children ;  and  ufually  attend- 
ed their  benefador,  on  great  fblemnities,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  empire*  ^ 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations,  which 
might  be  fwelled  by  many  authorities,  I  ap- 
prehend it  will  appear  fufficiently  evident,  that 
the  Periians  and  other  Afiatics  have  been  re- 
markably attentive  to  the  annals  of  their  coun- 
try :  that  their  materials  for  ancient  hiftory 
are  upon  a  footing  of  refpedl  not  inferior  to 
thofe  of  more  Weftem  nations :  that  their 
traditions  are  upon  a  ground  as  fubftantial  as 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  and  other 
people  of  high  antiquity :  and  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  royal  and  noble  defcent,  more  confpi* 
cuous  in  Afia  than  even  in  the  more  Weftem 
regions,  muft  have  been  produ&ive  of  much 
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refcSiTchf  and  opened  uncommon  channels  fot 
genealogical  and  hiftorical  inveftigation. ' 

W  H  £  H  we  ftrengthen  this  chain  of  fa^s 
and  probabilities^  by  confidering  how  high  in 
favour  phyiicians  and  other  learned  Greeks 
were  at  the  courts  of  almoft  every  Mohamme- 
dan prince ;  when  we  confider  the  number 
of  merchants  and  other  travellers  in  perpetual 
motion  between  the  Eaft  and  Weft;  when 
we  coniider  the  frequent  embaffies ;  the  al«» 
liances  by  marriage ;  the  familiarity  of  con* 
verfation  which   appears  to   have  been  fup* 
ported  with  an  eafe  wherein  interpreters  had 
evidently  no  concern  :  and  when  we  add  to 
the  whole,    the  lingular  attachment  of  the 
princes  of  the  Eaft  to  almoft  every  fpecies  of 
learning,  whilft  Conftantinople  was  the  theatre 
of  every  barbarity  that  could  degrade  humati 
nature :  the  prefumption  is  much  ftronger, 
that  the  Afiatics  fpoke  Greek,  than  that  the 
Grecians  fpoke  Arabic  or  Perfian.     As  every 
ground  of  reafbn  ieems  to  lead  us  therefore 
to  conclude^  that  the  Greek  tongue  was,  for 
many  centuries,  known  in  the  Eaft,  nearly  as 
well  perhaps  as  it  is  now  in  Europe ;  we  muft 
extinguifti  all  curiofity  in  man,  and  contradiA 
every  charafteriflic  difpofitipn  of  human  na- 
ture, if  vve  fuppofe  that  the  Grecian  accounts 
of  Ancient  Alia  Ihould  have  remained^  for  £> 
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mMy  ig68^  wheUj  vnib^itgwb  la  tite  men  of 
eruditiim^  wbo  wratci  i  or  iq  tiu  mea  ol  (snk^i 

wtm  p^rQ)ttZ«d  tbeoit  H'ii9»ry  b  oqq  of  the 
gHI  obje^»  which  6i|gsige9  the  aCfeention,  when 
4ip{U0g  ui«Q  a  jwciga  txvigue.  Sovereigns 
99d  mimfters  of  ftate  muft  ever^  above  all 
faen»  be  ioterefted  to  knowing  what  ftrangers 
fay  relative  to  their  ovm  or  neighbouring 
](ingdofa$.  The  KhaUf  Abnamaun^  in  parti«» 
cular,  was  a  prince  of  extenfive  erudition, 
and  unbounded  curiofity.  He  could  not  well 
he  indtfierent  with  regard  to  what  the  ancients 
jcnight  fay  relative  to  Babylonia,  his  royal  re** 
iidence  and  feat  of  government.  He  had 
ordered,  without  reftri(9:ion,  a  general  collec-« 
tion  of  Greek  authors  to  be  made  for  the  pur«» 
poile  of  tranflation ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to 
fuppoie  tJiat  HiAorians  could  be  excepted. 
They  rouft  have  been  fubmitted,  amongil 
tibe  rdl,  to  the  review  of  the  learned  :  their 
ibbjed  would  naturally  be  reported  to  the 
Khalif :  and  if  not  tranflated,  it  could  appa* 
cently  arife  only  from  the  condderation,  that 
their  hiftory  of  thoie  countries  feenied  merely 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub  ferioufly  told ;  and  by  no 
sx^eans  agreeable  to  the  belief  either  of  the  ab- 
origines of  the  country,  or  of  the  ingenious 
men  of  all  nations,  who,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  empire,  ibcked  to  Baghdad,  as  the 
centre  of  magnificence  and  fcieuce.     When 
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4ire  refle&  them  that  die  Mohamooedan  wri^ 
ters  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  Grecian  hif* 
tones :  that  they  have  given  ua  fads  of  a  veiy 
different  complexion:  that  no  hiftorian  wiU 
ever  prefume  to  publifli  annals  of  his  own 
country,  totally  diifimilar  to  the  great  lines 
of  anceftorial  atchievemoit,  which  nuift  ever 
remain  ftrongly  impreiled  upon  the  minds  of 
a  people ;  and  that  thofe  hiAories  of  Periia  are 
confidered  as  genuine  by  the  Afiatics  in  gene* 
ral :  no  obfervation  on  the  manners  of  man- 
kind can  juftify  a  total  difregard  to  them  s 
though  di£R)nant  to  the  relations  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  receivie* 
Modern  compilers  of  Ancient  Hiftory  may 
wi(h  indeed  to  conceal  their  ignorance  of  the 
languages  and  literature  of  the  Sail  under  one 
general  unfuppoited  aflertion.  That  they  ar^ 
wild,  unintereiling,  and  obfcure ;  but  fucb  a 
mode  of  indifcriminate  cenfure  can  tend  only 
to  perpetuate  error.  Truth  ou^t  to  be  iearchp 
ed  for  wherever  it  can  be  found ;  a&d  a  waU 
authenticated  fa£l:,  if  told  by  ia  Perfian,  a^ 
Arab,  or  a  Chmefe,  ihould  remove  an  ii)i« 
probability,  though  adorned  with  all  the  elo^ 
quence  of  Greece  or  Rome.  * 

It  win  not  be  conceived,  however,  th^t  I 
wifli  any  ancient  ftory  eicploded  but  upoo 
grounds  of  obvious  proprie^.     A  £ree  and 
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candid  inveftigalion  is  aU  that  is  propofed^ 
Even  the  moft  impoffible  and  moft  abfurd  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  fables  may  keep  their 
ground,  till  more  rational  and  well  Supported 
fads  appear  to  fill  their  room.  Any  thing  is 
better  than  a  vacuum.  Geographers  of  un- 
known regions,  according  to  the  poet,  place 
in  their  maps  *^  Elephants  inftead  of  towns  :" 
and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  allowing  the 
Elephantine  legends  of  Old  Greece  ftill  to 
amufe  our  Hfure  hours :  but  if  a  town  is  at 
length  difcovered,  the  Elephant  ihould  iurely 
change  his  ftation.  Semiramis^  the  Argonauts^ 
Sefojiris^  and  half  the  marvellous  tales  of  early 
times,  are  all  Elephants :  but  as  they  would 
leave  a  mighty  blank  in  thofe  high  ages  of 
fable,  they  may  ftill  continue  to  fill  their  re- 
IpeAive  niches ;  like  Bacchus,  and  Venus, 
and  Hercules,  and  Ceres.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  it  is  refining  rather  too  much 
upon  the  credulity  of  man,  to  fix,  like  the 
great  Newton,  the  precife  epochas  of  thofe 
Pagan  Gods  and  Heroes :  introducing  even 
eclipfes,  and  other  aflronomical  obfervations ; 
to  demonflrate  the  eras  and  adventures  of  be- 
ings, whofe  exigence  ftands  upon  a  ground 
by  no  means  more  fubflantial  than  the  Gara- 
gantua  of  Rablais,  or  the  Brobdiggnaggs  of 
Lemuel  GuUiven    ^M  do  not  pretend,  fays 
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^^  Sir  Ifaac,  (in  the  eighth  page  of  hb  Chro« 
^*  nology),  to  be  exad:  to  a  year :  there  may 
^*  be  errors  of  five  or  ten  years,  and  fbmetimes 
**  twenty,  and  not  much  above.**  This  pub- 
lication, indeed,  bearing  the  name  of  the  im- 
mortal Newton,  though  highly  built  upon  by 
fubfequent  chronologers,  is  fo  unipeakably  in- 
ferior to  that  great  man's  other  works,  that 
I  am  alpioft  unwilling  to  believe  its  authen«» 
ticity ;  ^  and  can  hardly  be  perfiiaded  he  ever 
would  have  publifhed  it  himfelf.  The  mate-* 
rials  of  which  it  is  compofed  were  probably 
mere  memoranda,  committed  to  paper  in  the 
intervals  of  relaxation  from  more  abftraded 
ftudies.  He  could  not  but  perceive  contra*< 
di^ons  and  impofiibilities  in  the  ancient  hif- 
torians,  and  in  the  fyftems  of  thofe  who  had 
framed  chronologies  from  their  data.  Some- 
thing he  might  have  meditated,  and  fbme* 
thing  we  might  have  had,  of  authority  (imi* 
lar  to  his  higher  demonftrations ;  bad  he  lived 
to  have  ient  it  into  the  world,  completely 
confidered,  and  fini(hed  with  that  penetrating 
difcemment,  which  fo  remarkably  diilinguifh- 
ed  his  philoibphical  inveftigations.  But  this 
remains  to  be  regretted.  Poflhumous  publi- 
cations are  always  to  be  fufpedled ;  and  many 
a  great  man's  fame  has  felt  moft  cruel  ftabs 
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from  the  awitBtf  of  the  public  ibr  fsvtn  the 
gleanhigs  of  Itiperior  genins,  asd  the  nodif- 
Ceming  xeai  of  <)me  llimving  firiends.  •• 
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Contradi£tiom  in  Greek  H/Jfhrians  and  ChrMty^ 
login,  ^uten  Semirumh.  Yhe  Jfrgonautk 
expedkion.    iefcfiris. 

T  ET  us  now  take  a  ffight  view  of  iSm  cwk^ 
fiftency  of  the  Greek  writers^  and  ^iie 
more  modem  chronologers,  with  regard  to 
a  few  of  die  famous  perfonages  and  tvcnts  of 
antiquity,  and  .  then  candidly  determine  the 
juftice  of  their  claim  to  QitKmtted  beUef  and 
authority. —Queen  Semiramis^  accordit^  to 
Cteftas,  lived  about  2280  Before  Chrift :  Hel^ 
vicus  fays  2248  :  Syncellus  2177  :  Pctavitra 
2060:  Bufebius  1984:  Dr.Jackfbn  1^4: 
Archbifliop  Ufher  12 15,  Philobiblius  (from 
Satlconiathon).  1 200 :  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  76a  : 
Herodotus  713:  and  D'Herbelot,  fuppofing 
her  to  havto  been  the  Perfian  queen  Homai^ 
grandmother  to  Darab  11.  (Darius  Codoman«- 
nus),  brings  her  down  within  four  hundred 
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foxs  of  our  eia.  Djodorus,  Strabo,  Suidas^ 
Arnfoif  and  atWs,  diJcr  laUb  ^A  variovs  de- 
g^^ :  whilft  the  editions  tfa^y  ^cribe  to .  her 
^e  fLS  nipnilrpus  and  ^ppckffib^  ^s  thp  dijTr 
ai^een^n^t  of  their  reipedive  ejras.  ^ 

T  H  p  Argonp^ic  Expedftiott  has,  by*  nianj 
Je^rnf^  m/e^,  b^n  omiidered  as  a  ^  fb  unr 
queftjooable,  tl^^t  ^t  has  become  a  kind  9/ 
grand  era  for  aicertaining  tl^e  fxji^f ^  doubtfi;^ 
dat^s  of  ffiany  ^u^equent  eyents.  %  Ifa^ 
^ewton,  by  c^cul^ons  of  the  retrograde 
motion  of  tl^e  Eqyino^al  an^  ^li^itifj  points^ 
c^^ed  the  Cpliireb^  from  their  fupppfed  pl^c^ 
thie^,  till  the  ye^ir  1690,  fixes  ^this  ^xpeqitioj^ 
about  the  ye^r  937  before  Chriftj,  |fr;9\ind?^ 
chiefly  upqn  a  fuppofition,  A?t  tl^e^^ 
wfis  in  ventjsd  hy  t^o  of  tli^  A,rggii^a^ts  Chirou 
gnd  Mufaus ;  whp  deUne^ed  the  pi^iei^don,  un- 
^  the  name  of  Argo^^mosv^  i^  ^^i^rifm^ 
But  ,^s  feems  to  be  a  fvLodaijne^tal  ^^ijor  int9 
jiyl^h  thi^  great  nian  iias  fal}en,  fsfcp,  in  jiis 
pw?  line.  C^nqp\i$9  jt^e  chief  ,ftar  qf  ^rgo^ 
19  4p^  37  degre^^  from  the  fbuth  pole  :  thf 
gfP^^  ,pait  ^  «{he  confteyation  i^  fHU  nearer 
fp  it.  The  cpi^r^  of  th^  /uppofed  voyage 
ixvoi  QreQce  to  p^lqliu^  ^^ s  between  39  and 
AS  .<Mgrec8  of  mxa^  te^itude.  ^  few  only 
fif  th«  Jgfler  ftarp  can  jpoffibljr  t)e  feen  in  th? . 

jubok  trft«k ;  wW  thole  of  the  fi#  qi^ni* 
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tude,  and  which  alone  arc  deferving  of  notictf 
in  every  aftronomrcal  obfervation,  are,  in  thofe 
parts,  totally  invifible.  But  had  this  fpherc 
been  conftrufted  by  the  Argonauts  ;  and  had 
they  wiflied  to  commemorate  the  enterprize 
by  placing  their  (hip  amongft  the  ftars;  they 
mufl  apparently  have  chofen  a  conflellation 
which  Was  confpicuous  in  Greece ;  and  not 
one,  the  vifible  ftars  of  which  were  too  mi- 
nute to  attract  attention,  or  to  be  of  the  leaft 
ufe  in  the  diredion  of  their  navigation.  But 
in  faft  the  veiy  foundation  of  this  aftronomi* 
cal  queftion  has  no  bafis :  we  have  no  previ- 
ous demonftratioR  of  the  era  of  Chiron  and 
Mufaeus,  or  even  of  their  cxiftence.  The  in- 
vention of  the  Iphere,  rude  as  it  confefledly 
was,  and  by  no  means  a  folid  ground  for 
exadt  calculation,  is^at  the  fame  time  afiigned 
to  many  who  were  not  Argonauts  :  and  theit 
pretenfions  feem  equally  fubilantial.  Diodo- 
rus  afcribBS  it  «to  Atlas  ;  fbme  attribute  it  to 
Palamedes  ;  others  to  Nauficaa,  the  daughter 
of  king  Alcinous  ;  and  many  deny  it  to  have 
been  evm  of  Grecian  origin^  but  to  have  come 
from  Egypt.  Granting  therefore  that  the 
equinoxial  colure  actually  pafled  through  the 
middle  of  Aries,  when  that  fphere  was  con-  . 
ftruded,  no  argument  can  poffibly  be  drawn 
from  thence  to  fix  the  Argcxiautic  expedidcm^ 
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$nj  more  than  the  building  of  the  pyramids, 
till  it  has  been  firft  of  all  Ihown  that  the  Ar« 
gonauts  were  the  inventors.  ^ 

Let  us  next  consider  the  Argonauts  in 
.point  of  number,  their  courie,  their  atchieve- 
ments,  and  the  time  employed  m  the  expeditioiu 
Fifty-Mc  is  the  higheft  amount :  fbme  make 
them  ovXy  forty -four.  Yet  thefe  heroes,  be- 
fides  many  other  important  feats,  attack  Lao* 
medon  and  take  Troy  ;  they  build  cities  and 
temples  in  various  diftant  countries,  which 
half  a  million  could  neither  have  erected  nor 
peopled ;  and  return  to  Greece  mfour  months j 
or, .  according  to  fome,  in  two.  The  courfe 
they  deer  is  equally  full  of  contradiction.  On 
(hor  return  from  Colchis,  they  found,  it  is 
iaid,  iEtes,  the  king  of  that  country,  whole 
ileece  and  daughter  they  had  ftolen,  prepared 
with  a  fleet  to  difpute  their  pai&ge  through 
the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace.  Declining  an  en- 
gagement, they  ftruck  acrofs  the  Euxine,  and 
failed  up  the  Danube,  the  Don,  or  fbme 
other  river,  through  Northern  Europe,  into 
the  Baltic  (  and  thence  returned,  by  the  Me« 
diterrapeah,  to  Greece* ,  Sotne  condjud  them 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Po  or  the  Rhone  ; 
and  others,  by  the  fouthern  ocean,  through 
ILybia.  Another  clafs  traces  them  over  the 
great  continent  of  Afia  into  the  Indian 
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the  Red  Seat,  dtid  thd  Nile ;  dt£lg^ng  thtlt 
Argo  all  the  ttay  ov^r  iiiountiuns«  or  tiriy'mg 
it  on  thdr  IhoUldets^  t^here  the)f  ebUM  mt 
conviiniently  fail.  It  is  utmecef&t^  to  d^Vell 
vfod  the  mor^  minute  deviations.  Senile  ixaist 
ysiba  the  coinmander^  others  inf^  fbr  Hlt<t 
ctileB ;  and  even  the  place  of  deftinatidti  isi  Va^ 

rted  fttm  Cdchli  on  the  Euxine^  txi  th^  ex^ 
treaiit^r  of  the  Indian  coaft.  Diodohss^  Cb  gtv^ 
ihe  \«hote  an  air  of  probability,  coritrsdiif^  jft 
ihany  Tefpe£!t&,  everjr  prior  account,  Had  ioakH 
them  retam  throu^  the  Hellefpont  $  l^vit^ 
all  their  fkmoti^  buildings^  to  which  he  hlin^ 
&lfi  neverthetefsj  frequently  alludes^  to  te 
fe<bnc3ed  t6  an  lE^reemetit  with  this  route  by 
the  reddef  o^  a6y  fiibfeqtient  hilborian.-  lit 
tnmld  be  ^nfdkif^  t6  enlarge  up6n  the  varknift 
fmpoffibdlitiied  i^f  this  celebrated  enterprise  s 
dad  indeed  the  accoVinti  given  b^  Diodoru^j 
StmbO,  atid  ^dxh^t  later  writers^  Were  thei-e  tH 
Esther  itfcohfiftdncyj  feem  at  Oolce  to  be  ^ 
eomptete  refotatien  of  the  whole.  They  &# 
the  bc«i&grtnty  df  thfen:  predeceflcfrs ;  abAir- 
cKtles  and  cohtradi3iot^  in  aitinbil  ^e^  fihi . 
tmdA  k(^  well  efirape  their  penei'ratiiota.  They 
tv%ttt  t%ei«lfoi%  updh  « Vli^rettt  |)lati.  Tlft^ 
tbuk  pliit  <»f  dfle^  part  of  ariotltei^  thi'&w  lA 
^ftjt6rttr6  With  S  tibei^  h^k^ ;  itod  fbtiiiek 
&mi  th%  Mtofe  aii  l^^p^thefid,  l»Mch  M%ljk 
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^e  an  author  fbmc  flight  aif  at  leofl;  %£  mi^ 
£iiency  with  himfelf*  Their  tale?  ate  nptpre 
|»Iaufihle ;  yet  {liU  they  are  but  tale$ :  we 
canoot  call  them  &i£ksm  Such  however  hat 
been  the  iyfiem  appareiuljr  ^pte4  by  every 
fttbib^uent  chionolt^jer  and  compiler*  Pio- 
dorus  appears  to  have  been  the  model  We 
hsmy  in  confequence^  ancient  events^  not  it 
they  reaUjr  happenedt  but  as  it  was  thdnglat 
tfaeylhould  hatre  happen«d«  In  their  hand* 
€surly  hHlory  baa  acq^uiared^  in  iome  r^j^o^ 
the  inperficial  appearance  of  prababUity ;  but 
ag  mach  may  be  faid  ibr  Pbaxamond  or  Caf- 
faadca;  and  Orooudates^  AiGfccs^  and  thp 
Fair  Barfinat  nxay  tfaxow  in  thdr  daiJQ  ti^  b^ 
nafizddi  and  to  have  their  aas  afc^rtaiiw^ 
with  e^iaai  pietenfion^  to  reaion  as  H<yniki{^ 
Jafim,  or  Medoi^  ^ 

To  launch  upon  the  ocean  of  clironoiogy 
woidd  require  a  feparate  and  an  exteniive 
treatiie.  It  may  only  be  proper  here  to  oh* 
ierve,  that  all  the  eminent  men  in  this  line 
have  fplit  upon  the  Rock  of  Syftem.  A  fa- 
vourite hypothefis  being  once  adopted,  they 
bend  every  thing  to  a  co-inddence.  Sir  John 
Marfliam  and  Sir  liaac  Newton,  for  example^ 
fyacy  a  fimilitude  between  Shijhak  king  of 
£gypt  and  Sefofiris^  ^ofe  being  and  period 
cf  exigence  is  as   doubtful  as  Semiramis^ 
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^The  fabulous  Selbftris  conquered  half  the 
world ;   buti  the  Shifliak  of  Scripture  only 

'  plundered  Jemfalem  and  returned.  All  the 
refemblance  that  can  be  difcemed  is,  that  they 
dre  both  faid  to  have  been  kings  of  Egypt ; 
and  that  they  had  both  great  arniies :  yet  to 
force  them  into  a  point  of  contad,  Sefoftiris  is 
brought  down  fome  hundreds  of  years  from 
the  flation  where  ancient  hiftorians  had  placed 
him  ;  and  cirbumftances  totally  diffimilar  are 
taicked  into  a  moft  unfatisfaftory  proof  of  thdr 
£militude.  But,  with  lefs  violence,  Charle«- 
magne  and  Louis  XIV.  might  be  made  the 
iameperibn.  They  were  both  kings  of  France; 
both  were  powerful  princes ;  and  both  pof* 
fefledy  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  thirft  of 
iextenfive  conqueft,  and  the  confequent  luxurj 
of  making  mankind  wretched,  t 
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SECT.    V. 


^be  Chronology  of  the  Sacred  Writings  perplex* 
ei  hy  endeavouring  to  reconcile  it  with  that 

.  of  the  Greeks.  An  attempt  to  adjufl  the  Se* 
venSy  yean  Captivity.  Building  on  Eq/iern 
proper,  names,  unfuppprted  by  faSts^  the  rock 
on  which  Chronologers  bavefplit. 

^T^HE  endeavours  of  commentators  tore* 
concile  all  the  events  of  s^cients  times 
to  the  hiilory  of  the  Greeks,  have  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  pagan  annals.  The 
chronology  of  the  Sacred  Writing  has,  in 
many  points,  without  the  appearance  of  ne- 
ceifity,  been  forced  into  an  analogy  with  their 
imaginaxy  eras  :  in  confequence  of  which,  a 
vamety  of  anachronifms  have  been  introduced, 
.which  are  in  diredl  oppofitipn  to  the  Hijiorical 
Books  of  Scripture  J  to  the  Jewi/b  Chronicles  y 
to  JofepbuSy  and  to  all  obfervation  on  the 
longevity  of  man.  I  (hall  attempt  to  clear 
up  one  event,  fubmitting,  with  much  defe- 
rence, the  fblidity  of  .my  conjectures  to  men 
^  deeper  refearch  and  fuperior  abilities.   The 
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Grecians  have  ^ven  us  the  hiftory  of  a  Per« 
iian  King,  called  Kt^,  which  we  tranflate 
Cyrus.  Ifaiab  prophecies,  that  a  prince  named 
8ni3  Corejb  will  releale  the  Jiws  from  capti* 
vity,  and  order  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple* 
To  reconcile  thefe  two  princes,  has  been  con- 
fidered  as  an  objed  ti  high  importance ;  airi 
much  learning  has  been  em;4o)red  to  embar- 
rafs  a  much  xnoi^  fimple  and  £itisfadory  ohro* 
Aoiogy.     The  Jewifli  larger  ihromcle,  iuid 
Jfofephus,  ftnifh  the  building  of  the  temple 
only  about  ihirty^ftmr  years  before,  the  fell  of 
the  Periian  empire  :  the  Samaritan  interrup* 
tioni  hitd  protrddled  the  comj^tion  of  the 
W6rk  near  twenty  years :    the  Macedonian 
C6nq«ieft  took  place  about  the  year  331 ;  to 
which,  if  we  add  the  fifiy^fi^  f^^^  abwe* 
mentioned,  the  ptoelamation  of  Cor^fb  mnA 
have  bettt  tfliied  «bout  the  ye^  3^5*    But 
the  death  ofCyrm  id  pbtied,  by  the  conco^ 
fence  of  oof  chr<mok>gers,  in  5»99  or  144. 
years  before  this  period  :  he  therefore  oould 
net  be  the  prifice  aJluded  to  by  Xfaiah«    As  a 
«onHnnatioti  of  ihe  probability  of  (!be  JewiAi 
thtes,  Joiephus  mentions  exipMfsly,  that  Safr- 
^ialliit,the  Samaritsai  gctverfMr,  wfaohad^v«ti 
ft  mudi  ifitemiptioft  to  the  building  ef  fkib 
temple,  was  nthe  in  the  lime  tfAkxa^dir^ 
trhich  is^sttremely  pelfible  by  the  abDV»iftiN^ 
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iiriogjr :  but  by  the  Cobfitiisii  fyfleto,  he  ttoA 

then  iurre  ttoebd^  aoo  ytatB  nf  t^i  Jadtbn 

iMi  die  High  Prieft  wh«  met  Alexander  ISA 
hib  retuM  fr<Mn  ih&  (kge  of  Tyre^  in  tivs  ye9^ 
33itt  NbW  by  thg  Sacred  Writmgis  we  fiftd) 
that  Jaddua  was  the  fifth  m  foeoeffioti  ^ta 
3^\^jte»}  Who^  tiS^Xh&c  With  ZdtdbiMi  Con- 
dui^tol  home  th»  captive  Jew»i  This  e^ent^ 
if  tsAtuidfisd  With  the  Grmm  Cytui,  muft 
have  be^  iti  they^r  536,  or  204  yeafS  be<»' 
fork  the  abdve-mentioned  meeting  |  ti^Sich 
happened  in  the  jf^«A&  year  of  ^'^ifcftWs  pri<9ft-^ 
hood»  As  Jtpua  was  prc^bly  advtttised  iti 
a^ef  wheh  cdtamiCIioned  with  Z^rdakei  to 
lead  theucajptive  peop]:«  home,  ^^oM^M^M  y<^& 
miy  b6  a  Ml  allowatvce  ^  his  digi^^  fu^ 
fitqne^'to  (hat  period ;  which  leavite  ^^y** 
Jf'^  y6aTS  eiach  to  the  otheir  ^)i«r  )  ia  «6rm  litr 
bftytitid  aU  oal^l&tbb  and  probability  i  «^ 
iiij^y'  al  tlie  J^w^  high  fSiefibhobd  Wld  f«* 
nnrki^  for  a  .very  ^uick  (uccdfiook  *Vkk 
d^nfem  ahd  records  of  ^h^  J^ws,  whe^  fiki^ 
tite  <^roU61ogy  of  ^che  4>\!iydiBg  of  this  templlS 
atk  evcht  iK4iich  miA  havt  made  lb  poWcrftkl 
flh  fiJQpriiffion  np&n.  ikit  nunds  of  1^  W^hdlfe 
toatksh j  otight  ihd^  to  have  be6n  'dtuS^t  \ 
vi^lMt  no  oppofitiom  tfpctiaXtjr  Was  fbuttA  Vft 
Ifite  'Caitohtcal  BooSes.  But  "for  no  reaibn  theft 
CHh  'a^parentfy  bft  diftioviredj  ^k<feptiAg  t# 
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force  thp  Corejb  of  Jfaiah  to  be  die  Cyrus  of 
the  Greeks y  have  our  commentators  laboured  to 
involve  a  plainer  narrative  in  darknefs ;  and 
to  create  with  many  a  doubt  of  the  whole, 
becauie  there  appeared  irreconcileable  contra* 
di^ions  in  the  parts*  * 

As  an  attachment  to  the  chronology  of 
Greece  feems  to  have  led  therefore  to  many 
tinneceflary  liberties  with  Scripture,  it  cannot 
be  improper  to  obferve,  how  far  the  hifto- 
nans  pf  ^fia  correipond  with  the  Sacred  Writ* 
ings.  Thofe  kingdoms,  known  to  us  by  the 
pames  of  the  jijfyriahs^  Medes^  and  Bafylo^ 
fnansy  appear,  from  the  Eaftern  writers,  to 
have  formed  early  one  great  empire ;  fubjed: 
to  the  kings  of  Perfia,  on  a  tenure  qearly  re^ 
fembling  the  feudal  fyf^em.  The  principal  of 
thofe  dependent  principalities  feems  to  have 
been  Pabykn ;  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Lohoraib,  was  governed  by  a  prince  called 
Nabocodm^ar^  Nakbtunafar^  and  Bakhtunaf- 
far ;  who  is  defcribed  as  having  pushed  his 
conquefts  far  into  the  Weft  ;  and  particular-^ 
ly,  to  have  over-run  Judea^  and  made  captives 
f>f  the  inhabitants.  His  ion  and  fucceflbr  i$ 
painted  as  a  brutal  tyrant ;  whofe  opprefiion 
pf  the  Jews  drew  upon  him  the  refentment 
of  Ardeihir  Dirazdeft,  king  of  Perfia ;  whp 
removed  him  from  the  gov^rnpaent,  ao4  3j^ 
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pcnnted  in  his  room  Corejb^  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  grandfon  of  Lohorafb.  The  mother 
ofthisprince,  they  add,  wasajewefs;  and 
this  they  give  as^  one  reaibn  for  the  warmth 
with  which  he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  that 
people  :  to  whom  he  gave  permiffion  to  re- 
turn to  Jerufalem,  with  every  encouragement 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  Now  let 
us  obferve  the  chronok^,  and  we  ihall  find 
a  remarkable  concurrence.  Darab  II.  is  faid^ 
by  the  Periian  hiftorians,  to  have  reigned J^r- 
teen  years :  Darab  L  twelve ;  and  queen  Ho^ 
mai  tlnrty ;  whoie  immediate  predeceflbr,  as 
before  obierved,  was  Ardeihir.  If  we  place 
then  the  ifliiing  of  the  proclamation  two  years 
before  Ardeihir's  death,  this  brings  it  to  the 
year  388,  B.  C.  a  difference  of  only  three 
years  from  the  Jewiih  dates  ;  and  of  fmall 
confequence  in  fuch  remote  cranfadtions.  Ar«- 
'  dediir  reigned  long :  let  us  fupppfe  thirty* 
eight  years  before  the  proclamation  of  Corejb ; 
add  about  thirty  more  for  the  reign  of  Kifh* 
tafb ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  Seventy 
years  capthity  will  be  placed  in  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Lohorafb,  by  whofe  orders  Nabo-» 
codnaHar,  as  before  obferved,  conquered  Syria, 
Palefline,  and  other  Weflern  difbi^.  ^ 

The  great  lines  coinciding  thus,  in  a  man« 
ner  fb  lingular,  I  ihall  proceed  to  obfervations 
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ea  the  iimmg  &&f^reenfm  pf  fpm?  M^|c^ 
fgaau.  It  appeur»  eyi4«nt,  hoth  from  Qj^mcI 
and  t;^  Pmrfiaxi  jbiftoiidfl^,  tjgi^  Cori/k  oxCyr^f 
z&itd  a  fubordiittte  part  Ir  tbe  taking  of  ^49 
hylon ;  the  staraie  of  hi6  f^penor^  heiDg,  ac? 
cordbg  tOithe  Sacfod  Wrkers,  Dmusfh  Mt4$ } 
hvtj  flccoriuig  to  the  PediaD*,  Ardtjhtr^  ^ca^ 
aiib  Ud>afM».  No  ^ymdiq^wral  ingewijiQr^ 
It  is  £crtaui»  can  dii<;f9¥er  a  £d!ej3i^l«v(e  her 
tweeu  thoiie  names :  but  thut  xkies  not  f^m 
to  h«  .cf  the  fjaaalleft  con&i^uence.  Th«  gre^ 
lock,  as  ^h&cvQd  above,  upon  v}u^  sx^x 
dirpoologors  have  uaiforinly  fplit,  ^)^  ao  A(r 
tentipn  to  the  faocibd  iimilitude  of  iiWQCS  \ 
and  to  ihia  they  have  ofteo  faaif^ced  eyery 
ooafiftency  of  i^Ba.  ^ut  Dotting  cao  c^  % 
more  unfubftantial  bafis.  It  has  b^ea  jk>^g  « 
ouftom  in  the  $aft  for  the  reigning  ipvereigi^ 
to  give  his  ion  fome  impoctant  gov€;rnna^nt9 
With  the  title  of  king  ;  and  this  name  he  «ge* 
peirally  changed  when  he  fucceeded  .to  his 
father.  The  fbn  and  fucceflbr  of  Sbapor  IL 
m  the  ibuoth  century,  was  cdUed  Ktrma^^jbak^ 
and  by  European  writers  Carsnafat ;  but  whA9 
he  .nmunted  the  throne  of  Perfia  he  aiiume4 
^  iname  of  Bab^ram.  Jengiz  Kh^n^  lin  ^th^ 
early  jpart  of  iife,  was  called  J'emujm.  Many 
cf  tbe<jcre9t  Moguls  have  bore  dijFerentjiames 
faefbrc  their  acceifion.    Similar  inftancea  akc 
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kaionieiabk.  If  was  aUb  coinaM»iQOoeeoc ; 
Piato  was  ongoudly  named  An{b«  Tiitf  ao 
alleratioa  of  names  pnfaitled  gnaftly.  in  qU 
times^  we  hanre  even  retnadttble  pcooft  ia  ths 
Paialipixiima  hooks  cf  Scnpture*  Wlutt 
Eftkir  was  lelodled  amoogft  other  ¥ii;^ns  ht 
ibe  mjral  chotce,  her  farmer  name  Mad^^b 
was  dropt ;  jand  a  new  ixat  ^ven  to  her,  fig« 
Bifying,  in  Perfian,  A  Suor^  .When  Daniel^ 
tLinamabj  M^ad^  zadubariak^  were  cho&Q 
to  attend  the  Jung^  ihdr  names  were  dhtawgpd 
to  Bdte/beazarj  ^adrsd>^  M^baeb^  imd  .^J!&ft^ 
Mgf0«  Afl  nations,  we  maj  tKo  obferye,  havo 
had  a  greater  or  lefs  parliality  for  metQn3rmi<^ 
cal  and  metajfJuuicai  allufions :  and  maiiy  per'* 
ibnages  have  been  often  ddferibed  by  ibme 
peculiar  attribute,  ox  tide;  which  was  per^^ 
ioOly  well  underftood  by  thoie  to  whom  th^ 
^)eech  ^r  writing  was  addrefled,  though  by 
BO  means  obvious  to  others  without  a  key. 
In  the  Sacred  Writings,  a  hiftory  of  the  Per« 
fian  ^empire  is  not  intended  :  fuch  points  only 
are  touched  upon,  as  areconne^d  with  the 
annals  of  the  Jews  :  to  be  intelli^bJe  to  tho 
chofen  people  is  all  that  was  propofed :  tho 
name,  the  title,  or  the  q>ithet  of  the  fove-^ 
reign  of  Perfia,  which  was  moft  £uniliar  to 
tbm^  was  consequently  choien  :  and  whether 
it  was  the  Kkg^  the  Great  King^  Darius^  or 
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any  corrdponding  denomination,  it  was  cer«^ 
tainly  a  point  of  no  importance,  whilft  they 
all  were  perfedly  underftood.     Dara^  as  ob* 
ierved  before,  figniiies,  in  Perfian,  a  Great 
King ;    and   the  addition  of  MeJian  mighe 
fimply  denote  that  his  chief  refidence  was  in 
that  country.  The  different  Periiaa  monarcha 
ef  the  Kaianian  dynaily,  had  a  partiality  for 
difierent  cities  in  their  extenfive  empire.    Lo* 
horafb  was  fo  remarkabty.fbnd  of  Balkb  in 
Khoraiian,  that  he  is  often  called  BalkhL  His 
fucceflbr  Kifhtafb  gave  the  preference  to  Ifia^ 
kbar  or  PerfepoUs.  3ahaman  might  have  lived 
occaiionally  in  Media  ;    and   poflibly    have 
marched  from  thence,  attended  by  Core/b^  on 
the  expedition  againft  Babylon.    Queen  Ho*, 
mai  was  particularly  attached  to  PerfepoUs ; 
where  the  Afiatic  hiftorians  lay  (he  built  the 
celebrated  palace  which  they  name  Chehel- 
minar,    afterwards  deftroyed  by  Alexander : 
and,  as  this  became  the  favourite  abode  of 
her  fucceiibrs  till:  the  Macedonian  conqueft, 
we  accordingly    find  that    every  fubfequent 
event,  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  is 
referred  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  Perfian  ; 
tho*  comprehending  a  period  far  beyond  the 
reign  of  that  prbce :  a  circumfbnce  which 
has  induced  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  fuppofe  Da^ 
rius  the  Perfian  to  include  Darius  Notbus  as 
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well  zs  Darius  Codomannus:  a  theory  by  iia 
means  iatis&dory,  as  it  will  not  account  for 
the  filence  of  Scripture  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tennediate  princes,  jirtaxerxts  Mneman^  Ar^* 
taxerxes  OcbuSj  and  Arogus.  The  whole  en« 
deavours  of  the  learned,  indeed,  to  reconcile 
the  Perfian  Kings  of  Scripture  to  the  Perfian 
Kings  of  the  Greeksy  appear  only  to  be  pro* 
dudive  of  embarraflinent :  but  if  the  theory 
oow  propofed  is  foiyid  to  be  juft,  Of  confi« 
dering  many  of  the  Scripture  names  as  mere 
royal  titles,  it  will  correfpond  perfedlly  with 
the  fublime  figurative  language  of  the  Sacred 
Writers,  and  pave  the  way  for  removing  fe- 
veral  perplexing  difficulties.  The  only  Ba« 
byloniih  and  Perfian  princes  found  in  *  the 
Bible  are  Nebuchadnezzar ^  Evil  Merodach^ 
Bal/baxzarj  Abafuerus^  Darius  the  Mede^  Co-* 
r^y  and  Darius  the  Perfian:  Ariaxerxes  is 
alio  mentioned  in  Nebemiah.  The  firft  Ba- 
byloniih  prince  correiponds  exad:ly  in  name, 
era,  and  adlions  with  the  Perfian  hiftorians. 
The  next  two  are  not  named  by  them ;  being 
only,  in  general,  confidered  as  governors  or 
feudatory. princes  under  the  Great  King  :  and 
the  others,  I  apprehend,  are  fimply  epithet^^ 
given  indifcriminately  to  any  of  the  Perfian 
monarchs^  like  Cafar}  or  Czar  in  Europe* 
jibafuerus  or  Achnfuerus  h^s,  in  particular^ 
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been  the  fubje^  of  much  etymological  inrt£» 
tieMioo.  Sir  liaac  Newton,  by  inadvertency^ 
makes  him,  in  one  place^  to  be  Cyaxarn^ 
and,  in  another^  Xerxes.  Arcbbiihop  Uifaer 
fuppofes  him  to  be  Darius  Hyjafpes  ;  Scali- 
ger,  Xerxes ;  Jofephua,  the  Septuagint,  and 
iDr.  Hyde,  Artaxerxis  Longtmanus.  Nqw  eack 
of  tbefe  conjedures  contradi&s  the  other  ;  and 
none  of  them  co*incide  with  the  commoo 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  excepting  Uflier* 
Four  different  princes  are  named ;  and  a  rang^ 
ia  taken  of  1 87  years :  the  reign  of  the  firft^ 
according  to  Newton,  commencing  611  years^ 
and  the  laft  dying  424,  before  ChrifL  * 

As  fuch  difagreements,  amongft  our  moft 
learned  men,  (how  clearly,  that  thebafis  muft  be 
wrong,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  adding 
one  conjecture  more ;  which  is.  That  Aba^ 
juerus^  like  Dariusy  is  not  the  name  of  any 
individual  prince,  but  a  title ;  and  probably 
derived,  by  a  very  fimple  Perfian  etymology^ 
from  Cbofru  ;,  which  fignifies  a  Gr-eat  Ki^g^ 
Cbofru  or  Km  Cbofru  was  the  third  prince  of 
the  Kaianian  dyna^  ;  whofe  iucceisfiil  wars 
againft  the  Turanians  or  Scythians,  the  old 
hereditary  enemies  of  Periia,  had  greatly  ex- 
tended and  firaaly  eftabliihed  the  empire.  His 
rq>utation  was  high  in  Afia :  he  was  almoft 
adored  by  his  fu^eds,  and  by  after-gener»» 
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i^oas«  The  names  of  diftmguifhed  men  tn 
the  £aft,  have  frequently  been  aiiumed  as 
titles  by  fucceeding  princes ;  and  they  have 
been  often  ^ven  to  them  by  foreign  nations, 
whether  they  afiumed  them  or  not.  Many 
kings  of  the  Aflikanian  and  Saflanian  dynaA 
ties  bore  the  name  of  this  ancient  Periian 
monarch,  by  way  of  adjun^  or  (urname,  as 
Cbofru  Parvizy  Cbofiii  Nujhirvan:  and  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  Ct^froes  to  ahnoft 
every  ibvereign  of  the  Saflanian  race.  That 
foreigners  might,  in  older  times,  have  done 
the  fame  with  reipe£t  to  the  Kaianian  princes, 
is  entirely  confiftent  with  probability.  And 
upon  this  ground  we  ihall  obviate  another 
difficulty,  with  regard  to  Abajuerm;  whicl^i 
ieems  difficult  to  be  xeconciled  011  other  prin^ 
ciples ;  and  furnifhes,  at  the  fame  ^ime,  a 
ftrong  prefumptive  argument  in  fupport  of 
the  pre^t  theory.  We  find  an  Abafuerus 
in  Efiber^  and  an  Abafufrm  in  iE%ra^  Now 
according  to  th^  commcm  Scripture  and  Greek 
chronology,  the£b  cannot  be  the  fame  indivi- 
dual prince.  The  marriage  of  the  firft  with 
Efther  is  placed  about  the  year  515  before 
Chtift.  Cyrus^  as  before  obferved,  died  in 
529,  and  Dariut  HxfiaJptSf  fucceeding  Smer«> 
ik%  Magus  in  521,  reigned  till  485.  But 
in  E%ra  we  find  the  fucceffion  to  be  Cyrus^ 
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Datfusj  and  Ahafuerus.  This  laft  princtf 
muft  have  reigned  therefore  after  Darius^  not 
earlier  than  485  ;  and  could  not  reign  like<» 
wife,  cotemporary  with  him,  in  5 1 5 .  Should 
the  advocates  for  archbifhop  U(her*s  idea  even 
infift,  that,  notwithftanding  this  paflage,  there 
was  Aill  but  one  Ahafuerusy  and  that  Aha^^ 
fuerus  was  Darius ;  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
it  might  be  granted,  without  weakening  the 
hypotheiis :  as  it  would  then  demonflrate, 
that  the  fame  prince  is  called  in  the  Bible 
both  Darius  and  Ahafuerus ;  and  that  they 
were  confequently  botli  royal  titles,  and  indif^ 
criminately  ufed.  It  may  perhaps  be  faid, 
that  if  thefe  were  royal  titles,  the  prefixing 
of  MeUcbj  or  any  fimilar  word,  implying  a 
fovcreign,  as  King  Darius^  or  King  Ahafue-^ 
ruSj  would  be  a  tautological  redundancy*  But 
that  would  be  an  objection  of  no  weight,  no- 
thing being  more  common  in  the  Eafl :  a 
famous  prince  in  the  eleventh  century,  amongfl 
many  inflances,  being  called  Sultfln  Malek 
Shahy  which  literally  fignifies  King  King 
King.  * 

The  apparent  conclufions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  preceding  obfezyations,  are,  That 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  ancient  hif^ 
tories,  efpecially  of  difbnt  countries,  are  often 
ivroog ;  and,  in  general,  liable  to  fufpicion  : 
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trhat  their  accounts  of  the  Eaft,  as  well  with 
r^;ard  to  maaners,  as  hiftoric  hSts^  are  in- 
ponfifleiit  With  the  Afiatic  authors  ;  irrecon- 
cikable  with  Scripture ;  coDtradi£tory  in 
th^nleives  ;  and  often  impofiible  in  nature : 
That  as  the  later  writers,  Diodorus,  StrabO|^ 
Plutarch,  are  often  in  complete  oppoiition  to 
the  earlier  hiftorians,  and  complain  of  the  re* 
pugnances  with  which  thej  are  every  where 
peq)lexed,  nothing  can  more  ftrongly  point  ' 
to  a  fundamental  error  :  That  modem  chro* 
nologers,  commentators,  and  compilers  of 
Ancient  Hiflory,  differ  likewife  greatly  m  opi<«  . 
nion  ;  fupporting  frequently  their  iyftems  by 
{)oints  of  a  moft  doubtful  complexion,  and  re* 
jeding  others  of  a  far  more  probable  appear* 
ance  :  That  a  refemblance  of  names  is  often 
preferred  to  a  coniiftency  in  fa6ts  :  That  the 
inventions  of  fuperflition,  or  the  fi£)ions  of 
poets,  are  often  viewed  as  real  events ;  and  the 
fkme  critical  accuracy  employed  in  fixing  the 
early  epochs  of  imaginary  beings,  as  in  re* 
£>lving  the  mofl  rational  truths  of  more  au* 
thentic  times.  That  fuch  being  the  uncer* 
tain  bafis  of  Ancient  Story,  no  materials 
ought  to  be  defpifed ;  That  the  Periian  and 
Arabian  hiftorians  are  intitled  to  attention,  in 
whatever  regard^  their  own'countries  ;  their  re* 
lations  beinggrounded  at  leaft  on  national  belief; 
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and  ttatiohal  belief  never  originating  without 
fomc  foundation  :  That  the  mere  priority  id 
time  of  the  Weftem^to  the  Eaftefn  W^itfersi 
when  unfupported  by  circumftances  of  higher 
evidence,  Ihould  give  no  preference  in  r^rd  td 
authority :  as,  upon  the  failie  principles-,  we 
might  rank  a  Ctefias  before  Plutarch ;  a  Koger 
de  Hoveien  before  Humei  or  a  Gregory  of 
^ours  before  De  Ithou :  That  we  may  per* 
ceive  fome  ftrong  tines  of  truth  in  the  Eafterti 
hiftorians,  from  their  concurrence  with  the 
Bible,  in  the  few  fafts  mentioned  above  1 
whilft  even  their  filence  on  fome  heads,  with 
their  flight  variation  in  others,  furnifli  high 
prefumption  of  their  authenticity  :  for  had 
they  been  eiaflJy  in  conformity  with  the 
Scripture,  we  fhould  naturally  have  conclud-> 

ed,  that  their  materials  had  been  borrowed 

• 

from  thence ;  and  confidered  liiem  merely  ih 
the  light  of  tranflations.  But  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  told  (hows,  that  the  great 
lines  were  independently  known  in  Perfia ; 
ahd  that  the  difference  is  (imply  what  might 
have  been  expe^ed  between  Sacred  Wrilcrs, 
who  had  every  opportunity  of  information  ; 
and  the  annalifts  of  another  country,  whd 
heither  had  fuch  advantages,  nor  Were  fo 
deeply  interefted  in  the  events.  • 
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Tab  uiefuiiiefs  of  the  Arabic  laclguage,  i& 
tile  llluftration  of  Scripture,  has  indeed  long 
been  generally  acknowledged ;  whilft  the  Per- 
fian,  £ttle  ftudied  bjr  the  learned^  has  hardly 
e^er  been  confiderod  as  an  auxiliary  iu  this 
Important  point.  Yet  when  we  refled  upon 
the  intimate  connexion  of  a  great  part  of  the 
btftory  of  the  Jews  with  that  of  Pexfia, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  fingular  in- 
attention, upoQ  any  ground  but  the  fuppofi- 
tion.  That  the  old  dialed  of  Perfia  is  loft  ; 
and  that  the  modern  can  give  no  afliftance  in 
renK)te  enquiries.  But  this,  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  feems  to  be  a  furmife,  unfupported 
by  the  flighteft  authority :  the  pure  Perfian 
now  in  ule  being  evidently  of  very  high  -an- 
tiquity ;  and  apparently  the  chief  language 
in  which  any  thing  Perfian,  worth  preferva- 
ttOQ  or  recovery,  has  been  written  by  the  an- 
cient natives  :  however  it  may  have  been  di(^ 
|;uiied  under  a  varidiy  of  perplexing  charac- 
ters, which  few  have  given  them&lves  the 
trouble  to  confider  with  attentioa.  Should 
the  Arabic  and  Perii^i  languages  ever  become 
therefore,  like  the  Greek  an<|  Latin,  objeds 
of  general  education ;  and  learned  men,  freed 
fiom  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  be  once  brought 
to  foppofe,  that  Grecian  and  Roman  infbrma- 
bon  xodj  fometimes  be  affifted  or  correded  by 
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a  judicious  ftudy  of  Eaftem  authors,  many 
difcoveries  muft  evidently  be  expcfted ;  which 
may  fumifh  a  variety  of  ufeful  clues  to  the 
dark  labyrinths  of  Ancient  Mythology,  Hif- 
toiy,  and  Manners* ' 


SECT.     Vl^ 


Ufefulnefs  of  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  languages 
in  throwing  light  on  early  times.  Strictures 
on  Mr.  Bryanfs  New  Sjlftem  or  Analyfis  of 
Ancient  Mythology. 

AMONGST  other  learned  men  who, 
apparently  from  an  idea  of  their  modem 
date,  have  diluted  the  utility  of  the  Arabic 
and  Perfian  languages,  in  the  inveftigation  of 
remote  antiquity,  is  the  ingenious  author  of 
A  New  Syftem  or  Analyfs  of  Ancient  Mytho^ 
logy  ;  a  work  in  which  the  novel  ingenuity 
of  the  Analytic  Syftem ;  the  penetration  and 
judgment  displayed  in  the  refutation  of  vul*** 
gar  errors ;  with  the  new  and  informing  light 
in  which  he  has  placed  a  variety  of  ancient 
fads ;  leaves  the  learned  world  only  to  regret. 
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that  this  clai&cal  writer  had  not,  to  his  fiii« 
gular  knowledge  in  Greek  and  Romaa  litera- 
ture,  added  fonie  tin£ture  of  the  languages 
and  learning  of  the  Baft.  As  there  appears, 
however,  to  be  an  impropriety  in  any  perfbn's 
condemmng  what  he  confefiedly  does  not  un« 
derftand ;  and  as  this  learned  gentleman  has 
attacked  a  province,  which  I  conceive  it  is 
my  duty  to  defend ;  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
remove  fbme  of  the  prejudices  which  he  may 
have  created :  as  the  errors  of  a  writer  of  un- 
common abilities,  who  has  laid  down  canons 
for  future  hiilory,  may  have  a  more  dange* 
rous  tendency  than  the  miflakes  of  inferior 
men,  whom  few  read,  and  ftill  fewer  follow.  * 

The  chief  points,  which  Mr.  Bryant  means^ 
to  eflablifh,  arc,  Firjij  The  univerfality  of 
the  Deluge  from  Gentile  authorities.  Second^ 
ly^  The  migration,  after  the  Babel  difperfion, 
of  a  people  whom  he  calls  Cuthites  or  j^moni* 
am  J  the  defcendants  of  Chus  the  fon  of  Ham. 
\tbirtily^  The  Arkite  ceremonials,  with  thJt  ge« 
neral  worfhip  of  the  Sun  and  Fire,  as  intro* 
duced  by  tbofe  people  uito  the  different  coun-* 
tries  where  they  eftablilhed  colonies.  ^ 

Two  great  lines,  our  learned  author  ob- 
ierves,  marked,  in  particular,  the  Amonian 
charajSter ;  The  monuments  and  rites  which 
f  bey  every  where  inftitutedi  as  memorials  of 
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the  Univer^  Deluge ;  and  The  prooft  tbejf 
every  where  left  of  their  idolatrous  worlhip 
of  the  Sun  and  Fire.  With  regard  to  the  fir^ 
great  event,  I  fhall  only  obfen^,  in  general, 
that  the  departing  from  the  Sacred  Writings^ 
to  prove  the  definition  of  mankind  by  Pagaa 
authorities,  however  laudable  the  intention^ 
feems  firfl  to  ihake  to  the  foundations  the  ve^ 
nerable  fabrick,  and  then  to  prop  it  with,  a 
bulirufh.  For,  where  recourfe  is  had  to 
feeble  and  imperfed:  evidence,  a  caufe  muft 
ever  be  hurt  m  proportion  to  its  failure.  Yet^ 
as  if  truth  wanted  the  aid  of  fiftion^  innuoie* 
table  have  been  the  attempts  of  the  learned 
to  eflabliih,  by  forced  and  unnatural  conftruc- 
tion,  a  conformity  between  the  early  hiflpry 
of  the  Hebrews  and  the  later  fables  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  other  ancient  nations.  From  the 
fragments  of  Berofus,  Sanconiathon,  Manetho, 
and  other  remote  fablers,  any  thing,  and  every 
thing,  may  indeed  be  drawn,  which  a  lively 
imagination  can  fuggeft ;  but  the  working  up 
of  fuch  flrange  materials  into  any  circum- 
fiance  defcriptive  of  Noah*s  Deluge,  (hews  a 
warmth  of  fisincy,  highly  prepared  for  the  re^ 
ception  of  every  thing  marvellous.  Whilfl:^ 
giving  them  all  their  utmofl  force,  they  prove, 
at  lafl,  precifely  nothing  :  for  ingenious  men, 
if  refblved  to  apply  to  profane  materials  ^  in 
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fi})>port  of  Scripture,  ought  to  go  to  moun«* 
tainous  djftri£lb8,  and  to  couatries  far  removfid 
from  the  poffibiliQr  o£  natural  Inundations: 
they  ought  to  confider  Hitidoftan^^ind  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  where  they  pofidvely 
tefbie  to  believe  this  important  event.  Tefti^ 
monies  from  fuch  rc^ns  would  be  far  more 
conclufive  than  hundreds  of  volumes  from 
£g3rpt  and  Chaldea.  The  periodical  over^*' 
flowiogs  of  the  Nile,  it  is  eafy  to*  imagine, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  tiU  experience  had  taught  them  to 
guard  s^ainft  its  inundations  ;  whilft  the  ter* 
ror  naturally  filling  the  minds  of  rude  men, 
who,  with  difficulty,  had  efcaped  a  deluge  in 
which  their  dearefl  friends  had  periflied, 
might  eafily  give  rife  to  ten  times  more  fu-^ 
perftitious  rites  than  ever  invefligation  has 
difcovered  in  ancient  £gypt»  The  fame  ar^ 
gumetits  will  hold  with  equal  force^  in  regard 
to  the  fiill  darker  glimmerings  from  Babylo* 
BkA ;  where  mounds,  canals,  and  all  the  ef** 
fcits  of  the  ruling  powers  for  dioufands  of 
ytan^  have  ;iot  been  able  to  prevent  the  fud-* 
deb  defblation  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
have  often  fpread  around.  To  advance,  in 
ihort,  as  proofs  of  an  Univerfal  Deluge,  fuch 
Ctremonies  as  the  proceiiions  of  Egyptian 
piiefb,  with  a  boat  and  a  ftrange  figure,  ap« 
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pears  to  be  equally  iinfatisfa6)x)ry,  as  the  de«# 
monftratioa  of  a  general  deftrudtion  by  fire 
would  have  been,  from  obfervations  on  the  en*!> 
virons  of  Mounts  Vefuvius  or  iEtna.  * . 

The  next  point,  in  relation  to  the  Cuthite 
or  Amonian  worihip  of  the  Sun  and  Fire,  I 
ihall  confider  with  more  attention  ;  as  the 
ftrongeft  arguments  ieem  naturally  to  ipring 
from  the  fubje£t,  to  demonftrate  the  ufeful-^ 
nefs  of  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  languages,  in 
relation  to  the  hiftory  and  mythology  of  an- 
cient times;  and  ihow  convincingly,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  moft  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
will  lead  the  greateft  critical  acumen  but  a 
little  way  without  fuch  affiftance.  To  make 
the  fubfequent  obfervations  more  intelligible, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  two  extracts,  from  the 
learned  author^s  preface,  which  will  fully  ihow 
the  ground^work  of  his  ingenious  hypothefis* 
^^  It  is  neceilaryfor  me  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
**  that  the  wonderful  people,  to  whom  I  al- 
^<  lude,  were  the  defcendants  of  Chus  ;  and 
<<  called  Cuthites  and  Cufeans.  They  flood 
*^  their  ground  at  the  general  migration  of  fa*- 
*«  milies  :  but  were  at  lafl  fcattered  over  the 
\  "  face  of  the  earth*  They  were  the  firfl 
**  apoflates  from  the  truth ;  yet  great  ia 
•*  worldly  wifdom.  They  introduced,  where* 
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?*  ever  they  came^  many  ufeful  arts ;  and 
^^  were  looked  up  to,  as  a  fuperior  order  of 
M  beings :  hence  they  were  ftiled.  Heroes^ 
**  Daemons,  HeUad^,  Macarians.  They  were 
*^  joined  in  their  expeditions  by  other  nations  ; 
•*  efpecially  by  the  collateral  branches  of  their 
'^  family,  the  Mizraim,  Caphtorim,  and  the 
*^  ions  of  Canaan.  Thefe  were  all  of  the 
^'  line  of  Ham,  who  was  held,  by  his  pofie** 
^*  rity,  in  the  higheft  veneration.  They  call- 
**  ed  him  Amon  :  aiid  having,  in  procefs  of 
^*  time,  raifed  him  to  a  divinity,  they  wor- 
^*  Chipped  him  as  the  fun :  and  from  this 
**  worihip  they  were  ftiled  Amonians.**— — 
^'  Moft  andent  names,  not  only  of  places  but 
**  ofperibns,havea  manifeft  analogy;  there  is 
^^  likewife  a  great  correfpondence  to  be  ob- 
^^  ferved  in  terms  of  fcience,  and  in  the  titles 
f  *  which  were,  of  old,  beftowed  upon  magif- 
*^  trates  and  rulers.  The  fame  obfervation 
^^  may  be  extended  even  to  plants  and  mine« 
^'  rals,  as  well  as  to  anitnals,  efpecially  to 
^^  thoie  which  were  efteemed  at  all  facred  ; 
^^  their  names  feem  to  be  compofed  of  the 
^^  fame  or  fimilar  elements,  and  bear  a  mani- 
^*  feft.relatbn  to  the  religion  in  ufe  among 
**  the  Amonians,  and  to  the  deity  whom  they 
^'  adored.  This  deity  was  the  fun ;  and  moil: 
*f  of  the  ancient  names  will  be  found  to  be 
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«^  an  aflemblage  of  titles  beilawed  upon  thit 
^^  luminary.  In  confequence  of  this,  I  have 
^<  ventured  to  give  a  lift  of  tome  Amonian 
^^  terms,  which  occur  in  the  mythology  of 
^^  Greece  and  in  the  hiftories  of  other  nations. 
^^  Moft  ancient  names  feem  to  have  been 
*^  compofed  out  of  the(e  elements  ;  and  into 
•*  the  fame  principles  they  may  be  again  re* 
^  folved  by  an  eafy  and  fair  evolution.  1  iiib* 
*<  join  to  thefe  a  (hort  interpretation,  and,  at 
<<  the  fame  time,  produce  different  examples 
^^  of  names  and  titles,  which  are  thus  com« 
^*  pounded.  From  hence  the  reader  will  fee 
^  plainly  my  method  of  analylis,  ai|d  the  ba« 
*•  fis  of  my  etymological  enquiries/'  * 

Thus  has  this  learned  gentleioan  created  a 
people  to  fill  up  every  chafm  of  high  antiqui-» 
ty,  and  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
early  population,  hiftory,  and  iuperitition. 
As  the  Sacred  Writings,  however,  afibrd  no 
lights  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  this  extraor** 
dinary  family  j  and  as  all  his  gleanings  from 
profane  tradition  might  with  equal  force,  in 
the  fame  ingenious  hands,  prove  Confucius  to 
be  William  the  Conqueror  ;  his  fubftantial 
proofs,  in  my  apprehendon,  amount  to  nothing : 
the  great  weight  of  his  evidence  reiting  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  etymological  dedudion* 
Such  bebg  the  ftation  he  has  choien  to  coq« 
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ttawrt  the  fyftems  of  all  preceding  writers, 
and  to  fix  the  principles  of  all  fucceeding  hif- 
toiy,  it  could  have  been  wifhed^  that  the  moft 
unqueftioned  fbrength  had  marked  his  funda- 
mental axioms ;  that  the  definitions  of  his 
elementary  particles  had  been  precifely  fixed  ; 
that  the  languages,  whence  he  has  drawn 
the  meanings  he  has  annexed,  had  been  dif- 
UaSdy  ipecified ;  and  that  not  a  doubt  fhould 
have  been  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  'with 
regard  to  the  great  bafis  upon  which  his  fa« 
brick  {lands.  But  on  this  leading  point,  af* 
iertion  ieems  too  often  to  have  ufurped  the 
province  of  proof :  of  above  forty  radicals,  a 
half  at  leaft  do  not  appear  to  approach  the 
jfenies  he  has  given  them  :  whilfl,  mifled  by 
his  ear  and  his  eye,  he  has  fancied  analogies, 
which  the  languages  will  not  bear ;  and  drawn 
concli^ons,  to  which  the  premiies  feem  com- 
pletely fordgn.  * 

On£  great  endeavour  of  our  learned  author 
is  to  trace  to  his  Cuthites  the  origin  of  Solar 
and  Igneous  worfhip :  and,  in  order  to  fix 
this  theorem,  he  brings  forward  a  number  of 
particles,  which^  he  fays,  in  ancient  times 
Signified  the  Sun  or  Fire.  But  as  he  feldom 
mentions  in  what  particular  language  they 
were  recived  in  thofe  fenfeSi  doubts  naturally 
ariie^    To  the  Sun,  as  a  mere  aftronomical 
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body,  or  to  the  Fire,  as  a  fimple  eleftieiiC, 
few  of  them  appear  to  bear  the  moft  remote 
relation  :  aqd,  in  any  other  fei)fe,  defcriptive 
of  them  as  objects  of  adoration,  they  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  adduced  to  authenti- 
cate the  worlhip  of  the  Egyptian  Onion,  the 
Druids  Oak,  or  the  great  Arabian  Stone  Devil 
in  the  valley  of  Mouna.  For  how  far  they 
may  have  been  figuratively  applied,  will  prove 
only  the  traces  c^  general  fuperftition  ;  with-, 
out  pointing  either  to  the  nature,  origin,  or 
votaries  of  any  particular  mode  pf  worfhip : 
becaufe  greats  glorious^  and  fuch  epithets, 
which  fome  of  thofe  words  imply,  may  have 
been  indifcriminately  bellowed  upon  every 
ftock  or  ftone,  which  the  folly  of  man  has,  at 
any  time,  thought  proper  to  treat  with  re- 
fpea. ' 

The  firft  of  thole  particles  which  I  Ihall 
take  notice  of,  is  el  or  ah  In  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bic, and  Perlian,  this  word  has.  many  diffe- 
rent meanings ;  and,  amongll  others,  figni- 
fies  a  god:  but  without  the  leaft  authority  to 
fuppofe  that  it  ever  had  any  particular  affinity 
to  the  Sun.  In  a  variety  of  inllances,  how- 
ever, it  is  merely  the  Arabic  article  the ;  as 
Rlain  The  fountain,  Elaur  The  Firet  ^i^  ^ 
Jham  The  fountain  of  Syria,  El  [aid  The 
Prince;  &c*    "The  deity  £/,  Mr.  Bryant 
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^  &JS9  was  particularly  invoked  by  the  £af- 
^^  tern  nations,  when  they  made  an  attack  in 
^^  battle  :  at  fuch  time  they  ufed  to  cry  out 
^^  El-el  and  jH-ai.    This  Mohammed  could 
not  bring  his  profelytes  to  leave  ofi;  and 
therefore  changed  it  to  AllahJ^^     But  this 
appears  to  have  no  foundation,  and  the  leam-» 
cd  gentleman  produces  no  proof.     I  have  not 
been  able  to  difoover,  that  the  Arabians  ever 
entertained  the  leaft  partiality  for  £/,  as  a  di« 
vinity  :   nor  is  the  name  even  to  be  found 
amoi^;ft  the  numerous  idols  worfhipped  by 
the  difierent  tribes  :  a  circumftance  extremely 
improbable,  had  it  ever  been  remarkable  as 
an  obje£t  of  their  invocation,    jillah^  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  word  of  much  antiquity ;  and 
was  certainly  in  ufe  among  the  Arabians  long* 
before  the  era  of  Mohammed.     I  (hall  men- 
tion one  unqueflionable  authority.  The  prince 
Amralkeis,   a  cotemporary   of  Mohammed, 
was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Arabian. 
poets ;  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  famous* 
poems,  formerly  mentioned,   called  Moalla^i 
hat ;  which,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  ex- 
cellence,   were  hung  up  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca.     In  this  poem,  AUab  occurs  ;  where* 
it   never  could  have  appeared,   had.it  been 
an  innovation  of  Mohammed.     Two  reafons» 
ieem  to  be  conclufive ;  firji^  The  rooted  aver* 
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fion  aad  contempt  tikat  pnnoe  erer  entert^iie^ 
for  the  prophet  and  his  religion^  whkh  would 
have  made  him  de^fe  the  idea  o^:ad<^ng 
Any  thing  or^inatmg  &om  hun :  ztid^  fictmd/y^ 
The  eertainty  that  this  poem  muft  have  been 
vritteUy  and  fufpended  in  the  Kaaba^  before 
Mohammed's  pnblic  appearance  ;  or  at  leaft 
before  he  had  obtained  influence  iufficient 
with  the  Arabians,  to  make  them  depart  from 
efbhliihed  nfages  :  for .  after  he  had  got  that 
Temple  into  his  power,  we  find  no  more 
poems  himg  np  tbere«  To  have  admitted 
any  thing  indeed  into  that  (acred  fabnc,  which 
fopported  not  the  new  religion,  would  have 
been  confidered  as  a  high  pro£matk)n :  and 
we  cannot  furely  fuppofe,  that  the  produdion^ 
of  a  profofled  pagan,  a  perfonal  enemy  to  the 
prophet,,  and  an  open  fcoffer  at  the  Modem 
faith,  ihould  have  met  with  that  favour  which 
was  denied  from  this  period  to  all  the  worlds 
Another  proof  that  jllkb  was  of  old  ufed  for 
Omnipotence  amongft  the  Arabians,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  foUowbg  circumflances.  The 
chief  religion  that  prevailed  in  this  country,, 
before  the  Mohammedan,  was  the  Sabian  ; 
which  inculcated  a  belief  in  one  Supreme 
Deity  ;  in  the  ftars  and  angels,  as  his  fubor* 
cfinates ;  and  in  idols,  as  their  reprefeatatives* 
Of  thofc  idols  the  principal  was  ^Ilat^  or  jili^ 
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inft  (the  feminine  of  Allah),  whom'thqr  coii^ 
fide^  as  the  dieft  daughter  of  God ;  and 
woifliipped,  in  that  charafter,  with  the  high* 
eft  degree  of  devotion.  If  the  Arabians  had 
therefore  any  fpecies  of  war-cry  before  their 
prophet's  era,  it  was  probably  either  AlUt^ 
which  they  uie  {till,  or  jillat^  their  favourite 
goddefs :  both  of  which  ate  derived  from  k 
root  wholly  diflimilar  to  El.  Was  any  further 
aigument  neceflary,  to  prove  that  this  was 
no  introdu^on  of  the  Arabian  lawgiver,  the 
(ilence  of  the  Alcbran  would  alone,  perhaps^ 
be  fiifficient :  for  had  this  cry  ever  prevailed^ 
and  had  it  ever  been  confidered  as  an  obja£t 
of  alteration  by  Mohammed,  it  muft  have 
been  mentioned  in  that  book :  there  being  no 
point  to  which  the  prophet  was  more  ftri£Uy 
attentive  than  to  introduce  into  it^  by  llik 
pretended  miniftry  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  tfrer^ 
innovation,  however  trifling,  whicb  he  judged 
proper  to  make,  in  the  religion,  laws  and 
manners  of  his  countrymen  :  in  order  to.ga»^ 
iieipe£fc,  and  fecure  obedience  to  his  iHandaties ; 
which,  by  this  device,  he  perfuaded  his  i(A^ 
lowers,  were  the  immediate  dilates  of  heaven.^ 

Of,  or  eoHj  is  £iid  to  be  an  Egyptian  naAiift  ^ 
of  the  Sun ;  and  for  this  ^e  have  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  prieft  Manetho,  as^tjuoted  by  £u« 
feUu9  and  Theophilus.  I  fiialt  not  difpute  it  | 
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but  only  obferve,  that  every  thing  relative*  to 
the  old  Egyptians  is  fo  ftrangely  involved  in 
hier<]glyphic  darknefs  and  abl'urdity,  that  we 
know  little,  which  bears  the  femblance  of  pro* 
bability,  with  regard  to  their  hiftory,  their 
religion,  or  their  language.  The  kahens,  or 
ptiefts,  it  appears,  had  a  myfterious  charac** 
ter  of  their  own  ;•  and  as  every  exprefliOQ  of 
common  fenfe  feems  to  have  been  confidered 
by  them  as  dangerous  to  their  power^  by  re- 
moving the  barrier  of  fuperftition  from  be- 
tween them  and  the  people ;  fymbols,  which 
meant  any  thing  and  nothing,  were  ufed  as 
the  only  medium  of  religious  communication. 
The  rude  and  hideous  hieroglyphics  cm  their 
obeliiks,  have  no  analogy  to  thofe  of  any 
people  in  the  world }  nor  has  any  enquiry 
fixed  th^  moft  remote  refemblance  between 
th^ir  facred  diale£t  and  that  of  any  adjacent 
Hate.  To  build  therefore  Syrian,  Chaldean, 
or  Phrygian  rites,  dignities,  and  cities,  on 
Egyptian  etymolQgies,  appears,  at  beft,  a  moft 
fifipicious  grouiKl ;  and  certainly  very  unfit  to 
bear  a  fupexiftradure  of  any  magnitude.  ^ 

T.H  £  etymological  combinations  and  deri- 
vatives from  Ham^  the  fpn  of  the  patriarch 
Noah,  and  the  iuppofed  progenitor  of  the 
Cuthite  family,  are  introduced,  in  a .  variety 
of  lights,  as  great  authorities  in  Aippof  t  of  tl^ 
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cxiilenoe  of  this  uncommon  people ;  and  of 
die  adoration  of  the  Sun  and  Fire,  which  they 
are  (aid  to  have  fb  univerfally  propagated. 
But  on  this  head  1  have  many  doubts.  Hion^ 
in  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabic,  is 
(pelt  with  a  letter,  the  true  pronunciation  of 
which  is  a  ftrong  afpiration,  refembling  :b  in 
Hamd.  Wherever  Europeans  have  therefore 
written  it  Cham^  it  muft  apparently  have  pscH 
ceeded  either  from  inadvertency,  or  to  accom- 
modate it  to  a  fimikr  found  in  their  dwn  lan- 
guages. The  Germans  and  Dutch,  in  parti- 
cular, will  ever  adopt  this  mode,  becaufe  they 
imiverfally  give  ch  a  ftrong  guttural  pronun- 
ciation ;  but  in  Engliih  and  other  languages 
it  feems  to  be  wrong ;  as  this  Eaftem  word 
can  never,  with  propriety,- be  pronounced  liko 
Cbara^er;  but  preciiely  as  /ibic«^  above-men- 
tioned, or  as  Ham^  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  uniformly  and  judicioufly  exprefled 
by  the  tranflators  of  our  Engliih  Bible«  The 
combinations,  in  which  hard  CA  or  C  is  intro- 
duced, appear,  for  thefe  reafbns,  to  have  no 
natural  concern  with  the  name  of  the  patrir 
arch  ;  and  muft,  if  they  have  any  meaning, 
be  looked  for  in  various  and  very  diitid^l: 
nx>ts :  though  chance  and  corruption  may 
poffibly,  after  all,  lay  a  (Ironger  claim  to  the 
far  greater  number,  than  the  moft  ingenbus 
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analy£f  can  trace  to  a  more  legitimate  ongIo# 
It  may  be  faid  indeed,  and  with  troth,  thajC 
ibme  nations  have  univerfally  given  the  hard 
ibmid  of  cb  to  this  letter ;  the  Italians  in  par** 
tocnlar  writing  and  pronouncing  Mohammed 
Macbomae.  But  this  is  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion :  corruptions  are  not  uniform  ;  Periians, 
Syrians,  Greeks,  indeed  all  nations,  corrupt 
difierently.  Yet  Mr.  Bryant  brings  names 
fi»m  China  to  Rome,  beginning  with  hard 
C  and  Ch :  and  all  of  them,  he  lays,  derived 
fvom  Ham^  hast  till  it  can  be  demonftrated, 
t|iat  thefe  various  nations,  diflimibr  in  almoft 
^very  point  of  view,  are,  neverthelefs,  uni- 
form in  their  mode  of  corrupting  foreign 
tverds,  we  ihall  hardly  be  induced  to  believe, 
that  thole  names  challei^  an  origin  from  one 
common  radical  word.  —  ./IpiM  or  Omams^ 
and  fimilar  names  which  he  alfb  deduces  from 
fimr,  ieem,  if  poffible,  to  be  ftill  more  vague« 
The  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  diifer  remarkably 
id  their  formation  from  moft  other  tongues* 
In  theie  the  a^abets  are  divided  into  certain 
letters,  which  they  call  radicalsj  and  Jirviku 
The  firft  are  as  efiential  to  the  texture  of  a 
word,  as  the  head  is  to  the  human  body :  and 
excepting  in  pofition,  muft  ever  remain  unal* 
tered ;  conjugation,  decknfion,  with  everjf 
impedes  of  inflexion,  derivation  and  comj^t 
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tMD,  betng  perfiwmed  by  the  intermediatictt 
of  the  ierviles.  As  thefe  are  placed  not  only 
at  the  heginnmg  and  end  of  words,  but  alfo 
in  the  middle,  the  radicals  are  confequeotly 
often  iqpanited ;  and  thej  are  ibmetimes  trani^ 
poled :  but  to  omk  an j  of  thole  i|idiQ>en(iye 
letters,  or  to  add  a  radical  to  a  root  already 
complete^  is  abiblutely  inoonfiftent  with  the 
jgenius  of  the  tongues ;  and  wholly  deftruc* 
tive  of  the  tVQords ;  as  either  depriving  them 
altogether  of  fenfe,  or  giving  tfaeoi  meanit^ 
inoonipatible  with  the  intrinfic  figntficaddni 
of  their  themes.  Now  the  initial  b  in  IZmI 
is  a  radical  letter :  to  remove  it,  is  predfe]|t 
lemovii^  the  whole  word  ;  jfmM^  on  tho^ 
principles,  can  apparently  have  no  referenotf 
to  the  ion  of  Noah;  and  every  ooncli^^ 
dnmu  6t>m  the  Amonian  appellabve  of  ^ 
Cuthite  people,  ieems  to  be  a  foundation  by 
fidr  too  (hght  to  fupportthe  edifice,  which  tll^ 
feamed  gntkman  has  erefled  upon  it.  ^ 

Aity  we  are  next  told^  is  the  Sun'i  but  (till 
without  mentioning  in  what  disced.  ^//,  m 
Hd>rew  and  Arabic,  fignifies  a  J^n^  wondttf 
mrade^  &&  and  in  th^  tcnk  Ait-^el  (which, 
according  to  Mr.  Bryant,  implies  Dtus  Sol) 
xaxy  be  tendered  The  wondfrfkl  Godi  and 
Ah^ur^  The  miraculms  firiy  ii^ead  of  The 
Jbrc  or  but  of  the  Sun.     Athyr^  one  of  the  dtf 
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Egyptian  months,  of  Chaldean .  extfadion^ 
i/i^hich  he  derives  from,  this  combination, 
ieems  to  come  from  a  difierent  origin ;  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  fame  with  the  Perfiad 
Jhyr  or  oMr^  which  fignifies  F/rr,  lightnings 
the  Jingel  of  fire ;  and  alfb  a  month,  which 
correiponded  anciently  with  March,  and  now 
with  November.  That  the  Chaldeans  and 
Perfians  had  many  words  in  common,  is  un- 
qneftionable ;  whilft  the  difference  of  pronun- 
elation  is  nothing  but  what  is  ufual  in  every 
word  where  fuch  letters  are  found ;  the  Jews, 
the  Arabians,  and  probably  the  Egyptians, 
giving  often  the  hard  found  fb^  db^  ds^  Sec. 
to  thofb  charafi:ers,  which  the  Perfians  foftca 
into  56  or  i.^ 

.  j(s^  is^  or  ees^  is  aUb  faid  to  be  the  Sun.  In 
Hebrew,  as  undoubtedly  denotes  Fire\  and 
may,  poffibly^  have  been  figuratively  applied 
to  the  Star  of  Day  :  I  fhall  here  confine  my 
obfervations  therefore  to  fbme  mifbkes  into 
which  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  apparently  led  by 
9  fimilarity  of  founds.  ^^  yfi,  he  fays,  is 
**  fbmetimes  compounded  with  itfelf,  and  ren* 
*^  dered  afas  and  azaz  ;**  and  thence  he  draws 
a  variety  of  conclufions,  as  if  the  combina- 
tions from  afas  or  a/is^  and  a%a%  or  azi%^  were 
deducible  from  the  fame  original :  but  Cicera 
and  Scanderbeg  are  not  more  diftind^   tha(( 
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the  roots  from  whence  they  ipring  ;  the  firft 
impfyiog,  in  Hebrew,  as  before  oblerve^, 
Ein;  and,  in  Arabic,  ^foundations  origin^ 
firji  frimiple ;  the  other  denoting  Ghry^  Jig^ 
nityy  power  J  &c  :  whilfl  the  initial  letters  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  not  only  quite  different,; 
but  s  and  s,  however  interch^geable  (bme* 
times  in  other  languages,  (as  patronize,  patro«> 
niie;  authorize,  authorife,  in  £ngli(h},  are 
equally  remote,  in  the  Baftem  dialects,,  from 
promilcuous  ufe,  as  the  moft  oppofite  (bund- 
tng  charaders  in  the  alphabets  ^te/b^  Fire, 
it  may  aUb  be  remarked,  can  never  poflibly  be 
derived  from  ad-is.  the  radicals  being  totally, 
irreconcileable ;  an  objection  that  indeed  may 
be  made  to  the  names  of  almoft  all  the  coun* 
tries,  temples,  lakes,  and  fountains ;  which, 
by  combination,  tranfpofition,  and  fancied 
imalogy,  he  lays  down,  as  originating  from 
^  or  ^Rs. ' 

San,  fon^  zan,  zaan,  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  was. 
die  moft  common  name  for  the  Sun  ;  but  in 
what  Eaftem  dialect  we  are  not  informed^ 
Upon  this  ground,  he  obferves,  however,  that 
the  Indmi  Hercules  J  or  the  Greek  Dorfanes^ 
was  an  abridgement  of  Adorfan ;  which  he 
interprets  L»ord  of  light :  but  we  have  no  proof 
that  ador  ever  fignified  a  Lord,  orfon  the  Sum 
«r  Light.   Ador  may  be  tranflated,  in  ArabiCf 
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^btftfWGT  of  fire:  but  I  wcM^  ortther^iikppofir 
it  to  be  the  fante  as  the  Pei&Q  A%ar  (Fire) 
mentioned  above ;  for^  by  the  diifeoence  of 
pointing,  or  provincial  pronunciation^  it  naay 
be  founded  a%or^  a»cr^  azyr^  adoTyUt.  San^ 
when  fubjoined  to  nouns  in  the  Periian  lan« 
guage,  implies  fimilitude ;  Adorfan  or  Aurjim 
mzy  (ignify  therefore  refemMing  fire^  Jj^enJid^ 
kright:  and,  conrequently,  it  may,  withpro* 
priety,  have  been  applied  as  an  epithet  or  at-* 
tribute  to  a  deity.  Barfanes^  an  ancient  king 
6i  Armenia,  is  alfb  faid  to  denote  Barfan^  or 
^spring  of  the  Sun ;  yet  ftill  as  we  dilpute 
fari%  reladon  to  the  fun,  it  is  impofiible  to 
adcEiit  it»  J?4^,  as  an  adjund,  denotes  a  couu^ 
try^  as  Malabar,  Tranquebar,  &c.  it  aUb  im^ 
plies  great y  ekvafedi  and,  in  that  ienfe,  is 
often  joined  with  the  xiame  of  God ;  Saa  fig* 
nifies  dignity^  grandeur  ^  honour  $  &c*  A  com«« 
bination  of  fuch  terms  may  naturally  fumiib 
good  etjrmological  grouods  £(x  rel^ous  or 
ioyal  titles,  without  any  relation  to  the  fun  ; 
but  I  will  go  a  little  further,  and  juft  hint, 
that  Barfan  may  be  corrupted  from  Banum  or 
Berzin^  which  in  Perfian  denotes  Fire^  aten^ 
offire^  a  chirf  prie/i  of  fire ;  and  absolutely 
the  name  of  the  reputed  founder  of  the  firft 
temple  of  fire  in  Armenia :  in  which  country, 
by  Grecian  as  well  as  Eaftern  tradition ,  thi» 
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n)odp  of  iforflvip  is  iaid  to  have  origmated ; 
and  t9  bay?  been  carried  from  thence  by  Zo^ 
roarer  into  Perfia.  As  the  king  was  ofbn,  a| 
fhe  &XDC  time^  high  pneft,  the  propofed  ety  t 
poK^bgy  may  pot,  perhaps,  be  altogether  ideaL"' 
ji/l^  afia^  efta^  bejiia^  fignified,  our  learned 
author  fays,  the  Fin^  or  the  deity  of  that  eU^ 
mint ;  but  ftill  we  are  left  in  the  dark  with 
f^rd  to  the  tongue.  On  this  fuppoiirion^ 
however,  he  diiputes  an  etymology  of  Dr» 
Hyde  with  re(ped  to  I/lakbar  or  Perfepolis ; 
fuul  I  muft  venture  to  difier  not  only  from 
botb»  but  even  from  the  Parhang  Jehangirs* 
The  learned  Dodor  imagines  this  city  to  have 
^n  named  from  a  palace  or  temple  hewn 
put  of  a  Rock ;  and  derives  it,  in  confequencct 
from  the  eighth  conjugation  of  an  Arabic 
f  erb,  which  has  a  re^rence  to  Stones.  The 
derivation  is  fufficiently  vague  in  any  point  of 
yiew ;  but  the  tracing  it  to  an  Arabic  origin 
&ems  to  deftroy  it  at  once.  It  is  not  till  the 
ieventh  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  as  befoie 
obferved,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  intro* 
^u^tion  of  Arabic  words  into  the  Perfian  lan« 
guage  :  whiift  f/lakbar  is  a  city  of  fiich  high 
antiquity,  that  the  origin  is  loft  in  uncertain* 
ty  and  fi<^ion.  King  Gemfhid  is  the  hiftori* 
cal  founder  of  it :  Ronumce  carries  it  beyond 
Adafn,  and  Scribes  it  to  Jan  ben  Jan,  the 
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king  of  the  Genii :  the  one  indeed  may  be  as 
fabulous  as  the  other ;  but  they  both  incon** 
tcftibly  prove  its  extreme  antiquity.  To  fiip* 
pofe  then,  that  the  Perfians,  who  appear,  in 
all  ages,  to  have  been  remarkably  attentive  to 
give  every  place  a  name,  in  their  own  tongue, 
exprefiive  of  fome  peculiar  quality,  or  com- 
memorative of  fbme  great  event,  ihould,  on 
the  foundation  of  their  metropolis,  their  chief 
temple,  or  their  royal  palace,  have  recourie 
to  a  language  they  apparently  knew  nothing 
of;  and  fpoken  by  a  people  whofe  political 
confequence  could  then  intitle  them  to  no  fli- 
perior  refped;  appears  equally  vifionary  as 
hunting  for  the  etymologies  of  London  or 
Paris,  in  the  dialeds  of  China  or  Japan.  Mr. 
Bryant  is  led  to  queftioQ  thia  derivation,  but 
tipon  grounds  I  am  afraid  more  refined  than 
folid.  *^  I  am  entirely  a  ftranger  (fays  he) 
**  to  the  Perfic  and  Arabic  languages  ;  yet  I 

^*  cannot  acquiefce  in  his  opinion The 

'^  place,  to  be  fure,  is  built  of  ftone  taken 
from  a  quarry  or  rock :  but  what  temple 
or  palace  is  not  V^  This  reafbning  does  not 
fcem  conclufive ;  for,  were  there  not,  even 
in  England,  numberlefs  palaces  and  churches 
built  of  materials  very  different  from  ftone, 
the  caprice  of  founders  cannot  always  be  ae« 
counted  for :  and  he  might,  with  the  fama 
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torct  of  argument,  difpute  the  exigence  of 
CfVf/d  Ficcbiay  or  Newcq/llei  becaufe  all 
cities  muft,  in  time,  grow  old ;  and  every 
cafUe  muft  have  once  been  new.  But  the  in<« 
terprttation  which  this  objection  is  meant  to 
introduce,  ftands  upon  a  bottom  by  no  means 
more  fubftantial ;  for  where  does  E/la  fignify 
firCy  and  char  a  palace  or  a  tcm^e  ?  Not  ap-^ 
parently  in  the  Perfian,  to  which  alone  ]ive 
ought  to  look  for  the  etymon  of  a  Perfian  me- 
tropolis :  and  this  idea  has  accordingly  been 
followed  by  the  author  of  the  Farhang,  who 
deduces  it  from  a  word,  which  in  that  lan- 
guage iignifies  a  large  ci/lem  or  tank  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock :  but  this  derivation  appears 
alio  to  be  exceptionable ;  as  every  circumftance 
of  likelihood  will  lead  us  rather  to  imagine, 
that  the  ciftem,  inftead  of  originally  beftow- 
ing  a  name,  received  its  own  afterwards  from 
the  temple ;  to  which  it  was  not  only  infe- 
rior in  importance,  but  fubfequent  probably 
in  point  of  time :  whilft  the  facred  application 
of  its  waters,  to  ibme  of  the  higher  myfteries 
of  thdr  religion,  might  foon  caufe  the  name 
univerfally  to  prevail,  and  to  denote,  in  ge- 
neral, any  (imilar  refervoir  of  water  :  as  Spaw 
is  now,  from  its  celebrity,  applied  often  by  us 
to  denote  any  mineral  ipring.  Having  thus 
diflented  from  fuch   refpeftable   authorities, 


I  (hall  now  proceed  to  hazard  two  ttfixsth 
logics,  which  have  at  leaft  the  appedh-anc^ 
of  flaading  upon  a  I^oader  and  more  fimpiJd 
bafis.  I/ia  denotes  a  j^/nr^,  Jiation^  dwelling 
(from  the  Perfian  verb  Ijladen^  To  fbnd,  rc^ 
main,  dwell) ;  Khur  or  JfiTW  iignifies  the 
Sun:  whence  Iftakhar  will  naturally  implj^ 
the  place  or  temple  of  the  Sun.  Ifia^  efia^  or 
ajlay  means  vMopraife  (from  the  ^tAifutudeff^i 
and,  in  this  lenfe,  the  combination  of  thde 
words  will  exprefs  Praife  of  the  Sun :  both  of 
which  interpretations  ieem  to  bcrunfbrced  ;  and 
to  be  highly  chara£teriftic  of  the  capital  and 
chief  temple  of  an  empire,  where,  from  tim6 
Immemorial,  the  Sun  had  been  the  great  of«- 
teniible  objeft  of  adoration.  ■ 

Shemj  Jbamenj  and  Jbemejh^  we  are  next 
told,  are  terms  relative  to  the  Heavens,  and 
to  the  Sun ;  and  here  we  have  Hebrew  au* 
thority :  but  every  conclufion  the  learned 
gentleman  has  formed,  from  the  premifes,  is 
another  demonftrative  proof,  how  much  in 
the  dark  the  beft  judgment  muft  wander; 
when  building  upon  etymological  definitions, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  whence 
the  information  ihould  be  dra^n.  Santos^  Sa-- 
mothracey  Samora^  and  fuch  names,  if  theiy 
really  are  of  Eaftem  extradtion,  muft  flow  from 
very  difierent  roots  :  w^hilft  the  chief  point  he 
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fttideavour»  to  fix.  That  Syria  Jhom  its  name^ 
IMS  peculiarly  devoted  to  Solar  worflup,  falls 
to  the  ground  ;  neither  of  the  names,  Sbam 
nor  Syriaj  havbg  the  fmalleft  reference  to  the 
Sun.  Sbam^  by  which  that  countiy  is  moft 
genendly  knovm  to  the  Afiatics,  is  a  root  fo 
Uttle  oonneded  with  the  Hebrew  Sbetn^  or 
the  Arabic  Sbems^  that  no  inflexions  of  thofe 
languages  can  ever  pofiibly  produce  the  moft 
remote  analogy*  Sbam^  Sbamety  or  Sbatni 
implies  Blacky  a  Black  maie  upon,  tbe  face^  tbe 
kft  bandf  &c.  and  this  lad  f^;nificatton  is  that 
which  is  in  general  received  by  the  Arabians 
and  the  Syrians  themielves:  a  name,  they 
fay,  this  country  obtained,  at  the  (ame  time 
that  Aralna  Felix  was  called  Ttmen^  wiiich 
implies  the  right  band ;  the  one. lying  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  kft  of  the  Kaaba^ 
or  temple  of  Mecca.  This  is  the  derivation 
adopted,  in  particular,  yet  with  ibme  doubt, 
by  the  celebrated  Sultan  Abulftda^  who  reign- 
ed in  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
eeotury  ;  and  wrote,  in  Arabic,  an  Univerfdl 
Hi/lory y  and  a  Syjitm  of  Geograpby.  Upon 
this  etymology,  Mn  Bryant  obferves,  ^^  Abul- 
*^  feda  fuppofes,  that  Syria  is  called  Scham 
^  quafi  iiniftra.  It  was  called  Sham  for  the 
**  fame  reafon  that  it  was  called  Syria.  Zt^ 
**  ^  •  ^^  the  fame  as  S«i^«f .     Perfa  Xt^r 
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•*  Deum  vocant.**— r  "  Syria  is  called  at  this 
^^  day  Souriftan.  Sooris  from  Sehor,  Sol, 
*^  jMSficf  of  Greece/*  But  here,  inftead  of  cor- 
recting one  error,  our  learned  author  has  made 
two  :  becauie  were  there  even  fucb  a  word  in 
Perfian,  as  above  aflerted,  denoting  the  Sun ; 
the  Afiatics  woiild  hardly  write  Souri  or  Sou-' 
riftan  from  the  root  Sebor ;  as  i&  is  a  radical^ 
and  cannot  be  diipenfed  with.  Abulfeda^s 
etymology  obvioufly  rejeds  the  Sun ;  as  a  man 
of  his  learning  and  penetration  could  not  pof- 
fibly  have  been  perplexed  about  the  origin  of 
his  kingdom's  name,  had  he  feen  any  rational 
ground  of  derivation  from  that  luminary.  Yet 
it  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  idea  which  he 
has  followed,  unlefs  more  exa£tly  defined,  is 
by  no  means  convincing :  for  neither  Temen 
nor  Sham  appear  to  have  any  pofitive  relation, 
in  point  of  Right  or  Lieft,  to  the  Kaaba ;  which 
muft  depend  entirely  upon  the  pofition  a  per- 
ibn  may  take  when  confidering  this  temple.. 
If  you  view  it  towards  the  north,  thefe  coun- 
tries are  undoubtedly  found  in  the  above  po- 
rtions ;  but  turning  towards  the  fbuth,  they 
are  reverled ;  and  in  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern 
diredbns,  they  are  neither  right  nor  left. — 
With,  regard  to  Syria  I  ihall  here  hazard  an 
etymology,  which,  whether  it  may  be  efteem- 
ed  juft  or  not,  flows  at  leaft  from  the  fimple 
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imtortoro^  mowing  <>f  the  word*  This  coun- 
t^  has  hpen  .«Ycr  toed  jfor  rofes ;  the  Da* 
4n;)ic  rofe.is  cslebr^ioil  even  by  our  English 
.pbets.  5/vr/in  .Perfian  depqtes  a  ipecies  of 
this  ilower,  beaytifiil  in  colour  and  delicate 
in  fmell :  S»rijlgn,j  or  the  land  of  rofes  ^  might 
coafequentlyy  with  much  propriety,  have 
been  given  by  the  Periians,  to  a^country  which 
produced  them  in  fuch  perfection  and  abu(i* 
dance*  Stm  Qtifi^n^  the  adjunA,  is,  like 
cNxfiirtj  ibmetimes  ddded,  fprnetiipes  dropt ; 
Fars  or  Farjj/lany  Suri  ov  Surifian^  being  in- 
difierently  ufed,  as  we  iay  fFilts  or  Wlltfhire. 
Jiif^  k  therefore  pure,Per(ian,  with  the  Greek 
termination  ;  and  through  this  medium  comes 
our  Syria,  fubftituting  ooly  y  for  the  Greek  t;, 
upon  the  fame  principles  with  other  fimilar 
words  adopted  from  that  tongue  (as  fyftem 
from  Zu^/f^) ;  the  Engliih  pronunciation  hav- 
ing no. found  precifely  correfpondiog  with  the 
Gxec\iypJilon.  Having  had  pccafipn  to  mention 
fan  or  tfan  above,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
point  out  fbme  miflaken  conclufions  which 
Mr.  Bryant  has  drawn  from  this  termination. 
*'  7m,  he  obferves,  figiiified  a  kind  of  high 
^*  altar ;  that  it  prevailed  amongft  the  ancient 
'^  Hetrurians  ;  that  it  formed  the  compounds 
'^  Numantinus^  Palatinus^  Awntinus  ;  and  that 
^^  it  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  tan  m  the 
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*'  Eaft,  which  occurs  occafionally  in  Mogulis^ 
"  tan^  Indos-tan^  Pharfis^tan^  Chufis-tan.^* 
In  regard  to  the  Roman  examples,  it  feems 
to  be  ftraining,  to  the  utmoft,  etymological 
refinement,  to  make  any  thing  more  of  them 
than  mere  pofleffive  adjeftives ;  as  thefe  names 
appear  to  have  no  more  title  to  any  meaning 
of  myftery,  than  Alexandrine  from  Alexander^ 
legatine  from  legat  \  but  with  refpeft  to  the 
Afiatic  illuftrations,  which  are  produced  in 
fupport  of  this  ingenious  theory,  they  have 
pofitively  not  the  leaft  foundation  ;  neither 
tan  nor  //»,  in  this  fenfe,  being  even  known 
in  any  Eaftern  dialed,  as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  in  the  notes.  • 

As  I  apprehend  enough  will  appear,  in 
the  foregoing  obfervations,  to  point  out  the 
comprehenfive  utility  of  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
fian  languages  in  every  difcuffion-  of  high  an- 
tiquity :  and  as  this  preliminary  diflertation  is 
merely  dcfigned  to  touch  generally  upon  fuch 
topics  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  throw  light 
upon  the  fubjeft  at  large  ;  the  bounds  and 
intention  of  this  Iketch  will  not  permit  me  to 
enter  into  a  more  minute  inveftigation  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  very  learned  and  valuable  work. 
Some  flight  obfervations  on  other  particles 
will  be  found  in  the  notes  ;  and  with  them 
I  fliall,  for  the  prefent,  clofe  iTiy  philological 
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remarks.  I  wlfh,  however,  it  may  not  be 
underftood,  that  I  place  any  uncommon 
weight  on  the  definitions  which  I  have  any 
where  oJEfered  ;  by  fuppoiing  them  to  be  the 
pofitive  origin  of  the  proper  names  to  which 
they  are  applied.  My  chief  purpofe  has  been 
{imply  to  iQiow,  that  the  fignifications  brought 
from  the  Arabic  and  Periian  languages  are 
expreffive ;  and  may  eafily,  without  violence, 
juftify  a  poffibility  of  their  having  been  fo 
employed.  But  I  am  too  fenfible  of  the  un- 
certainty which  muft  always  acconipany  every 
fimilar  conjecture,  to  confider  them  on  higher 
ground  than  points  of  mere  curiofity,  and  in- 
centives to  deeper  inveftigation.  How  many 
obfcure  circumftances,  known  only  to  the 
founders,  have  concurred  in  giving  names  to 
places?  How  difficult  is  it  to  determine, 
whether  they  were  denominated  from  Chiefs, 
from  Events,  or  from  Peculiar  Qualities  of 
Situation  ?  and  how  many  have  derived  names 
from  more  Ancient  Struftures,  to  which  they 
bore  a  refcmblance  merely  in  fome  fubordinate 
circumftance ;  that  left  not  a  ray  to  trace  the 
great  original  meaning?  Innumerable  exam- 
ples might  be  brought  :  but  I  (hall  confine 
myfelf  to  one  obvious  inftance.  The  Pantheon 
of  Rome  was  dedicated  'J'o  all  the  Gods ;  and 
its  Grecian  name  was  perfedlly  defcriptive  of 
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the  defign.  Its  architecture  was  pleafing ;  fii- 
turt  artifis  admired  it ;  and  domes  arofe  in 
diftant  countries  confecrated  to  any  thing  biit 
gods.  What  a  noble  field  of  critical  invcfti- 
^tion  might  not  the  Pdnthedns  of  the  Efcurial 
and  6£  London  furtiiOi^  therefore,  to  antiqua- 
ries, "'tWo  thouland  years  hence;  could  we 
fuppole,  for  a  moment,  tht Pantbeonofjignp- 
pa  to  be  forgotten ;  and  the  lai^ages  and 
hiftory  of  Greece  and  Home  to  be  then  as 
completely  involved  in  dai^knefs,  as  thofe  of 
'high  antiquity  are  to  the  refearches  of  modej^n 
times.  '^ 

Ufon  the  whole,  an  able  general  will  make 
admirable  difpofitions  even  on  bad  grounds. 
Mr.  Bryant's  arguments  will  ever  command 
refpcft;  but  the  ftations  he  has  chofen  muft, 
in.  my  humble  opinion,  baffle  all  his  Ikill  to 
defend,  "^^ithout  an  acquaintance  with  thofe 
Eaftem  tongues,  all  analyfis  of  Eaftern  names 
muft  be  completely  fanciful :  for  whilft  num- 
bers of  words,  which  may  be  exprefled  per- 
feftiy  alike  in  European  charafters;  have  roots 
and  meanings  totally  different ;  others,  which, 
in  the  eye  of  a  ftfanger  to  the  dialefts,  may 
bear  no  relemblancc,  will  claim  the  fame  ra- 
dical origin,  and  poflefs  little  variation  of  fenfc. 
Widely  differing,  therefore,  as  thofe  Eaftera 
inflexions  are  from  the  genius  of  European 
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toi^es,  it  taufk  be  evident,  eveii;  to  thofe 
who  have  never  made  them  an  obje£tof  ftudy, 
that  the  fame  principles  which  might  giiide 
an  enquirer  through  the  etymologies  of  the 
one  clafs,  mufi,  in  general^  palpably  mi{ka4 
his  tefearches  ia  the  other.  It  wi^  hardly  be 
coniidered,  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  fubftandal 
ground  of  defence,  for  this  ingenious  gentle« 
njUMi^  to  advance  arguments,  fimilar  tp  tho£b 
hp  has  already  ufed  in  refpe£);  to  the  Hebrew : 
I  do  not,  fays  he,  deduce  them  (i.  e.  ety- 
mologies) from  the  Hebrew.  And  though 
**  there  may  have  been,  of  old,  a  great  limi- 
^^  litude  between  that  language  and  thofe  of 
^^  Egypt,  Cutha,  and  Canaan ;  yet  they  were 
<<  all  different  tongues.  Th^re  was  once  but 
^f  one  language  among  the  ib^as  of  inen/'*-~ 
Let  it  be  admitted,  that  there  was  one  great 
ori^al  ^guage,  whence  the  Hebrew,  the 
Arabic,  and  all  the  loft  and  living  dialects  of 
antiquity  were  defcended ;  is  it  not  rational  to 
conclude,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  thofe 
tpngues,  which  flill  exift,^  did  a£);uaUy  pre* 
e3dfl  in  that  aboriginal  language :  and  that  the 
variety  cf  lofl  idioms,  which,  in  early  times» 
prevailed  in.  Lower  Afia  and  Egypt,  were 
either  th^  immediate  derivatives  from  that 
language,  or  dialers  of  its  moil  diffiifive 
hfanches?  ^ 
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Those  tongues  in  particular  which  Mr, 
Bryant  mentions,  if  they  ever  did  live,  have 
certainly  long  fince  expired  :  where  then  Ihall 
we  fearch  for  a  difcovery  of  their  charafteriftic  - 
traces  ?  where  but  in  the  Hebrew,  in  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Syriac,  in  the  Perfic ;  which 
were  unqueftionably  fpoken  in  the  fame  or  in 
the  furrounding  countries;  and  either  gave 
them  birth,  were  derived  from  them,  or 
claimed  one  common  fource.  Can  any  ftronger 
prefumption  be  furniftied  of  .the  truth  or  pro- 
bability of  this  pofition,  with  regard  efpecially 
to  the  Arabic  and  the  Perfian,  than  the  un- 
conftrained  meanings  which  have  been  brought 
from  thofe  languages  for  almoft  every  radical 
particle,  chofen  by  this  learned  gentleman  as 
the  bafis  of  his  fyftem  ?  Could  this  be  the 
effect  of  chance  ?  Is  it  not  a  ftriking  proof  of 
their  antiquity  and  utility  ?  And  do  not  fuch 
etymons  carry  far  more  forcible  conviction  to 
our  underftanding,  than  dark  and  unfatisfac- 
tory  derivation  from  unknown  tongues?  A 
fyftem  of  evidence,  which  proves  either  too 
much  or  nothing  at  all :  for  if  one  writer  is 
allowed  to  roam  through  the  regions  of  fancy, 
and  fix  arbitrary  interpretations  to  a  favourite 
clafs  of  words,  another  and  another  have  an 
equal  right :  and  every  ingenious  critic  may 
then,  like  Archimedes  of  old,    require  only 
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ibme  tranfhiundane  ftation  on  which  to  rear 
his  engines ;  in  order  to  fhake  to  pieces  the 
reaibn  of  man,  ag  that  famous  Syracufan 
boafted  he  could  have  done  our  globe ;  had 
another  world  been  found  on  which  to  fix  his 
great  mechanic  powers*  ' 
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SECT.    I. 

Ohfervations  on  Eaftern  manners,  ConjeSlures 
on  channels  through  which  Eafiern  cujioms 
may  have  flowed  into  Europe.  Improbability 
of  the  expedition  of  Qden  from  the  Euxine  to 
Scandinavia,  ^artary  the  great  officina 
gentium  of  the  barbarous  invaders  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Mi/lakes  of  our  greate/i  wri^ 
ters  with  regard  to  the  Tartars.  Jin  example 
brought  from  Montefquieu. 

TO  touch  flightly  on  the  extenfive  fub« 
jed  of  Eafiern  manners ;  and  to  trace, 
in  a  few  inftances,  their  probable  influence  on 
thofe  of  modern  Europe,  will  now  be  the  fub- 
je£t  of  a  ihort  enquiiy.  I  am  feniible  that 
we  may  refine  too  much,  by  deriving  every 
refemblance  of  cuftoms  in  one  country  ifrom 
the  apparent  counter  part  in  another.  In  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  world,  a  fimilarity  of 


habit  haS'  been  difdovdred'  amta^people».  in 
otJier  r^fi^efte  wholly  difiimikr :  and  man-» 
Jnnd,  in  parallel  fituatooris^  wilt  often  think 
aiiitey  witJhout  the  leaft  Communication  of 
fentinsent^  We  may  not,  at  the  iactie  time, 
reason  always  juftly,  in  looking;  only  to  the 
era  of  great  events  for  tlie  infiu^^  of  novel  cui^* 
toms.  We  are  filuniled  by  the  roUing.  of  ft 
torrent,,  whilfi  the  humbler  (Iream  g^dea  nn^ 
noticed  by;  and  many  cirumftances  may 
have  been  placed  to  the  accotint  of  revolution 
and'  conquefty  which  poffibly  originated*  from 
iknpler  oaufes^  and  flowed  in  by  le&  pcrc6p« 
dble  channels.  How  for  the  following  theory 
may  be  found  juft^  will  depend  therefore  upon 
its  probable  co^dncidence  with  the  hiftoify  and 
habits  of  mankind :  in  fuch  remote  enquiries^ 
We  can  hardly  hope  for  more.  * 

Romantic  Fiftion  has  long  been  confider*^ 
ed  as  of  £aftern  origin ;  and  many  fyftesnfl 
have  bete  framed  to  fix  the  period  of  ks  intro- 
duction into  £urope<  The  Saracen  Conquefi  of 
Spain^  and  the  Cru%ades^  have  been  chiefly 
btrilt  upon ;  and  the  hypothecs  of  Oden^sjligbt 
ffim  the  Euxine  to  Scandinavia^  hais  of  late 
been  adopted  by  an  intel%ent  and  pkafing 
wrker^  to  account  for  its  early  prevalence 
^Miongft  our  Gothic  anCeftors.  It  is  certain** 
\j  evident,  that  not  only  Romance^  but  many 
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cuftoms  and  modes  oiF  thinking,  appparently 
Aiiatic,  were  found  amongft  thofe  fierce  in- 
vadersy  before  their  irruption  into  the  Romaa 
empire  :  yet,  as  there  is  no  probability  iq  the 
tale  of  Oden,  I  ihall,  after  afligning  a  few 
reafons  for  refufing  my  aflent  to  this  wonder- . 
Jul  expedition,  hazard  fbme  conjedures  on  the 
channels,  through  which  thofe  chara£teriftic 
Baftern  manners  may  have  flowed  into  our 
Weftern  regions.  ' 

Many  learned  Northern  Antiquaries,  from 
traditions  in  old  Runic  poems,  and  other  fuf- 
picious  materials,  have  framed  a  hiftorical 
fyftem  with  regard  to  their  great  hero  Oden  ; 
which,  though  evidently  intended  to  heighten 
the  charader  of  that  famous  Scandinavian 
lawgiver,  feems  indeed  the  moft  fevere  of  fa- 
tires.  Oden,  they  fay,  was  the  chief  of  a 
Sarmatian  tribe,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  Meotis;  or,  according  to  others,  the 
country  between  theEuxine  and  Caipian  Seas, 
now  called  Gurjeftan  or  Georgia  i  who,  ter- 
rified at  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Mithridates  by  Pompey, 
abandoned  his  country,  at  the  head  of  a  vaft 
body  of  his  people,  and  fettled  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  Scandinaviaa 
diftrifls  :  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  power,  which,  in  after*ages,  overwhelm- 
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cd  the  Roman  empire.  But  if  the  Palm 
Meotis  is  fixed  as  the  dominions  of  Oden,  even 
the  din  of  war  could  hardly  have  reached  his 
ear  :  whilft  the  impreffion  made  upon  the 
countries  between  the  feas  was  too  flight  to 
have  alarmed  the  moil  effeminate  of  nations, 
Pompey  was  but  a  (hort  time  at  Colchis : 
Mithridates  had  fled  before  his  arrival.  The 
conqueft  of  that  country  was  not  his  objeft : 
he  had  more  importaut  views.  He  left  it 
almoft  immediately  ;  and  marched  againft 
Tigranes  into  Armenia.  The  Iberians  and 
Albanians,  the  old  inhabitants  of  Georgia, 
inflead  of  flying,  laid  many  ambufcades  to 
harrafs  him.  On  the  defeat  of  Tigranes,  he 
returned  to  chaflife  thofe  people  for  daring  to 
infult  the  Roman  arms.  They  again  oppofed 
him  ;  but  afterwards  fued  for  peace ;  which 
he  granted,  without  any  feverity  of  condition* 
Pompey  proceeded  immediately  againfl;  the 
Syrians  and  Medes  ;  and  we  hear  of  him  no 
more  in  thofe  parts.  The  Romans,  unlike 
the  barbarian  invaders  of  their  empire,  who 
marked  their  route  with  deiblation,  though  an 
ambitious,  were  by  no  means  a  cruel  enemy. 
A  nominal  obedience  to  the  fenate  was  often 
all  they  required,  from  thofe  diftrifts  in  par- 
ticular which  Ikirted  their  dominions :  and 
proteflion  was  ever  the  reward  of  fubmiflion. 
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Wheoco  then. could  orig^ate  a  terror,  ib  dread* 
ful,  as-  to*  frighten  a  people,  not  completely, 
puiillaaimous,  from  a  country  hardly  attacks 
ed  I  capable  of  great  natural  defence;  ioter^ 
fe£ted.  in  various  direftions  by  rugged  raoun* 
tains  and  exteniive  forefts  ;  and  hurry  them 
fvomthe  mild  latitude  of  42^  to  the  de^ee; 
of  57  north:  a  region  to  them,  unknown; 
barren^  bleak,  and  of  a  Keverity  of  clioQyate» 
which,  even  now,  with  all  the  advantage  of 
cultivation,  muft  chill  to  inaction  the  conili- 
tution  of  a  Southern  Afiatic  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  flying,,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the 
mere  echo  of  war,  to  encoxmter  difficulties 
almoi);  unfurmountable  ?  To  have,  pierced  to 
the  frozen  latitude  d[  Scandinavia,  over  moun* 
tsinSy  and  rivers,,  and  feas  r  through  woods» 
and  marihes,  and  hardy  favages ;  implies  2 
degree  of  perfevering  intrepidity^  widely  dif- 
fering from,  that  abjed  timidnefa  which  firft 
induced  them  to  fly.  There  is  a  ftriking  dif* 
ference,  let  it  be  remembered,  between  emi« 
gration  and  flight;  between  the  enthufiafm 
aud  animation  which  muft  poflefs  a  body  of 
adventurers  departing  in  queft  of  plunder  and 
new  difcoveries,  and  the  trembling  fugitives 
from  imaginaiy  alarms,  A  fearlefihefs  of 
danger  will  diflinguiih  the  firft ;  a  wretched 
defpondency  will  mark  the  other.    Yet  ia 
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.  this  tdic,  thole  .opt)ofite  thara8:ers  mufthave 
been  ibund  in  die  fame  people;  and  Odea 
.and  his  tribe^  from  defpic^ble  trowar ds,  muft 
fuddenly  have  been  transi^med  tx>  paragons  of 
heroifm.  But  Mature  rejefts  the  idea  ;'  and 
Hlftory  (hould  rejei£k  it  too.  We  err  when  we 
take  it  from  the  province  of  Romance.  We 
t)ught  to  coniider  it  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
Scaldic  fable,  invented  to  trace  the  origin  t>f 
Gothic  and  Roman  enmity ;  as  the  far  more 
probable  fi6:ion  of  Dido  and  JEneas  was  fup- 
pofed  to  account  for  the  irreconcileable  anti- 
pathy between  Rjome  and  Cartbarge.  The 
epoch  of  the  expedition  feems,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  bring  Odcn  too  far  down.  He  is 
celebrated  as  a  deity  in  Runic  Odes  of  very 
ancient  date.  The  Grods  of  every  barbarous 
country  are  generally  carried  up  to  the  high- 
eft  periods  of  fociety.  The  era  of  this  per- 
fonage,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  mufl  ap- 
parently be  of  more  remote  antiquity.  A  mere 
-  modern  would  hardly  have  been  the  object  of 
fuch  early  and  enthufiaftic  worfhip.  ' 

The  great  ojicina  gentium^  whence  fucji 
myriads  of  barbarians  have  at  different  periods 
pourcd  into  the  more  cultivated  regions  of 
the  earth,  appears,  with  every  probability,  to 
have  been  T^artary :  tho*  our  greatefl:  writers, 
following  Jornandez,  the  Gothic  abridgerof 
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'  Cailiodorusy  have  looked  only  to  Scandinavia^ 
and  the  Northern  parts  of  Germany,  for  thofe 
bodies  of  fierce  warriors,  who,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  overturned  the  govern- 
ment, and  changed  the  manners  of  Europe. 
The  TCartars^  Scythians^  or  T'uranians  (under 
which  general  names  the  hiflorians  of  diffe- 
rent nations  have  comprehended  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  immenfe  traft,  ftretching  from 
53*  to  130**  Eafl  longit.  and  from  about  39* 
to  So"*  North  lat,)  have  from  the  oldeft  times 
been  remarked  for  a  roving,  irregular,  mar- 
tial life.  People,  whofe  riches  centered  in 
cattle,  who  wandered  for  pallure  from  diftrifl: 
to  diftridt,  could  in  confequence  have  no  at- 
tachment to  a  fpot.  That  amor  patrla^  fb 
confpicuous  in  the  Hottentot,  in  the  Laplan- 
der, and  in  the  wild  inhabitant  of  every  bar- 
ren rock,  has  never  been  difcovered  in  men 
of  this  defcription.  Attached  to  his  tribe, 
and  glorying  in  an  extenlive  line  of  anceftors, 
the  natalefolum  is  to  the  Tartar  an  objeft  of 
the  moft  perfofl:  indifference ;  and  to  abandon 
it,  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  a  circum- 
ftance  rather  of  choice  than  regret.  Thefe 
great  outlines  have  accordingly  marked  the 
operations  of  this  extraordinary  people  from 
the  moft  ancient  times.  Without  thofe  re- 
ftraints  on  matrimony,  wliich  are  found  in 
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more  civilized  communities,  their  numbers 
had  naturally  a  prodigious  increafe ;  and  as 
they  defpifed  the  idea  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  the  fame  extent  of  country  which 
could  have  maintained  thoufands  of  hufband- 
men,  was  found  often  infufficient  for  hundreds 
of  roaming  paftors*  Emigrations  alone  could 
remedy  this  inconvenience.  A  celebrated  war- 
rior had  only  to  proclaim,  therefore,  his  in- 
tention of  invading  fome  neighbouring  ftate  or 
more  diftant  country.  He  was  immediately 
joined  by  the  chiefs  of  many  hords.  Chance, 
oftner  than  dedgn,  might  fhape  their  courie ; 
to  the  South,  to  the  North,  to  the  Eaft,  to 
the  Weft  :  for  every  quarter  of  the  globe  has 
at  different  times  been  the  theatre  of  Tartar 
eftabliftiment  or  plunder.  The  ancient  annals 
of  the  Perfians  are  enjtirely  employed  in  com- 
memorating their  numerous  wars  with  the 
Turanians  beyond  the  Gihon.  China  and 
Hindoftan  have  often  felt  their  fury.  Whilft 
Jengiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  at  the  head  of 
their  bold  and  hardy  fubjefts,  approached 
nearer  to  univerfal  monarchy  than  any  con- 
querors of  ancient  or  modern  times.  ^ 

That  the  Weft  muft  have  been  the  objeft 
of  Tartar  invafion,  as  well  as  the  Eaft  and 
South,  there  can  be  little  ground  to  queftion. 
Thefe  people  poflefs,  as  we  may  obferve,  the 
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'  whok  intefier  almdft  df  the  Afiaticand  :£u« 
Topean  centin^it.     la  a  oofiftant  ftate  of  ac« 
'tion  ,and  re-ailion,  hiftory  infofins  Us,  that 
-they  have  burft  repeatedly  upon  every  adja- 
cent country.     Like  ftibterraneous  vapours^ 
when  rarffied  beyond  acertakidegree,  they  have 
at  times  acquired  a  great  expan(ive  force  ;  and 
the  violence  of  theexplofion  in  one  part,  would 
be  generally  in  the  ratio  pf  the  refiftance  in 
others.     In  the   vigour  qf  the  Roman  and 
Perfian  powers,     they  were  often   repulfed 
-from  ^:heir  frontiers  ;  but  they  would  not  al- 
ways return.    Without  fuccefs,  without  plun- 
der, that  would  have  been  an  indelible  dif- 
^race.     They  might. then  have  ftruck  to  the 
Weft  or  to  the  North,  where,  finding  coun- 
tries more  thinly  peopled  ;  and  the  few  inha- 
bitants not  only  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  war, 
but  unprotcfted  by  fortified  towns  ;  the  oppo- 
fition  they  might  encounter,  would  in  gene- 
ral be  infufficient  to  check   their  progrefs. 
Meeting  with  no  rich  fpoils  in  thofe  countries, 
which  could  give  a  fplendor  to  their  expedi- 
tion amongft  their  countrymen,  they  would 
often  be  induced  rather  to  fettle  in  their  con- 
quefts  than  to  go  back :  and  as  there  would 
be  fufficient  territory  for  the  invaders  and  the 
invaded,  enmity  would  foon  give  way  to  in- 
termarriages and  fecial  intercourfe.     The  old 
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iofaid^ttants  would  adopt  by  degrees  ibm^  of 
the  manners  and  beliefs  of  the  Eaflem  ftrapi* 
gers :  and  thefe^  in  return,  falling  in  with 
habits  and  ideas  peculiar  to  the  aboriginal 
people ;  a  few  generations  would  naturally 
incorporate  them;  and  form  in  time  thoic 
various  nations  known  by  the  names  (^Gotbs^ 
FandalSf  Lombards^  or  Franks ;  whofe  roam- 
ing, rapacious,  Tartar  genius,  became  after* 
wards  conipicuous,  in  the  deftrudion  of  the' 
Roman  empire.  No  fblid  objection,  it  may 
be  here  obferved,  againft  thole  ancient  Tartar 
invafions,  can  be  built  upon  the  iilence  of 
hiftory  ;  as  this  filence  is  the  natural  confei- 
quence  of  the  unlettered  manners  both  of  the 
conquerors  and  the  vanquiihed :  and  whilft 
the  (bocks  were  too  remote  to  be  felt  in  the 
more  civilized  ftates  of  Europe,  we  cannot 
hope  to  find  them  in  their  annals.  Tartary^ 
China,  or  Tonqueen,  may  pofiibly ,  even  in  th<$ 
preient  times,  be  the  heatre  of  mighty  revoluti- 
ons unknown  in  Europe :  and  it  is  a  moft  un« 
doubted  fa£t,  that  Jengiz  Khan,  who  fubdued 
almoft  every  country  in  the  world  to  the  eaft* 
ward  of  the  Euphrates,  was  dead  many  years 
before  the  acddental  curiosity  of  Marco  Paolo, 
who  vifited  the  court  of  his  grandfon  Coblai 
Khan  in  the  year  1260,  made  Europe  ac« 
quainted  cither  with  him  or  his  dominions.  * 
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From  the  refearches  aad  opmions  of  muif 
Northern  cmtiquarieSy  the  Scandinaman  G9tb$ 
«re  direovcred  to  have  been  early  compoied  of 
two  ^iftind  bodies  of  people :  the  firft  Abo« 
ri^nes  ;  the  oth^r  Strangers ;  who  are  &id  to 
have  poflefled  a  degree  of  refinement,  civiliia^ 
don,  and  fdence,  far  fupeiior  to  the  older  in- 
iiabitants.  Frequent  allufions  are  made  to 
their  Afiatic  origin.  Their  drefs,  their  man* 
fiers,  their  language,  being  in  general  diitin- 
guifhed  by  fome  epithet  defcriptive  of  fuperiM 
elegance.  It  may  poflibly  be  objeded,  that 
Refinement  and  a  7'ariar  afe  ideas  extremely 
repugnant :  yet  every  thing  of  this  kind  is 
merely  comparative  ;  and  the  nMre  favage  in* 
liabitant  of  the  North,  who  never  till  then 
knew  a  luxury  of  drefs  higher  than  the  ikin 
of  an  animal  which  he  had  killed,  may  eafily 
be  fuppofed  to  have  admired  whatever  was, 
even  in  a  im^U  degree,  fuperior  to  his  own. 
But,  in  fad,  the  drefs  and  equipage  of  the 
Tartar  chiefs  have  been,  in  geiieral,  uncom-^ 
tnonly  fplendid ;  and  few  circumftances  ieem 
to  have  been  lefs  attended  to,  by  ibme  of  our 
greateft  writers,  than  a  proper  diftin€tk)n  be- 
tween the  ruder  and  the  mofe  poliihed  people 
who  fill  the  immenfe  extent  d:  Tartary.  Men 
totally  difSmilar  aie  grouped  together,  uoder 
one  indifcriminate  charader,  merely  becauic 
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tfacy  are  known  in  Europe  by  one  genend 
name :  whilft^  among  their  numerous  nations, 
a  di&rence  of  charader  may  prevail,  not  in^ 
ferior  perhaps  to  that  vrbich  marks  an  Eng-^ 
l^bnum  from  a  FrencAman^  a  HoUander  from  a 
Portugueje^ ' 

Nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  oppofite 
than  the  civilized  Arabian  of  Mecca  to  the^ 
rocious  flunderer  of  the  defert ;  and  the  citizen 
o£  Samarcand  has  few  features  in  common 
with  the  Tartar  wanderer  in  the  Northern 
wUds :  yet  even  the  great  Montefquieu  com- 
pares thofe  people  without  diftin£lion;  and 
draws  conclufions  which  are  by  no  means  ilip- 
ported  by  their  manners,  their  government, 
or  the  geography  of  their  countries.  Ih  ibme 
parts  of  Tartary  there  are  large  and  flouriih- 
ing  cities,  fertile  plains,  and  noble  rivers :  in 
others,  deferts,  nu)untains,  marihes,  and  fo- 
reAs  ;  yet,  amongft  other  portions,  he  fays, 
**  They  have  no  towns ;  th^  have  no  forefts, 
^^  and  but  few  marihes :  their  rivers  are  al- 
^^  xDoSt  always  frozen,  and  they  dwdl  in  an 
'*  immenfe  plain/'  Theie  are  pofitive  afier^ 
tions ;  and  they  are  all  equally  groundless  as 
pofittve :  but  Montefquieu  is  here  endeavour** 
ing  to  ftipport  a  fyflem ;  and  fyf^em  is  dan- 
gerous even  to  the  foundeft  reaibner.  Can  a 
regiocr,  containing  above  twenty  millions  of 
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fquare  miles,  watered  by  fuch  rivers  as  tke 
Gibon^  the  SiboHj  the  Selenge^  aad  the  Attmur  ; 
boaiHng  fuch  cities  as  Samafcand^  Bokhara^ 
Ca/bgar  ^  and  Caracorum  ;  cluftered  with 
forefts  ;  broken  into  mountains ;  inhabited  by 
many  different  nations ;  diftinguiflied  by  every 
variety  of  foil,  fuperficies,  and  climate,  be 
called,  with  propriety,  one  immenfe  plaini 
or  corieipond,  in  the  moft  remote  degree, 
with  Monteiquieu^s  defcription  I  The  conclu- 
iions  drawn  too  are  as  vague  as  thepremifes  are 
ui^ubftantial.  The  wild  And>s  are  a  race  of 
roaming  thieves  i  the  wild  Tartars^  in  tius 
profeifional  line,  bear  a  pointed  reiemblance 
of  charader*  Between  thefe,  to  fupport  an 
hypotbefis,  he  wiflies  to  find  a  political  con- 
trail. The  Arais  are  free ;  and  he  derives 
thor  freedom  from  their  Rocks :  the  Tartars 
be  chttfes  to  make  JUmes^  and  he  gives  them 
em  immenfe  plain.  Yet  if  there  is  a  being  on 
earth,  who  enjoys  every  fpecies  of  irr^lar 
liberty,  it  is  the  wandering  TCartar.  He  is 
obedient  to  his  chief  in  every  circumflance  xi 
war  :  but  there  iubmifiion  ends.  * 

Every  obfervation,  indeed,  on  the  habits 
of  thoie  roving,  daring  people^  ftrikingly  £f- 
plays  their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  fimilitiide 
of  charader,  with  the  old  Gothic  nations. 
Their  averfion  to  thfi  culture  of  the  ground ; 
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dieir  pafioral  life ;  their  idlenefs ;  their  eager- 
ness for  plunder,  and  martial  excurfion ;  with 
many  cuiftoms  and  belief^,  clearly  Eaftern ; 
form  altogether  a  chain  of  internal  proofs, 
ftrooger  perhaps  than  dxrcGt  hiftorical  aiier- 
tion.  By  many  Northern  writers,  they  are 
tdually  difUnguiihed  from  the  more  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia^  by  the  epithet  of 
Orientals:  and  nothing  can  furely  approach 
nearer  in  refemblance  than  the  original  north- 
ern invaders  of  the  Roman  ftates,  and  thoie 
inuudadons,  immediately  from  ^artary^  who^ 
under  the  names  of  Alans  and  HunSy  led  'by 
the  famous  Attila  and  other  bold  chiefs,  over- 
whelmed the  empire,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
Iburth  century,  and  gave  a  final  bbw  to  the 
chains  of  Roman  fervitude.  ^ 

SfioiTifD  the  foregoing  obfervat'ions,  with 
others  which  will  naturally  arife  in  the  further 
difcuffion  of  the  fubjeft,  fbmiih  arguments  of 
fuffident  force  to  fupport  the  above  hypothe- 
fis,  we  (hall  eaiily  account  for  one  great  chan- 
ad,  thro'  which  many  circumfbnces,  origi- 
nally Eafbrn,  penetrated  into  the  Hyperbo- 
tean  r^ions :  where,  with  fuch  (hades  of  va- 
rittion,  as  m%ht  naturally  be  expeded  firom 
a  difierence  of  climate  and  temperament,  they 
fiiwed  the  feeds  of  that  fHle  of  manners, 
whicb  &ids  nbthing  fimilar  to  it  in  the  cha- 
ra&eriitics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  \ 
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Prevalence  of  the  Feudal  S^etn  in  the  Eaft  in 
early  times,  traces  of  it  in  Perjia\  inAra^ 
hia\  in  BSndoJian ;  in  "Turkey ;  in  Tartary^ 
Apparently  introduced  into  Germany  and 
Scandinavia^  by  the  Tartars^  before  the  ir* 
ruption  of  the  Goths  into  the  Roman  ftatcs^ 

'Tp  JI  g  Fe^dal  Syftcm,  which  was  intro* 
.  duc^  and  ditFuied  over  Europe  by  tho 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  power,  produced^r 
vfi  a  civil  light,  ao  alteration  in  laws,  govern- 
ment, and  habits,  no  leis  important  than  the 
^ifiQepQberment  of  the  empire  by  their  arms^ 
Our  greateft  lawyers,  hiftorians,  and  andqua-? 
ties,  whoie  objeA  has  been  lefs  to  trace  its 
origia  than  to  mark  Its  influence,  have  uni- 
£>rinly  attributed  this  great  foundation  of  tho 
jurifprudenoe  of  modem  Europe  to  the  mili-> 
^^  policy  of  the  Northern  nations ;  and  i^tax 
Vfi  genera)  rather  to  have  confidered  it  as  a 
copifequenc^  of  their  fituabon,  after  their  coiw 
q)ie^s  I  tlMn  as  euiliog  previcms  to  their  \xn 
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fuptkins.  It  appears  not  only  to  haire  form* 
edf  however,  their  great  fyfiem  of  polity  ber- 
ibfe  the  grand  invafion,  but  to  have  flouriiheil 
in  the  £aft  with  much  vigour  ia  very  eaxt)^ 
times. ' 

In  Perfia^Tattany,  ladia^  and  other  Eaibru 
cmmtrieS)  the  whole  detail  of  govenxmeot^ 
from  the  moft  aiK:ienC  accouits  down  to  th« 
pteient  hour,  can  hardly  be  defined  by  any 
other  deicriptioo.  We  observe,  ia  general, 
one  Great  King,  to  whom  a  nunber  of .  fob* 
ordinate  princes  pay  hmnage  and  tribute :  all 
deviation  fron)  this  iyftem  feeming  merely 
temporary  and  accidental.  Po&Scd  of  ever]^ 
eftmtial  power  of  royalty,  the  degree  of  de*' 
pendence  of  the&  iecondary  lungs,  we  find, 
has  ever  been  proportioned  to  the  vigour  or 
imbeciUyity  of  tho  paramount  fovereiga :  for 
where  no  fi>lid  code  of  cpnftitutional  laws 
firevaik,  the  briUiant  or  diigraceful  periods  in 
the  hiftory  of  a  people  will  generally  dqpend 
upon  the  genius  of  one  maD.  A  great  mo- 
narch  will  give  to  the^  component  parts  the 
uppearance  of  one  defpotic  whole  i  whilft  the 
appnoaches  to  diibbedience  will  ever  be  pro^ 
poitioned  to  the  weaknefs  of  adminiftratioa. 
Conftantly  lecurring,  however,  to  firft  prin^ 
ciples^  every  variation  of  Oriental  Rule  pre«- 
iaxu  only^  to  our  alternate  view,  an  overgrown 
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Empire,  feebly  governed,  crumbling  inta  iftde^ 
pendent  Idnjgdbms ;  and  independent  kingdoms 
again  uniting,  to  form  the  empire  of  fome 
Aiore  fortunate  and  enterprising  fovereign.  ^ 

A  6EKBRAL  vicw  of  the  hiffories  of  Eaftem 
nations  would,  perhaps,  fuAciently  fupport 
the  above  pofitions ;  but  I  (hall  venture  to  of^ 
fer  a  few  particular  authorities*  The  more 
ancient  fa6ts,  it  may  be  obferved,  like  every 
remote  event,  will  not  admit  of  pofitive  proof; 
but  in  tracing  manners  or  modes  of  govern* 
ment,  abfolute  hiftorical  or  chronological  pre* 
ciiion  is  by  no  means  requifite.  The  actions 
of  one  prince  may  be  imputed  to  another  ; 
anachronifms  and  miinomers  may  abound ; 
and  the  atchievements  of  twenty  warriors  may 
(well  the  renown  of  one  hero :  but  no  writer 
will  attribute  to  his  nation  Cuftoms  and  Ideas 
of  Government,  to  which  they  or  their  an* 
ceftors  were  Grangers  ;  and  againft  which  th€ 
opinions  of  his  fellow  fubjeds  muft  inftandy 
and  loudly  revolt.  When  uncommon  and 
great  innovations  happen,  in  the  cuftoms  of  a 
country,  writers  are  careful  to  trace  their 
ori^,  to  fix  their  introduSion,  and  to  ob* 
ierve  their  influence.  But  when  ctrcum- 
ftances,  however  interefting,  are  fimply  nacn- 
tioned,  without  particular  obiervation  or  com* 
mentary,  we  may  rationally  omclude,  that 
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fttdi  niitems  are  of  high  antiquity ;  and  no 
more  deferving  of  fpecial  animadveifion  than 
the  general  complexion^  configuration,  or  tern-* 
pecament  of  their  countrymen.  The  rife  and 
pr<^refs  of  the  Feudal  Syflem  in  Europe  is 
marked  :  it  was  an  exotic  plant ;  and  it  has^ 
of  coniequence,  engaged  the  attention  of  our 
aUeft  antiquaries*  But  in  the  Eaft  it  is  in* 
digenousy  univerialy  and  immemorial:  and 
the  £aflera  hiflorians  have  never  dreamt  of 
inveftigating  its  iburce,  any  more  than  the 
^gin  c^  regal  government.  Both  have  long 
been  to  them  equally  iBimiliar ;  and  the  firft 
extenfive  mcmarchy  gave  probably  a  beginning 
to  the  firft  dependrace  of  feudal  chiefs.  Itmajr 
be  thought  too,  that  examples  of  this,  or  any 
other  cuilom,  brought  from  events,  fubie* 
quent  to  their  introdudion  into  Europe,  can 
be  no  corroborative  proof  of  their  fubfifling 
in  the  Eaft,  previous  to  their  .appearance  in 
the  Weft  But  the  lead  attention  to  Orien« 
tal  Manners  will  clearly  (how,  that  the  cba« 
niAeriftic  habits  of  thoie  people,  even  at  this 
hour,  are,  in  every  refpefl:;  iimilar  to  the 
mcft  remote  accounts :  nor  have  we  ground 
to  believe,  that  (the  Mohammedan  religion 
and  fire  arms  excepted)  there  is  one  fingle 
cuflom  peculiar  to  the  Perfians,  the  Arabians, 
pr  the  Tartars,  of  the  prefent  day,  which  did 
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not  picsiral  amongft  their  anoeibr&  at  a  period 
too  remise  for  human  reiearch«  With  a  wqih 
cierful  piedile^on  Sax  iAmx  own  andent  maii^ 
nersy  they  have  a  peculiar  and  invincible  an* 
tipathy  to  dioie  of  Europe..  ^  They  are  io  op 
pofite  to  their  genius,  to  their  hereditary  pre« 
juices,  and  to  every  idea  political  and  religi** 
CMI89  that  no  inftance  can  be  produced,  per«« 
haps,^  of  one  fingle  cuftom  originally  Eunn 
pean  having  ever  been  adopted  by  the  Aiiatic 
nations :  the  Turks  even,  whofe  vicinity  er* 
poles  them  mofl:  to  Weftem  iimovation,  pre^ 
ierving  ftiU  unchanged  that  remarkable  di£» 
tindioq  of  character  which  they  pode£Eed  be^ 
fore  they  crofled  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace*  On 
iftus  ground,  therefore,  I  give  no  anecdotes  as 
tinqueflioned  truths :  they  are  mentioned  by 
A^tic  hiftorians ;  and  I  offer  them  fimply  a» 
beliefs  in  original  cuftoms.  We  may  not  fub<» 
fcribe  to  the  apparition  of  Catfar's  ghoft  befbra 
the  battle  of  Philif^i ;  but  we  may  reft  affin ^ 
ed,  that  it  would  not  have  been  recorded  fa^ 
Plutarch,  had  it  not,  in  his  time,  been  uni^ 
verfally  believed.  • 

Above  800  years  before  the  ChrifBaneca, 
an  ufurper  called  Zohak,  we  are  informed^ 
reigned  Jn  Periia.  His  government  was  op* 
preffive,  and  became  at  length  unfupportable. 
The  citizens  of  Ifpahan  flew  to  arms;  and^ 
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bended  bj^aBkck&cttth  named<jr»,  attadked,^ 
dei^ated^  aod  killed  the  TTxa&t^  Gao^  aftcii 
tbsa  yi£koty9  dikov^eriog  the  retreat  of  Feri^ 
doun^  die  heir  to  the  crown^  placed  him  on 
dte  thrane ;  and  received,  in  return,  Ifpahaiiy. 
with  its  dependencies,  as  a  feudal  pnnctpalitjr. 
What  troth  may  be  ia  this  remote  event  it  is 
impoffible  to  determine ;  but  it  13  a  generally 
iBCorded  &&,  that  the  Blackimith's  apion^ 
iaid  to  have  been  difplayed  by  Gao,  wheq 
marching  againft  Zohak,  as  a  banner,  froai 
the  point  of  a  (pear,  was  taken  by  the  Aran 
bians  at  the  battle  of  Cadoilia,  when  thejr 
conquered  Perfia  in  the  year  636.  It  haMi 
been  laid  up  in  the  treafury  of  the  Perfian 
kii^s,  3|Rd  was  enriched  .with  jewels  to  a 
prodigibua  value.  It  was  confidered  as  tho 
gr^it  fhmdard  and  palladium  of  the  empire  p 
and  waa  never  carried  to  the  field  hut  on  im-* 
portant  emergencies,  or  when  the  king  marcdi^ 
ed  in  perfan*-^^Rdlam  is  a  hero  whoie  p]0wc& 
is  highly  celebrated*.  He  is  equally  the  €sb* 
vourite  of  Hiiiory  and  Romance.  He  was  a 
fuccefsfbi  general  under  the  firft  kings  of  dw 
Kaianian  dynaily ;  and  received,  in  rewacd 
far  his  fervices,  the  provinces  of  Sejeftan  and 
Zableftan,  as  feudal  appannages  of  the  crown 
of  Pecfia :  on  the  condition  of  marching  a  body 
of  forces,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  might 
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require ;  but  particularly  to  repulfe  dio  In- 
roads  oi  the  Tartars.  -—Babylonia,  Syria,  Af« 
fyria,  and  Media,  as  formerly  obierved,  ieem 
to  have  been  merely  feudatory  kingdoms  of 
the  old  Perfian  empire«<*--Alexander  the  Great 
divided  the  Eaftem  pcovinces  of  Periia  among^ 
the  princes  to  whofe  fiunilies  they  had  orig^« 
nally  belonged.  On  this  occafion  they  receiv- 
ed a  banner  ftom  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
paid  homage,  and  engaged  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tarn  number  of  troops,  upon  a  footing  (fays 
the  author  of  the  Tarikh  Montekheb)  fome- 
what  reiembling  the  military  vaflals  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  called  Sofyacs  and  fimars. 
Thefe  princes  are  called  by  the  M<^aaunedan 
writes  Mokub^r  ^awayif  (kii^  of  the  na* 
tions) ;  and  are  by  ibme  considered  as  a  parti- 
cular dynafty,  between  the  Kaianians  and  the 
Alhcanians,  commonly  called  Arfacides  by 
Europeans*  They  ftrt^y  per^rmed,  it  is 
added,  their  feudal  engagements  to  Alexander  i 
but  on  his  death,  as  the  Grecian  commanders 
feized  upon  the  Weftera  kingdoms,  they  alio 
affimied  an  independency  in  their  refpeftive 
provinces.  This  account  ieems  h^hly  pro- 
bable ;  as  the  iiicceflbrs  of  Alexander,  accord- 
ing both  to  the  Eaflern  and  Weftem  writers, 
foon  loft  all  fovereignty  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Tigris*  * 
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Ths  Tobba,  or  king  of  Arabia  Felix,  was 
die  acknowledged  paramount  foveragn  in  verj 
old  times  of  a  number  of  tribes.-— Mc^  dFthe « 
provinces  of  Arabia  on  the  Perfian  gulph, 
with  thole  llrelching  towards  Babylonia,  held 
of  die  Perfian  kings  of  the  Saflanian  dynaily  ; 
who  (^en  appointed  fimdatoiy  princes  on  the 
death  or  mifcondu6:  of  their  predeceflbrs.  *-— 
The  Khalif  Almamon  gave  Khorafim,  which 
he  himfelf  held  as  a  feudal  ibvereignty  under 
his  father  Haron  Arraihid,  to  his  great  gene- 
ral Thaher ;  where  he  ibon  after  became  in- 
dependent, and  founded  the  djmafly  of  Tha- 
hoians.  •—  Motamed,  the  fifteenth  Khalif  of 
thehottfe  of  Abbas,  gave,  in  the  year  874^ 
the  great  province  of  Mawarannahar,   as  a 
feudal  government,  to  Nailer  ben  Ahmed  ; 
which  his  brother  and  fucceffi)r  Ifinael,  eigh* 
teen  years  afterwards,  ere£bd  into  a  monar- 
chy, and  founded  the  djmafty  of  the  Samani- 
des#«— Smilar  grants  were  made  or  extorted 
from  fucceedii^  Khalifs ;  fb  that  partly  by 
g^t,  partly  by  ufurpation,  the  Khaliifat,  from 
the  middle  of  the  lunth  century,  till  its  diffi)- 
hitioo  in  the  year  1 258,  was  in  h6t  one  im« 
menfe  feudatory  empire :  where  every  Sultan 
acknowledged  the  fuperiority  of  the  Khalif; 
but,  like  the  great  feudal  chiefs  in  Europe^ 
padd  him  juft  that  degree  of  obedience  which 
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each  judged  oorififtent  with  hb  own  intereft^ 
<~-A  £milar  fyflem  prevails  to  the  prefeat  hour 
in  Hiadoftan ;  through  a  regular  gradation  of 
SwiaAsj  Nabobs^  Foujiars^  Killadarsj  and  other 
fubordinate  chiefs ;  who  all  coafider  the  Great 
Mogul  as  lord  paramount  of  the  emptre.~*In 
the  Ottoman  government  there  are  many  re- 
maricafaie  traces  of  the  feudal  fyflem ;  e^)ed« 
ally  in  the  Khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars^  in  the 
Wavyodet  of  Moldavia^  Wallakhia,  and  other 
^ropean  dtftrids  ;  in  Algiers  and  other  Bar- 
bary  States;  in  the  Sherif  of  Mecca ;  in  feve- 
ral  Sheiks  or  princes  of  Syria ;  as  well  as  in 
the  military  fiefs^  which^  under  the  titles  of 
San^acsy  Zayms^  and  ^imariois^  are  beftowed 
with  the  exprefs  condition  of  flipporting  bodies 
of  men,  but  eipeciaQy  of  horfe,  r^dy  to  take 
the  field  at  the  order  nf  the  Sultsui.  ^ 

In  ^srtary  we  fee  k  ftrong.  Temujin,  af- 
terwards diftii^iihed  by  the  more  celebrated 
name  of  Jengiz  Khan^  was  the  ion  of  a  chief, 
who  had  feveral  feudatories ;  yet  he  hamr 
felf  held  of  Thc^rul,  the  Khan  of  Caracum, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Prefier  John. 
Thogrul,  tho'  a  priaoe  of  great  power,  was 
ihll  fiab^e^  to  the  emperor  of  Katha,  the  par 
rameufit  of  Tartaiy ;  who  accocdingly,  in  the 
true  fndal  flile,  fummoned  him  with  his  an* 
fifift  vaflais  to  affift  in  quelling  a  dangeroos 
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i^bdfioh.  Thpgrul^  attended  by  yauog  Te* 
nujmt  obeyed  1  a  decifive  yiQtotj  was  gained 
over  the  infuigebts ;  in  which  both  behaved 
with  fo  much  gallantrf^  that  the  dmperor 
created  Tboghil  Fimg  Kban^  which  is  a  high 
royal  utle ;  and  gave  TeoMijin  a  coniidetahle 
command  in  hia  army.  When  Temujin,  by 
hft$  fucoefs  and  abilities,  had  riien  to  a  great 
degree  of  power,  about  the  ye»:  1 205  a  grand 
council  of  the  Tartar  nations  a&mbled.  Nine 
of  the  chief  Khans  appeared  at  the  rendez« 
vous,  each  attended  by  his  vaflals.  They 
^iplayed  nine  krge  banners  of  coounand. 
They  placed  Jengiz  upon  an  eminence,  with 
a  piece  of  black  felt-cloth  under  his  feet. 
The  fpeaker  of  the  aflembly  addrefled  him  ; 
he  recognized  him  as  emperor  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  ;  and  told  him,  if  i^erciful  and 
juft,  that  God  would  profper  his  government ; 
if  not,  his  perfon  and  memory  would  become 
tlack  and  defpicable  as  the  fdt  on  which  he 
Aood.  A  prophet  called  Cok%a^  and  furaamed 
tbe  Image  of  God^  declared,  that  he  had  rer 
cdved  a  revelati<m  from  heaven,  ordering 
Temujin  to  take,  from  that  time,  the  name 
of  y^i%^  which  fignifies  I'be  moft  Great. 
The  Khans  then  advanced  and  paid  him  \^^ 
mage,  bending  the  knee  nine  times ;  the  nobles 
iblBotved  %  and  then  the  body  of  the  peopkw 
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making  the  fame  number  <^  genufle^lionst 
proclaimed  him  emperor  with  loud  acclama* 
tions*  We  find  fbme  variation  of  ceremony 
in  the  inauguration  of  Tamerlane  in  the  year 
i^Sg.  He  mounted  a  magnificent  throne : 
he  wore  a  brilliant  crown  :  he  girded  himfelf 
publicly  with  his  fword :  his  feudatory  princes 
acknowkdged  his  fbvereignty  by  a  profufioii 
of  precious  flones  which  they  Ihowered  over 
his  head ;  whilfl  a  holy  man  put  into  his 
hands  a  drum,  and  a  fbndard,  as  the  infigtua 
of  imperial  authority.  ^ 

Evert  thing  in  thehiftories  of  tho& 
princes  is  indeed  completely  feudal.  Before 
their  great  expeditions,  we  find  them  ifliung 
orders  for  the  attendance  of  their  great  vaflali, 
with  their  contingents  of  troops.  And  wc 
alio  obferve  a  conftitutional  Parliament  or 
Meeting  of  Efbtes :  who,  amongft  other  pri* 
vileges,  claimed  that  of  trying  great  offenders. 
Artok  Buga,  one  of  the  grandfons  of  Jcogi^ 
Khan,  having  revolted  againfl  his  brother  the 
emperor  Coblai  Khan,  was  at  length  defeat'* 
ed :  but  Coblai  did  not  punilh  him,  till  ht 
had  called  an  Afifembly  of  the  States ;  where 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  (hut  up 
between  four  walls,  made  of  the  tragacanth 
tree,  where  he  lived  twelve  months.  A  ieu« 
datoiy  prince  of  Herat,  called  Pir  Ali|  being 
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fulpefled  of  a  defigti  to  revok  (con  after  Ta« 
merlane's  inauguration,  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  General  Ailemblj  :  he  evaded  the 
fummons  till  he  had  fortified  his  capital :  up- 
on which  a  decree  was  pafled  ftmilar  to  the 
Ban  of  the  Empire  in  Germany ;  and  Tamer- 
lane being  defired  to  reduce  him  to  obedience^ 
he  was  accordingly  put  to  death  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  fentence.  It  is  needlefs  to 
multiply  examples  :  but  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  obferve,  that  thofe  General  Meetings, 
called  Kouriltw^  bear  fb  near  a  refemblance  to 
the  Diets  of  the  Gothic  nations,  that  a  flrong 
additional  argument  may  thence  be  drawn  to 
fupport  the  hypothefis  of  the  early  Tartar 
eflablifhments  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 
Jengtz  and  Tamerlane,  powerful  and  defpotic 
as  they  were,  held  many  of  thofe  Diets.  The 
Great  Khans,  tho*  generally  chofen  from  the 
fons  of  the  late  Ibvereign,  were  eleded  by 
them ;  and  primogeniture  was  of  little  confer 
quence.  Jengiz  Khan,  for  exaipple,  nomi- 
nated his  fecond  furviving  fon  Odlay,  as  his 
fucceilbr :  but  though  uncommon  deference 
was  paid  to  the  will  of  a  man  whom  the  Tar- 
tars almoft  adored,  the  new  emperor  was  not 
acknowledged,  as  fuch,  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Oreat  Aflembly  two  years  afterwards  ;  where, 
updn  his  exprefling  feme  reludance  to  accept 
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of  the  imperial  dignity,  his  elder  and  younger 
brothers,  Jagathay  and  Tuli,  taking  him  by 
the  hands,  inftalled  him  on  the  throne,  and 
faluted  him  Khan.  Olug  Nuvin,  the  young- 
eft  of  Jengiz  Khan*s  ions,  as  mafter  of  the 
houihold,  prefented  him  with  a  cup  of  wine : 
and  all  the  people  ma.king  nine  genuflexions 
to  their  fovereign,  and  three  to  the  fun,  hailed 
him  Emperor.  * 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
the  (ituation  of  Olug  Nuvin  is  a  curious  in- 
ftance  of  a  fmgular  cuftom,  long  prevalent  ia 
Tartary,  as  well  as  among  the  Northern  na- 
tions ;  and  even  to  be  found  in  our  old  Saxon 
tenures,  under  the  defcription  of  Borough 
Englijh :  where  the  youngeft  fbn  fucceeds  to. 
his  father  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers. 
Sir  William  Blackftone,  after  mentioning  the 
opinions  of  Littleton  and  other  emiqent  law- 
yers, in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  ilrange 
cuftom,  conjectures,  with  great  judgment, 
that  it  might  be  deduced  from  the  Tartars. 
Amongft  thofe  people,  the  elder  fons,  as  they 
grew  to  man^s  eftate,  migrated  from  their  fa- 
ther with  a  certain  portion  of  cattle ;  and  the 
youngeft  fon  only  remaining  at  home,  became 
in  confequence  the  heir  to  his  father's  houfe, 
and  all  his  remaining  pofleflions.  Jengiz 
Khan  had,  agreeably  to  this  idea,  given  to 
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his  four  eldeft  fons  great  governments  and 
great  offices ;  but  Olug  always  attended  his 
peribn.  During  the  interval  of  forty  days, 
therefore,  from  the  meeting  of  the  Great 
Tartar  Aflembly,  till  the  inftallation  of  Oday 
Khan,  this  youngeft  brother  ieems  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  him  and  the  other 
princes  as  Lord  of  the  family :  he  was  a  kind 
of  public  adminiftrator  during  this  interreg- 
num ;  and  prefented  the  Great.  Khan  with 
the  cup  on  his  enthronement,  as  the  higheft 
token  of  Eaftern  hofpitality,  .  which  the  maf- 
ter  of  a  family  can  (how  to  a  gueft.  ^ 

In  the  above  outlines,  we  can  obierve  ieve* 
ral  ftrong  traces  of  Gothic  government.  We 
can  perceive  the  ruder  draughts  of  States  Ge- 
neral, of  Parliaments,  of  Juries ;  and,  in  the 
circumftances  of  the  Electors  and  the  Elected, 
fome  ftriking  features  of  that  fyftem,  which 
ftill  unites  the  great  Germanic  Body.  We 
can  fee,  in  the  bent  of  national  genius,  the 
ftrongeft  marks  of  wild  freedom  ;  with  a  re- 
gular gradation  of  military  vailals  :  and  altho* 
in  their  own  country,  from  a  general  attach- 
ment to  paftoral  life.  Fiefs,  or  pofleflions  in 
land,  formed  no  part  of  Tartar  jurifprudence 
or  property  ;  yet  when  they  fettled  in  the 
Wdft,  a  difference  of  iituation  would  naturally 
fuggeft  an  alteration  adapted  to  it.  The  more 
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fteady  temper  of  the  native  Scandinaviant  and 
Germans  would  modify  the  roaming  Scythian 
i^mit;  a  fuperior  attachment  to  a  particular 
ipot  would  naturally  arife.  As  the  couittiy  he^ 
came  more  populous,  ground  would  b^me 
more  valuable;  and  what  was  formerly  in 
common,  to  avoid  difputes,  would  then  be 
portioned  off.  A  wiih  to  defend  this  property 
from  new  inroads  might  fbon  produce  a  more 
permanent  and  folid  fyftem  of  {ubor<finati(M)» 
And  the  more  irregukr  ideas  of  the  Tartars^ 
improved  by  territorial  poileifion,  pave  thus, 
by  degrees,  the  way  for  that  more  refined 
fyftem,  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  (ituation 
of  fettling  invaders ;  which,  in  the  fifth  and 
following  centuries,  almoft  uoiverfally  took 
place  in  Europe.  J[ 
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SECT.    IIL 

E^rn  notkns  of  Supernatural  Beings.    Idea  cf 
the  Peri  or  Faery  Sy/iem.     7'be  doSlrine  of 
Mcbantments  originally  Perjian.     Belief  in 
Guardian  Angels.     Influence  of  this  belief  on 
ibeir  government  and  private  hfe.  ^aJifmans^ 
amulets^  fafcination^ 

]Vr  EXT  to  the  Feudal  Syf!:cm»  and  other 
maxims  of  civil  government^  which  re* 
gulated  the  property  and  politics  of  the  middle 
l^»  £sw  fpeculative  fubjeds  are  more  worthy 
of  our  attention  than  thofe  novel  ideas  of  Su- 
pernatural Beings^  which  ruled  their  minds 
with  moft  refiftlefs  force.  The  univerfal  be* 
lief  in  various  orders  of  fuper human  creatures^ 
has  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Afia  lot^  her 
fore  the  era  of  authentic  hiftory :  and  fuch 
complete  pofleffion  have  they  taken  of  Eaflem 
imi^ination,  that  the  moft  ferious,  as  well  as 
the  moft  ^netful  compofitions  are  filled  with 
perpetual  allufions  to  thofe  imaginary  beings. 
To  underftand  Homer,  we  muft  have  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  dignities  and  attributes 
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of  the  Grecian  Deities :  to  comprehend  the 
writers  of  the  Baft,  we  fhould  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mythology  and  popular 
beliefs  of  Eaftern  nations.  For  this  purpofe^ 
I  have  thrown  into  the  Diftionary  flight 
iketches  of  what  feemed  moft  peculiarly  Afia- 
tic ;  and  (hall  here  bring  thofe  remarks  under 
one  point  of  view ;  with  fuch  additional  ob- 
iervations  as  could  not,  with  propriety,  find 
any  alphabetical  place  ;  or  which  may  appear 
neceflary  to  illuftrate  and  connect  the  whole.  * 
Th£  fabulous  Aiiatic  ages  flretch  far  be« 
yond  the  creation  of  man.  They  fuppofe  the 
world  to  have  been  repeatedly  peopled  by 
creatures  of  different  formation,  who  were 
fuccefiively  annihilated  or  banifhed  for  diibbe« 
dience  to  the  Supreme  Being.  An  Eaftern 
Roftiance  introduces  the  hero  Caherman  in 
cohverfation  with  the  monilrous  bird  or  grificm 
Simurgh ;  who  tells  him,  that  ihe  had  already 
lived  to  fee  the  earth  feven  times  filled  with 
creatures,  and  feven  times  a  perfect  void :  that 
the  age  of  Adam  would  be  feven  thoufand 
years  ;  when  the  race  of  man  would  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  their  place  fupplied  by  beings 
of  another  form  and  more  perfed  nature  ; 
with  whom  the  earth  would  end :  that  ihe 
had  then  feen  twelve  periods,  each  of  feven 
thoufand  years ;  but  was  denied  the  know« 
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ledge  of  the  duration  of  her  own  exiflence. 
Thbfe  beings,  who  inhabited  the  globe  imme- 
diately before  the  creation  of  man,  they  call 
Peris  and  Dives ;  and  they  form  a  perfefl: 
contrail.  The  Peris  are  defcribed  as  beautiful 
and  benevolent ;  and  though  guilty  of  errors 
which  had  offended  Omnipotence,  they  are 
fuppofed,  in  confequence  of  their  penitence, 
ftiil  to  enjoy  diftinguiflied  marks  of  divine 
favour.  The  Dives,  on  the  contrary,  arc 
pictured  as  hideous  in  form,  and  malignant  in 
nund ;  differing  only  from  the  infernal  de- 
mons in  not  being  confined  to  hell ;  but  roam- 
ing for  ever  around  the  world  to  fcatter  dif- 
cord  and  wretchednefs  among  the  fons  of 
Adam.  In  the  Peris  we  find  a  wonderful  re- 
femblance  to  the  Faeries  of  the  European  na- 
tions :  and  the  Dives  or  Genies  differ  little  from, 
the  Giants  and  Savages  of  the  middle  ages  : 
the  adventures  of  the  Eaftern  heroes  breathe 
all  the  wildnefs  of  atchievement  recorded  of 
the  knights  in  Gothic  romance ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  enchantments,  in  both,  feems  to  claim 
one  common  fource.  The  various  creatures 
who  preceded  Adam,  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  governed  by  a  fucceffion  of  feventy-twa 
Solimans ;  the  laft  of  whom  is  furnamed  Jan 
ben  Jan.  This  monarch  had  offended  Om- 
nipotence ;  and  the  angel  Hares  was  fent  from 
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heaven  to  ghaftife  him.  A  war  enfued,  whid^ 
termroated  in  the  defeat  of  the  pre-adamito 
king ;  and  Hares  governed  in  his  room.  BoC 
this  angel  becoming  intoxiqated  with  powo'y 
Adam  was  created ;  and  all  the  earth  ordered 
to  obey  him*  Hares^  compofed  of  the  ^e« 
ment  of  fire,  fcorned  fubmiilion  to  a  clav* 
formed  creature.  He  rebelled  againft  the 
Pivine  will ;  and  was  joined  in  his  revolt  by 
the  Dives :  but  the  Peris,  acquiefcing  in  the 
mandates  of  heaven,  became  from  that  time 
the  friends  of  mankind.  Hares,  with  his 
chief  followers,  were  curfcd  by  God,  an4 
doomed  to  a  long  period  of  torment  in  the  in- 
fernal regions  :  but  the  other  Dives  were  al« 
lowed  to  range  over  the  earth,  as  a  fecurtty 
for  the  future  obedience  of  man.  The  refi- 
dence  of  thofe  ideal  beings  was  imagined  ta 
be  on  the  mountain  of  Kaf ;  which,  in  the 
£aft,  was  long  fuppofed  to  furround  the  earth,^ 
as  a  ring  does  the  finger :  the  globe  being  fan- 
cied  to  reft  on  one  great  emerald  or  faphire  ; 
the  refiedion  from  which  gave  the  azure  ap- 
pearance  to  the  Iky:  whilft  its  movements 
were  productive  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
and  all  the  convuKive  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  whole  of  this  vifionary  country  is  called 
Jinnijlan ;  and  the  relpeftive  empires  ar^  di« 
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yided  ^filbo  jaamy  kingdoms  and  cities.  Thplc^ 
of  the  Pieris  bear  the  names  of  Sboikiam 
(lilcsdure  ami  4efire),  Gouh^abad  (the  city  of 
jewels),  Jimb&r^d  (the  city  of  Ambergris) : 
the  metropojis  of  the  Dives  being  called  Al^^ 
manabad  (the  city  of  the  Priociple  of  Evil)  ; 
where  the  enchanted  caille,  palace,  and  gaUery 
of  the  Dive  king  Arzihenk  is  the  fubjeft  of 
much  ^ble.  The  Peris  and  Dives  are  fup-» 
poied  to  be  formed  of  the  element  of  fire : 
th^  live  long,  hut  are  fubjed  to  death ;  and 
though  pofleiled  of  fuperhuman  powers,  have 
ia  many  reipefts  the  fentiments  and  paflions 
of  mankind.  Th^  wage  inceiiant  war ;  and 
when  the  Dives  make  pirifoners  of  the  Pexis^ 
they  ihut  them  up  in  iron  cages,  and  hang 
them  on  the  higbeft  trees ;  to  expofe  them 
to  public  view,  and  to  every  chilling  hlafL 
Here  they  are  vifited  by  their  companions, 
who  bring  them  the  choiceft  odours.  Perfumd 
is  the  only  food  of  the  Peris ;  and  whilft  it 
ierves  as  nouriihment  to  the  captives,  it  has 
alio  the  virtue  of  keeping  at  a  diftance  the  in« 
fiiltiog  Dives ;  whole  malignancy  of  natum 
can  endure  nothing  fragrant,  ^ 

When  the  Peris  are  in  danger  of  bein^ 
overpowered  by  their  foes,  they  always  folidc 
the  aififtance  of  fome  nu>rtal  hem ;  which  fur- 
niihes  a  Wonderfulfund  of  ffinciful  machinery 
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for  Eaftem  Poetry  and  Romance.  To  put 
the  Knight  on  a  fboting  of  prowefs  with  thole 
gigantic  Dives^  he  is  generally  armed  with 
enchanted  talifmans  ;  and  mounted  on  (bme 
tremendous  monfter.  One  of  the  moft  £unous 
iidventurers  in  Faery-land  is  Tahmuras^  an 
ancient  Perfian  king.  The  Peris  honour  him 
with  a  fplendid  embafly  ;  and  the  Dives,  who 
dread  him,  fend  alio  another.  He  confults 
the  Grif!bn  Simurgh :  ihe  (peaks  all  Iangua« 
ges  and  knows  future  events.  She  counfels 
him  to  aid  the  Peris;  informs  him:  of  the 
daggers  he  will  encounter ;  and  gives  him  in- 
ilrufkions  how  to  proceed.  She  c^ers  her  af* 
iiflance  to  conduA  him  to  Jinniftan  ;  and,  as 
a  token  of  friendfhip,  pulls  fome  feathers  from 
her  breaft,  with  which  he  ornaments  his 
helmet.  He  then  mounts  the  Simurgh ;  and, 
armed  with  the  buckler  of  Jan  ben  Jan,  crof- 
ies  the  dark  abyfs,  which  mortals  cannot 
pafs  without  fupematural  afliftance.  He  ar- 
rives at  Kaf :  he  defeats  Arzihenk ;  and  alfb 
another  Dive,  ftill  more  fierce,  called  Dem- 
roih ;  whofe  residence  is  defcribed  as  a  gloomy 
cavern,  where  he  is  furrounded  with  vaft  piles 
of  wealth,  amafled  by  plunder.  Here  Tah- 
muras,  amongfl  other  rich  fpoils,  finds  a  fair 
captive,  the  Peri  Merjan;  whom  the  Dive 
bad  carried  off,  and  her  brothers  had  l(xig; 
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iearched  for  in  vain.  He  diains  the  vanquiih* 
cd  demons  in  the  center. of  the  mountain; 
iets  Meijan  at  liberty ;  and  then^  in  the  true 
Qnrit  of  Knight-errantry,  flies,  at  the  Peri's 
requeft,  to  the  attack  of  another  powerful 
Dive,  called  Houdkonz ;  but  here  Tahmuraa 
fall8.~-ln  the  Shab  nami^  the  celebrated  Rof» 
tarn,  many  ages  afterwards,  engages  the  Dive 
Arzihenk,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  chains 
of  Tahmuras;  and  kills  him,  i^fter  a  fierce 
battle.  Arzihenk  is  there  painted  with  a  body 
ibmewhat  human,  and  the  head  of  a  bull, 
which  Roftam  flrikes  off  at  a  blow.  —  Tho 
Dive  Munheras  is  wounded  with  an  arrow  in 
the  mouth  by  Gerihab,  the  laft  king  of  the 
Pifhdadian  dynafly ;  and  he  is  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Sohrab  the  fon  of  Roflam.  In 
the  firfl  encounter  he  has  the  head  of  a  hog; 
but  in  the  next  he  is  pi^ured  as  a  bifrons ;  one 
fide  refembling  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  other 
that  of  a  wild  boar.  Rofbm,  who  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  Hercules  of  Perfia,  among  many 
other  Dives,  dragons,  and  enchanters,  whom 
he  deflroys,  kills  a  demon  called  the  Divo 
Sepid :  and  Father  Angelo  mentions  having 
ieen  a  flupendous  monument  in  the  midfl  of 
a  plain,  near  the  city  of  Fehelion,  between 
Shufler  and  Shiraz,  fuppofed  to  be.  comme* 
morative  of  this  combat ;  which  was  cut  into 
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a  quadnuiigttbr  finrtilicBtioiiy  wkk  fxldti  tega^ 
laritj,  that  it  had  the  af^arance  of  being 
fooMd  of  ooe  entire  Aone.  ^ 

This  Di^btation  would  fwell,  howt^er^ 
to  a  di^oportiooed  bidk,  wete  I  to  euoer  ia-* 
to  a  detail  of  the  varbss  woodeifiil  adventarel 
with  which  the  Eaftera  Poems  and  Romaaces 
abound.  I  give  thefe  few  outlines,  metelf  te 
fiicw  the  general  prevaktice  of  Romantic  Idets 
m  Afia:  but  e^peciaUj  in  Per/la,  the  great 
claffic  ground  of  Eafieni  Fidion;  and  the 
^ntre  whence  it  ieems  to  hare  (pread  to  al^ 
noft  every  furrounding  and  diibnt  coontrjr. 
So  lingular  indeed  is  the  refemblance,  in  num^^ 
beliefs  inftances,  between  the  wild  imagery  of 
this  tfhle  of  fabting,  with  that  whieh  prevaiU 
ed  in  after-times  in  Europe,  that  we  imift  ei-« 
ther  fisppofe,  in  the  writers,  a  w(»derful  co« 
incidence  of  luxuriant  imagination,  or  con-* 
dude,  that  the  Weft  muft  have  borrowed 
Ifom  the  £aft.  I  flutil  not  infift  upon  Turfifn^s 
twelve  Piers,  xxpon  the  Armoiican,  Spaniih^ 
and  other  European  Romances;  where  the 
fimilarity  of  features  is  irregularly  flriking : 
Init  even  in  the  nobler  works  tiiAri6jlo^  ^^% 
and  Spencer,  we  can  difcover  the  counter  part 
of  all  their  fanciful  machinery  in  the  fifkiona 
of  Perfa.  The  Ifogriffo,  on  which  AfMf^ 
fiies  to  heaven  ;  and  the  magic  ring  of  Bra^ 
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w^fi^  •f  Jh^^S^ ;  and  xh^fireid  of  Pxmod 
Arthur  in  the  FiMj  ^iM»;  with  the  vkricms 
cochantments  oijirmida.md  Ifnuno  in  Gien^ 
fidemme  Liberai4%  xoaj  all  be  traced  to  OAm 
eatal  origin:  whilA  th^Peri  Merynr  has  miidi 
the  air  of  beiog  the  Faery  M^rgahtj  who  cdq^ 
veyed  away  our  King  Arthur,  after  the  battle 
of  Camelofi ;  aod  with  whom^  accoiding  tor 
the-  old  Brittik  Romax^ces,  he  now  refides  m 
Faery  land  with  great  happineis  and  fjdea^ 
dor.  * 

Some  ingenious  writers  have  confideted  this^ 
j^cies  of  iidion  a&  originating  among  ther 
Arabians :  but  there  are  many  reaibns  for  be- 
lieving^ that  it  was  abfolutely  utrknown-  ta> 
them  before  the  era  of  theHejra;  and  tha& 
they  did  not  adopt  that  mode  of  writing- 
till  long  after  the  Perfian  conqueft.  Moham* 
med,  as  before  obierved^  was  uncommonly 
alarmed  at  the  firft  romantic  glimmerings 
which  were  brought  from  Ferfia  by  the  mev^ 
chant  Nafler.  He  was  afraid  left  the  nundi^ 
of  his  countrymen  fhould  be  more  ftrongly? 
imprefied  with  thofe  wildly  pleafiog  tales,  than 
with  the  dodlrines  of  the  Alcoran :  and  he 
accordingly  reprobated  thofe  foreign  figments^ 
as  abhorred  by  God  and  the  Prophet.  The 
warriors^  who  figure  in  Faery-land,  are  all 
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ancient  Perfian  kings  and  heroes.  The  Ara« 
bians  have  not  even  a  word  in  their  language 
expreffive  of  the  greateft  beauty  of  Eaftern 
Romance,  the  Peri :  and  altho*  Jin  is  now 
ufed  fyncMiimoufly  with  Dive ;  yet  its  proper . 
and  original  meaning  was  merely  an  Infernal 
Fiend ;  a  Being  very  diftinft  from  the  Ro- 
mantic inhabitant  of  Kaf.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  will  hold,  with  regard  to  the  moft  un- 
common monflers ;  who  feem  all  to  be  na- 
tives of  Perfian  fancy :  the  words  ufed  by  the 
Arabians,  to  exprefs  the  Periian  Simurgby 
Ourofiabad^  or  Rak/bii  as  well  as  their  dragons 
and  other  machinery  of  Romance,  having  in 
general  iimple  radical  iignifications,  expreflive 
of  creatures,  which  really  exifl ;  and  feem 
only  to  have  been  figuratively  applied^  to  thofe 
imaginary  monflers,  in  later  times.  A  large 
ierpent,  for  example,  is  transformed  into  a 
dragon :  ah  eagle,  or  a  long-neckM  animal, 
reprefents  the  Simurgh :  a  dangerous  or  in- 
human villain  is  turned  into  a  Giant,  a  De- 
mon, or  any  terrifying  appearance :  and  a 
word,  expreilive  of  a  Dreadful  Calamity,  or 
Sudden  Horror,  which  deprives  people  of  their 
ienfes,  is  metaphorically  converted  into  a  fpe- 
cies  of  monfter  fuppofed  to  haunt  woods, 
church-yards,  and  other  lonely  places ;  and 
not  only  to  tear  the  living  to  pieces,  but  to 
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dig  up  and  devour  the  bodies  of  the  dead*  As 
the  language  then  of  every  people  will  always 
be  obferved  to  abound  in  radical  words,  ex- 
preflive  of  every  kind  of  imagery  which  has , 
been  long  familiar  to  them;  we  muft  con« 
elude,  upon  the  beft  groimds, .  where  fuch 
words  are  not  to  be  found ;  and  metaphori-^ 
cal,  or  exotic  expreflions,  appear  to  be  the 
only  fubftitutes;  that  the  ideas,  defcribed 
by  thofe  words,  are  not  indigenous,  but 
adopted  from  foreign  nations :  and  as  the 
Arabians  have  no  terms,  in  their  tongue,  ra- 
dically expreflive  of  any  thing  fuperhuman9 
excepting  Angels  and  Devils  ;  Romanpe, 
whofe  chara^leriftic  genius  rolls  entirely  on  a 
peculiar  and  diflinft  fpecies  of  machinery,  could 
not  apparently  have  originated  in  Arabia.  * 

Exclusive  of  the  univerfal  belief  in  the. 
fanciful  Peri  Syjlem^  which  may  be  called  the 
Mythology  of  Romance^  the  ancient  Perfians 
appear  in  general  to  have  acknowledged  one 
Supreme  Being  ;  and  to  have  paid  a  high  de-^ 
gree  of  reipe^:.  to  Angels,  as  fubordinate  dei** 
ties.  This,  with  a  veneration  for  the  ftars^ 
was  the  great  dodrine  of  the  Sabian  religion^ 
which  prevailed  of  old  in  Perfia,  Arabia,  and 
other  iEaflern  countries.  As  theie  Angels  are 
not  only  frequently  alluded  to  in  Eaftern  au- 
thors, but  throw  confiderable  light  on  thp 
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dktail  of  private  life,  ^  few  obiervations  upon 
them  may  not  be  unufefuL  ' 
*  When  Ormuzd,  or  OmnipcC^nce,  created 
mankind,  the  Perfians  fuppofe  that  he  gave, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  fupeiintendency  of  the 
world,  and  of  every  thing  animate  or  inani« 
mate,  to  certain  Guardian  Angels.  Though 
man  was  the  peculiar  charge  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  yet  all  his  anions,  and  every  accident 
Co  which  he  was  liable,  were  (till  imag^ed 
to  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  dependent  on  the 
influence  of  the  prefiding  AngeL  Every  cir- 
cumftance  of  public  or  family  ccmcem  had,  in 
oonfequence,  their  favourite  times  :  eftabliih- 
ed  ceremonies  were  obferved  with'  anxious  at- 
tention; and  various  public  feflivals  were  ap* 
pointed,  to  conciliate  the  benevolence  of  thole 
minifters  of  heaven.  * 

To  procure  the  favour,  or  command  the 
fervice,  of  Beings,  who  are  fuppoied  to  be 
die  caufe  of  the  felicity  or  mifery  of  man,  was 
z  natural  wifli ;  and  ibmc  there  were  who 
pretended  to  poflefs  this  power.  Hence  the 
origin  6f  charms,  of  talifmans,  and  of  all  the 
armour  offenfive  and  defeniive  of  enchantment. 
In  the  rudeft  times,  there  will  be  ever  found 
men,  who  are  better  verfed  in  the  arcana  of 
nature  than  the  uninformed  multitude.  A 
love  of  eafe,aiid  an  averlion  from  pain,  are  the 
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great  laws  of  nature,  and  the  mind  is  perpe* 
tualljr  flu£fcuating  between  a  wifh  for  the  one^ 
and  a  dread  of  the  other.  To  pretend  boldly 
therefore  to  a  powei:x>f  beftowing  happinefs^ 
or  removing  mifery,  hanU/  ever  failed,  in  the 
days  of  ignorance,  to  gain  a  man  believers : 
and  he  feldom  found  difficulty  in  interefting 
the  pafiions  of  the  people,  provided  he  could 
fay  any  means  impofe  upon  their  fenies.  An 
attention  to  the  principles  of  mechanifm,  to 
the  operations  of  chymiftry,  to  the  virtues  of 
plants,  and  to  the  various  laws  of  nature,  might 
produce  diicoveries  incomprehenfible  by  iimple 
men :  and  a  few  remarkable  inftances  of  the 
efficacy  of  mere  natural  caufes,  would  eafily 
gain  the  poflellbrs  of  thofe  fecrets  the  reputa- 
tion of  inflifting  torment  or  of  commanding 
pleafure  at  a  wilh.  To  enjoy  the  reputation 
and  advantages  of  thofe  fancied  fuperaatural 
powers,  was  not  enough.  Some  pretended 
to  have  the  art  of  communicating  them  to 
others :  necromancy  became  of  courfe  a  regur 
lar  ftudy ;  and  the  people  at  large,  who  could 
not  aim  at  fuch  occult  fciences,  were  happy 
to  fupply  their  want  of  knowledge,  by  the 
purchaie  of  talifmans,  amulets,  or  charms,  in 
^whoie  virtues  they  placed  a  perfed  and  moft 
wonderful  confidence.  ^ 
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Talismans  and  Amulets  have  long  en* 
gaged  the  attention  of  Eaftern  nations ;  and 
accurate  rules  have  been  laid  dowh  for  their 
conftruftion*      The  gem,   the  chryftal,  the 
metal,  or  other  lubfi^arice,  is  ordered  to  be. 
dug,  or  fearched  for,  when  fome  particular 
angel  rules  the  day.     It  muft  be  prepared  or 
engraved  under  the  influence  of  another ;  and 
the  zemzemi^  or  prayer  of  a  third  muft  be  pro- 
nonunced  over  it,  to  give  it  that  myfterious 
virtue  for  which  it  is  efteemed.      Different 
ceremonies    are    necefiary   in  gathering  the 
herbs,  and  flowers ;  in  cropping  the  hairs  of 
camels,  fea-cows,  or  other  animals  of  which 
the  amulets  are  formed  :  and  the  fufpending 
them  round  the  necks  of  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, or  animals,   ib  performed  with  much 
precifion  and  folemnity .     Yet  real  knowledge 
might  originally  have  given  rife  to  what  the 
views  of  the  artful,  and  the  fuperftition  of 
the  ignorant,  afterwards  perverted  to  the  pur* 
pofes  of  folly.     An  intelligent  obferver  might 
difcover,  that  certain  plants  had  their  juices 
in  high  perfeftion  at  particular  feaibns ;  that 
fome  ihould  be  gathered  at  fun*rile,  when 
moift  with  dew ;  others  at  the  meridian,  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  mid-day  heat.    He 
might  imagine,  that  the  external  application 
of  medicinal  herbs,  of  mineral  fubftances,  of 
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tufts  of  hair  or  wool,  whUft  impr^nated  with 
the  effluvia  or  perfpiration  of  the  animal^ 
might  have  a  falutary  ef|[ed  in  various  ail^ 
ments ;  and  expefieuce  would  confirm  the 
juftnefs  of  his  conje^ure.  But  the  million, 
ever  unable  or  unwilling  to  ihveftigate  natural 
caufes  (efpecially  when  imprefied  with  a  con-^ 
vi£tion,  that  every  diftemper,  and  every  mis- 
fortune, proceeded  from  the  operations  of 
malevolent  ipirits,  or  the  fafcination  of  ma* 
lignaot  eyes),  would  impute  the  cures  which 
fuch  applications  performed,  not  to  the  eflen- 
tial  qualities  of  their  compounds,  but  to  fuper-* 
natural  agency,  and  uneilential  ceremony. 
They  applied  them,  in  coniequence,  without 
diftindion,  not  only  to  the  old  and  to  the 
young,  to  the  fiqk  and  to  the  healthy,  to  the 
brute  creation  as  well  as  to  rational  beings ;  but 
placed  even  things  inanimate  under  their  pro* 
te£tion.  An  afs^s  head,  cabaliftically  prepar- 
ed, and  erected  on  a  pole  in  a  garden  or  field, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  an  effectual  defence  againft 
^stfcination,  and  a  confequent  fcarcity  of  pro« 
duce :  whilft  a  talifman,  buried  along  with 
hidden  treafure,  was  imagined  to  put  it  in 
ftrfeSt  fafety,  by  rendering  it  invifible  to 
every  eye  but  thofe  of  the  owner.  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  common  in  the  Eaft  than  the 
burying  of  treafure  :  and  it  took  its  rife  from 
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that  uofbady  fyftem  of  government^  which 
has  in  general  prevailed  on  thofe  countries. 
£ver  apprehenfive  of  revolution  and  ruin,  a 
rich  man  generally  divdes  his  eftate  into  three 
parts :  one  he  employs  in  trade,  or  the  necef- 
iary  purpofes  of  life;  another  he  invefts  in 
jewels,  which  he  may  eaiily  carry  off,  if  forced 
to  fly  ;  and  the  third  he  buries.  As  he  in- 
trufts  nobody  with  the  iecret  of  this  depofit, 
which  he  guards  with  his  talifman,  if  he  dies 
before  he  returns  to  the  fpot,  it  is  then  loft 
to  the  world ;  till  accident  throws  it  in  the 
way,  perhaps,  of  fome  fortunate  peafant,  when 
turning  up  his  ground.  Thofe  difcoveries  of 
hiddoi  trea^e,  and  fudden  traniitions  from 
poverty  to  riches,  of  which  we  read  in  Ori* 
ental  tales,  are  by  no  means  therefore  quite 
ideal ;  but  a  natural  confequence  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  people.  [ 
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Qbfervations  upon  the  old  Perjian  era.  Every 
months  every  day^  and  every  aStion  of  man 
fuppofed  to  have  been  under  the  Juferinten^ 
dance  of  particular  angels.  Short  accgunt  of 
thefeftivals  celebrated  by  the  Perfians  in  ho^ 
nour  of  thofe  angels.  I'he  ,/i/iatics  in  gene^ 
ralflrongly  attached  to  omens^  ^rology^  di^ 
vination^  and  dreams^ 

np  O  underftand  the  machinery  of  Angels, 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  fbme  previous 
obfervatioQS  on  the  ancient  Perfian  era,  with 
which  they  are  intimately  connedled.  This 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  eftabliihed  by  king 
Gemfliid,  one  of  the  Piihdadian  princes  ;  the 
date  of  whofe  reign  feems  too  uncertain  even 
for  conjedure :  though  fome  judicious  writers 
place  him  about  800  years  before  Chrift.  On 
the  day  when  the  Sun  entered  Aries,  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  his  firft  public  entry  into 
Iftakhar  or  Perfcpolis,  which  he  had  juft  fi- 
oiihed ;  and  to  have  ordered  the  era  to  com* 
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mence  from  that  time,  in  honour  of  the  Sufl| 
and  to  commemorate  the  building  of  his  ca** 
pital  city.  He  divided  the  year  into  twelve, 
months,  of  thirty  days  each ;  to  the  laft  of 
which  they  afterwards  added  five  fupplemen- 
tary  days,  to  make  up  the  whole  365.  No 
attention  was,  for  fome  time,  paid  to  any  in- 
tercalation fimilar  to  otir  Leap  Year ;  till 
aftronomers,  obferving,  at  length,  that  the 
Sun,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  made 
a  retrograde  motion  from  Aries  to  Pifces,  in- 
ierted  one  month  at  the  end  of  120  years  ; 
which  they  celebrated  with  one  continued 
feftival.  Yezdejird,  the  laft  king  of  the  Sat 
fanian  dynafty,  reformed  the  Kalendar:  and 
his  era  is  adopted  at  this  hour  in  many 
parts  of  Perfia ;  particularly  by  the  Parfis  of 
Kirman,  and  by  thofe  of  Ouzerat  in  Hindo(^ 
tan.  But  all  do  not  agree  in  the  epoch  of 
commencement ;  ibme  dating  it  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  Yezdejird*s  reign,  A.  D.  632  ; 
ibme  from  his  defeat  at  Cadeilia  in  636 ;  and 
others  from  his  death  in  651.  On  the  con* 
queft  of  Perfia  by  the  Mohammedans  the  lu- 
nar computation  was  introduced  ;  and  it  is 
ftill  attended  to  in  matters  of  religion :  but 
about  the  year  1079,  the  Perfian  Kalendar 
was  again  reformed  by  the  great  Sultan  Ma* 
]ek(hah  Jelaleddin ;  and  continues  now  to  be 
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mdhered  to  ia  feveral  parts  of  Perfia.  This 
prince,  whilil  he  removed  the  Sun  from  Pifces 
to  Aries,  made  alio  an  alteration  in  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  months ;  under  the  idea  of  reftor- 
ing  the  ancient  mode  fixed  by  Gemfliid.  From, 
thofe  changes,  however,  there  has  arifen  a 
difagreemeat  amongft  the  different  writers^ 
with  regard  to  the  feafbns  and  days,  when  {e« 
veral  feftivals  were  celebrated ;  which,  were 
it  of  confequence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
concile :  it  being  probable  that,  in  later  times, 
different  provinces  iblemnized  them  upon  the 
days  which  corresponded  with  the  reipe£tive 
eras  they  had  adopted  ;  and  that  fbme  cerer 
monies  were  perhaps  introduced  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan princes,  which  were  unknown  ia 
Ancient  Perfia.  • 

EvBRY  month  was  fuppofed  to  be  under 
the  guardianfhip  of  an  angel,  from  whom  it 
received  its  name.  The  fubdivifion  by  week$ 
was  not  known  till  later  times ;  but  every  day 
had  alio  a  ruling  angel  of  a  fubordinate  de- 
gree ;  the  fuperior  angels  having  each  a  day, 
in  their  refpei^ve  months,  which  was  obferv- 
ed  with  more  than  ordinary  attention.  Their 
feftivak  were,  in  confequence,  numerous ; 
and  many  of  them  uncommonly  fplendid.  I 
ihall  flightly  touch  upon  fuch  as  feem  moft 
worthy  of  notice.  The  chief  were  thofe  about 
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the  Equinoxes;  the  next  were  thofe  of  Water 
at  Midfummer,  and  of  Fire  at  the  Winter 
SolfUce.  .The  firfl  was  the  Nauruz^  which 
commenced  with  their  year  in  March^  and 
kited  fix  days ;  during  which  all  ranks  ieetn 
fo  have  participated  in  one  general  joy.  The 
rich  fent  prefents  to  the  poor :  all  were  drelXbd 
m  their  holiday  clothes ;  all  kept  open  houfe } 
luid  religious  proceilions,  mufic,  dancing,  a 
fpecies  of  theatrical  exhibition,  ruflic  iports^ 
and  other  paftimes,  prefented  a  continued 
found  of  varied  amufement.  Even  the  dead, 
and  the  ideal  things,  were  not  forgotten ;  rich 
viands  being  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  houles 
and  high  towers,  on  the  flavour  of  which  the 
Peris  and  Spirits  of  their  departed  heroes  and 
friends  were  fuppofed  to  feaft.  The  Pariis  of 
Guzerat  flill  celebrate  the  laft  ten  days  of  the 
year  as  a  feftival  to  departed  Spirits.  The 
firft  five  days  they  fuppofe  the  fouls  of  the 
blefled  to  hover  three  bow-fhpts  above  the 
earth  ;  and  during  the  five  laft  they  imagine, 
that  not  only  they,  but  the  damned  alfb,  vifit 
their  furviving  friends  :  on  which  account, 
to  give  them  the  beft  reception,  their  houies 
are  purified  and  decked  out  to  the  greateft  ad* 
vantage.  During  thefe  ten  days  they  never 
go  from  home.  ^ 
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.  T  H  £  fefHval  of  Mihrgan  lafted  alio  (be 
days  :  it  begaa  about  the  middle  of  Septetn^ 
ber :  and  wag  celebrated  with  fome  unelienbal 
difierence  of  ceremony ;  both  being  in  honour 
of  their  great  ofteniible  deity ^  the  Sun. «—  la 
yunt  they  fblemnized  the  Ahrizgan^  in  honour 
of  the  element  of  Water  :  to  which,  a&  well 
as  Fire,  they  paid  a  high  degree  of  refpe6L 
It  lafted  only  one  day ;  during  which  all  de- 
grees of  people  fprinkled  one  another  with 
pure  water,  or  with  diftillations  from  roies, 
orange  flowers,  and  other  odoriferous  herbs. 
«— -  In  December^  on  the  (horteft  night  of  the 
year,  was  the  anniverfary  of  the  great  Feftival 
of  Fire,  called  Sbebfeze ;  when  their  temples 
were  illuminated,  and  large  piles  of  fire  blazed 
all  over  the  kingdom  ;  round  which  the 
people  entertained  themfelves  all  night  with 
choral  dances,  and  various  amufements  pecu« 
liar  to  the  feafbn*  Amongft  other  ceremonies 
fommon  on  this  occaiion,  there  was  one, 
which,  whether  it  originated  in  fuperftitioa 
or  caprice,  feems  to  have  been  Angularly  cruel 
and  pernicious.  The  kings  and  the  great 
men  ufed  to  fet  fire  to  large  bunches  of  dry 
combuftibles,  faf^ned  round  wild  beafts  and 
birds;  which  being  then  let  loofe,  the  air 
and  earth  appeared  one  great  illumination  : 
and  as  thofe  terrified  creatures  naturally  fled 
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to  the  woods  for  ihelter,  it  is  eaiy  to  conceive 
that  conflagrations,  which  would  often  hap« 
pen,  muft  have  been  peculiarly  deilru^tive, 
where  a  people  confidered  the  extinguifliing  of 
fire,  by  water,  as  one  of  the  higheft  a£ts  of 
impiety.  * 

There  were  many  other  feftivals ;  fome  of 
which  feem  whimfical ;  whilft  others  had  ap- 
parently an  excellent  political  tendency.  One 
of  the  moil  ludicrous  appears  to  have  beeo 
that  which  they  celebrated  about  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  called  Koufa  nijhin.  This  was  an 
old  beardlefs  one-eyed  figure,  reprefenting 
Winter  on  his  departure,  mounted  on  an  af$ 
or  a  mule,  with  a  crow  in  one  hand,  and  a 
fcourge  and  fan  in  the  other.  In  this  manner 
he  paraded  the  ftrects,  followed  by  all  ranks 
of  people,  from  the  royal  family  to  the  beg- 
gar.  Amongft  many  frolics,  which  the  po- 
pulace played  with  the  old  man,  they  fprinkled 
him  alternately  with  hot  and  cold  water; 
whilft  he,  crying  out  gurma^  gurma^  (heat ! 
heat !)  fometimes  fanned  himfelf,  and  fome- 
times  la(hed  his  tormentors.  He  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  going  into  every  (hop,  and  into  every 
houfe ;  where  the  leaft  delay  in  prefenting 
him  with  a.  piece  of  money,  gave  him  a  right 
to  feize  the  efFefts  of  every  trader ;  and  to 
befpatter  the  clothes,  even  of  the  greateft 
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ttbbles,  vnth  a  mixture  of  ink,  red  earth,  and 
Water,  which  he  carried  in  a  pot  by  his  fide. 
But  all  were  prepared  for  Koufa  at  their  doors  ; 
and  their  offerings  were  made  the  moment  of 
his  approach.  What  he  thus  received,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  cavalcade  to  the  firff: 
hour  of  prayer,  was  paid  to  the  king,  or  to 
the  governors  of  thofe  cities,  where  the  fove- 
reign  did  not  refide :  a  circumftance  which 
ieems  evidently  to  point  to  a  fuperftitious  ori- 
gin ;  for,  upon  any  other  ground,  the  whole 
of  the  poor  creature's  coUedions  could  be  no 
objeft  to  men  of  their  elevated  rank.  From 
the  firft  to  the  fecond  hour  of  prayer,  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  was  the  property  of 
the  old  man  ;  and  here  his  pageant  ended. 
He  then  fuddenly  difappeared  :  for  after  this 
time,  the  firft  perfon  he  met  in  the  ftreets 
might  feverely  beat  him  with  impunity.  ^ 

The  next  feftival,  folemnized  in  -^r//, 
called  Kburm  ruz^  is  in  a  different  ftile,;  and 
appears  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  rational 
principles  of  good  government ;  as  it  tended 
to  give  dignity  to  a  moft  ufeful  and  relpcdlablc 
body  of  men.  The  king  dined  in  public; 
and'  the  chiefs  of  the  farmers  had  the  honour 
of  fitting  at  table  with  him :  when  their  fo- 
vereign  addrefled  them  in  words  to  the  fol* 
Jewing  cffed.     **  I  am  one  of  you  ;  my  fub^ 
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*•  fiftence,  and  that  of  my  people,  rcfts  oa 
**  the  labour  of  your  hands :  the  fuccefiion 
<^  of  the  race  of  man  depends  upon  the 
^^  plough  ;  and  without  you  we  cannot  exifL 
**  But  your  dependence  upon  inc  is  recipro- 
**  cal :  we  ought  therefore  to  be  brothers, 
**  and  to  live  in  perpetual  harmony/* ' 

In  the  month  oi December  thty  held  a  feftival 
in  honour  of  deceafed  friends,  images  of  whom 
they  formed  in  pafte ;  which  they  placed 
where  many  ftreets  or  roads  met.  They  made 
ofierings  to  them ;  treated  them  with  great 
relpeft ;  and  then  burnt  them  with  much  fo* 
lemnity. — In  the  fame  month  was  the  cere- 
mony of  driving  the  Dives  from  their  boufes. 
For  this  purpofe  the  Magi  wrote  certain 
words  with  fafFron  on  parchment  or  paper ; 
and  then  fmoked  it  over  a  fire,  into  which 
they  put  the  horn  of  an  animal  killed  on  the 
1 6th  of  September  J  cotton,  garlick,  grapes, 
and  wild  rue.  The  fpell,  thus  prepared,  was 
glued  or  nailed  to  the  inlide  of  the  door, 
which  was  painted  red.  The  priefl:  then  took 
fand,  which  he  fpread  with  a  knife,  whilft 
he  muttered  over  it  certain  prayers ;  and  then 
ftrowing  it  on  the  floor,  the  enchantment  was 
complete :  and  the  Dives  were  fuppofed  im- 
mediately to  vanifh  ;  or  at  leaft  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  all  malignant  influence.  [ 
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The  fifth  oi  February  was  confidered  as  the 
proper  day  for  clearing  their  dwellings  offcor^ 
pionsi    a  much  more  ferious  evil  than  the 
Dives.     With  this  view,  they  pafted  on  three 
of  the  walls  of  the  houfe,  fmall  flips  of  paper, 
called  Nujhtei  Gu%/hdumy  infcribed  with  magic 
characters;   none  being  ftuck  upon  that  ixi 
which  was  the  gate-way.     After  various  ce- 
remonies, the  doot*  was  opened,  when  thofe 
noxious  animals  generally  difappeared  ;  which 
they  attributed  entirely  to  the  virtue  of  their 
fpells :  whilft  the  Iprinkling  of  their  habita- 
tions with  compounds,  ofFenfive  to  thofe  crea- 
tures, and  other  preparatory  fteps,  were  only 
confidered  as  fecondary  caufes. — ^But  the  moft 
romantic  of  all  their  feftivals  fecms  to  have 
been  the  Merd  giran^  celebrated  in  Februifry^ 
in  honour  of  the  prefiding  angel  Isfendarmuz. 
He  was  confidered  as  the  Guardian  of  the 
Fair  Sex,  who,    on  this  occafion,    enjoyed 
very  fingular  privileges.    They  were  vefted 
with  almoft  ablolute  power.     The  hufbands 
complied,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  ability,  with 
all  the  commands  of  their  wives  ;  and  the 
virgins,  without  offence  to  delicacy,   might 
pay  their  addrefles  to  whom  they  pleafed ; 
and  they  feldom  fued  in  vain.    Numberlefs 
marriages  were  in  confequence  folemnized, 
and  many  engagements  made ;  the  angel  being 
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fuppofed  to  (hew  remarkable  favour,  not  only 
to  the  nuptials  then  celebrated,  but  to  all  the 
contracts  entered  into  during  his  gay  feftivaU 
An  inflitution,  which  feems  to  bear  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  ancient  gallantry  of  Fdlen^ 
tine's  day  in  Europe.  * 

An  attention  to  thofe  obfervaoces,  as  well 
as  to  fortunate  days,  fortunate  names,  and 
every  circumftance  of  fupernatural  influence, 
we  find  indeed  was  by  no  means  confined,  io, 
the  Eaft,  to  the  lower  orders  of  men :  the 
^  greateil,  and  the  moil  learned,  appearing  to 
have  been  imprefled  with  a  belief,  equally 
firong  with  that  of  the  meaneft  and  the  moft 
ignoraiU.  An  Afiatic  fetting  out  on  import 
tant  buCnefs,  would  return  if  he  met  a  per- 
fbn  whom  he  fuppofed  to  have  a  Jbum  kudem 
(a  black  or  unlucky  foot)  ;  or  if  he  iaw  a 
deer  defcending  a  mountain,  or  appearing  at 
his  back.  When  a  married  man  took  a  long 
journey,  it  was  common  for  him  to  twift,  ia 
a  particular  manner,  two  branches  of  the 
broom  called  retem :  if  on  his  return  he  found 
them  as  he  left  them,  he  was  perfeftly  fatif- 
fied  of  the  fidelity  of  his  wife ;  but  if  any  ac*» 
cident  had  unloofed  or  difcompofed  them,  no* 
thuig  could  induce  him  to  believe  her  inno^ 
cent.  —  As  in  thofe  countries  the  crops  were 
pftcn  deftroyed  for  want  of  rain ;  amongst 
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other  ceremonies  which  they  fuppofed  had 
virtue  to  procure  it,  they  tied  fbme  combuf- 
tibles  to  the  tail  of  a  bullock,  eipecially  of 
the  wild  breed  ;  to  which  they  fet  fire  :  and 
if  he  then  ran  up  the  hill,  they  looked  upon 
it  as  a  certain  prognoftic  of  rain. — ^When  a 
Perfian  peafant  thought  his  com  was  too  long 
in  winnowing,  he  took  a  kind  of  baftard  faf-  < 
fron,  called  bad  engiz^  which  he  rubbed  ;  and 
throwing  it  in  the  air,  the  wind  was  expected 
immediately  to  fpring  up.  ^ 

Astrology,  divination,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  were  fafhionable  Audies  with 
men  of  rank ;  and  they  in  general  carried 
with  them,  wherever  they  went,  pocket  af- 
tronomical  tables,  which  they  confulted,  as 
well  as  aflrologers,  on  every  affair  of  moment* 
^-^Amru^  one  of  the  greatcft  and  moft  pene- 
trating of  the  Arabian  generals,  after  having 
fubdued  part  of  Egypt,  and  other  countries, 
£it  down  before  Jerufalem ;  and  had  almoft 
reduced  it  to  furrender,  when  he  was  told  by 
an  aftrologer,  that  the  predicted  conqueror  of 
the  Holy  City  had  only  three  letters  in  his 
name.  Struck  with  this,  Amru  fufpended 
his  operations,  and  feat  «i  meflenger  imme- 
diately to  his  mailer,  the  Khalif  Omar^  whofe 
name  in  Arabic  coniifls  of  only  three  letters : 
and  upon  his  arrival  in  the  camp,  the  town 
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inftantly  capitulated.  —  Tamerlane  feldom 
marched  till  the  aftrologers  fixed  the  lucky 
hour :  and  an  ideot  having  once  thrown  a 
breaft  of  mutton  at  him,  precifcly  at  the  time 
he  was  meditating  the  conqueft  of  Khare%mSy 
fbmetimes  called  the  Breq/l  of  the  Worlds  he 
interpreted  it,  before  all  his  army,  as  an  infal- 
lible omen  of  his  fuccefs.  Much  good  policy, 
as  well  as  fuperitition,  may  poffibly,  indeed, 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  Tamerlane*s  con- 
duct ;  as  it  mufl  have  highly  animated  his 
troops,  who  were  conftitutionally  imprefled 
widi  the  ftrongeft  ideas  of  omens,  fpells,  and 
every  ipecies  of  fupcrnatural  belief:  a  moft 
Cruel  proof  of  which  their  anceftors  had  given, 
when  they  over-ran  the  Khalifat  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  :  for  many  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans having  a  cuflom  of  carrying  about  them 
verfes  or  chapters  of  the  Alcoran,  by  way  of 
prefervatives  or  charms  ;  the  Tarters  confi- 
dered  all  they  met,  with  fuch  papers,  as  en- 
chanters ;  and  put  them  to  death  without 
mercy.  The  Tartars  have  ever,  indeed,  been  (b 
flrongly  imprefled  with  the  notion  of  enchant- 
ments, that  we  meet  with  ftrange  details  in 
Ibme  of  their  mofl  authentic  writers,  -rfifar/- 
gazi^  King  of  Kharezme,  who  writes  a  ge- 
nealogical hiflory  of  the  Tartars,  very  gravely 
tells  us,  that  Tuli,  one  of  the  fons  of  Jcngiz 
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Khan^  having  been  furrouoded  by  the  Kathay 
or  Chtnefe  army,  would  have  been  cut  to 
pieces,  had  he  not  ordered  one  of  his  magi- 
cians to  turn  Summer  into  Winter.  The 
conjuror  accordingly  began  his  operations, 
and  continued  them  for  three  days,  when  he 
brought  down  fuch  a  ftorm  of  hail  and  ihow, 
that  the  Khan  of  Kathay's  army,  clothed  in 
filken  garments  and  thin  ftufi^,  belhg  unable 
to  move,  were  flaughtered  without  refiftance. 
—••One  Mahmoud,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
ibrcerer,  was  followed  by  numbers  ;  and  fb-» 
mented  a  dangerous  revolt  againft  Jagathai, 
ianother  of  the  fbns  of  Jengiz  Khan,  who  fuc« 
ceeded  his  father  in  Turkeflan.  His  generals 
marched  to  attack  the  rebels  ;  but,  on 
the  point  of  giving  battle,  the  Mogul  army 
finding  themfelves  enveloped  by  a  thick  fog, 
conceived  it  to  be  the  enchantment  of  Mah- 
moud,  and  immediately  fled,  to  a  man.  One 
arrow  only,  it  is  (aid,  was  difcharged ;  which 
by  a  fiugular  accident  killed  the  Sorcerer  :  yet 
fo  ftrongly  were  his  people  imprefled  with  his 
fupematural  powers,  that  his  brothers  found 
DO  difficulty  in  perfuading  them  that  he  had 
only  made  himfelf  invifible  for  a  little  while  ; 
and  aflUmed  the  adminiftration  of  affairs 
till  his  return.  This  revolt  was  afterwards 
quelled  with  fome  difficulty.  [ 
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SECT.    V. 


Urates  isf  Chivalry  in  the  Eq/i,  tfnportahce 
ojWomtn  among  the  Arabians  ^  Perfians  and 
Tartars. 

/^RIVALRY,  or  knight-errantry,  has 
ever  been  {o  ihtiraatcljr  conheded  ^Hith 
enchantment,  that,  before  we  leave  this  fub- 
jeft,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  fueh  traces  of  it  as  may  be  dif- 
covered  in  the  £aft«  The  peculiar  ideas  and 
habits  of  a  people,  as  I  have  often  had  occa- 
fion  to  obferve,  may  be  {^tn  \tx  their  Poems 
and  Romances,  with  a  precifion  not  inferior 
to  their  more  ferious  and  moral  Writings ;  as 
a  Poet  of  true  genius,  though  he  may  afcribe 
to  his  Heroes  more  virtues  and  fewer  faults, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  imperfeffc  nature 
of  man,  will,  at  the  fame  time,  ever  copy 
the  living  manners  of  the  prefent  or  former 
times. — Single  combats  in  the  Shah  namcj 
and  other  Eaftern  works  of  fancy,  are  innu- 
merable.—-Asfeiidiar  was  one  of  the  moft 
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£a»K)i>s  i^^rrior^  in  AncidM  Perfia.  He  chal* 
length,  fights,  and  kills  Arjafb,  the  &n  oi 
Afrifiab^  king  of  Taran  :  but  being  fent  bj 
his  father  agsbinft  the  ^mous  Roftanir  after  a 
fingle  fombat,  which  lafts  two  days,  he  i3 
kiUed  by  the  blow  of  a  mace  ;  Roftam  hav- 
ing diicovered  that  he  had  a  charm  which 
rendered  him  invulnerable  Co  fpear,  fword,  or 
arit>w<  — ^  Roftam  has  ieveral  duels  with  his 
Own  feA  Sohrab,  whom  he  did  net  know ; 
in  the  laft  of  which  he  unfortunately  kills 
hinv«  •'^-^Thofe  heroes  are  armed  with  com^ 
piece  coats  of  mail,  pluined  helmets,  fpears, 
iwords,  maces  and  fhields,  with  daggers, 
bows  and  arrows.  Their  armour,  and  the 
trappings  of  their  horfes,  are  uncomnK>nIy 
^lendid  :  and  their  mode  of  Attack  ieems  in 
every  ihape  to  have  been  exadly  fimilar  to 
the  tiltings  of  Knight-errantry :  excepting  in 
the  circumftancd  of  the  bow  and  arrow ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  infantry,  after  Chivalry  became  a  re-* 
gular  inftitution  in  Europe.*-^A  famous  com<» 
bat  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Persian  writers, 
dnd  feems  to  be  founded  on  hiftorical  fa£t, 
between  twelve  chofen  warriors  of  Perfia, 
and  twelve  of  Tartary.  The  armies  of  Kai 
Khofrou  and  Afrafiab  were  drawn  up  in  bat- 
tle array.    To  iave  the  effufion  of  blood,  this 
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combat  was.  propofed  ;  the  fuccefs  of  which 
was  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  hoftile  em- 
pires. The  Perfians  gained  the  viftory,  chief- 
ly  by  the  prowefs  of  Roftam  ;  and  the  Tar- 
tar king  immediately  abandoned  all  the  terri- 
tory to  the  fouthward  of  the  Oxus.  Cavun^ 
one  of  the  Perfian  champions,  feems  to  have 
been  a  knight-errant ;  for  he  was  furnamed 
Rezm  kbahy  One  who  goes  in  fearch  of  ad« 
ventures. —•  Among  the  Arabians,  nothing 
was  more  comrhon  than  challenging  to  (ingle 
combat.  At  the  War  of  the  Ditchy  fo  called 
from  the  lines  which  Mohammed  drew  round 
Medina,  when  beiieged  by  the  Korei(h ;  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  fent  a  general 
challenge  to  the  Prophet*s  army  :  which  was 
accepted  by  Ali ;  who  killed  both  the  chal- 
lenger and  his  fecond« — Ali  fome  years  after- 
wards challenged  Moawiyah  his  competitor 
for  the  Khalifat,  in  the  face  of  both  armies, 
before  the  battle  of  SefFein.  All  the  great 
officers  of  both  (ides  thought  him  bound  ia 
honour  to  accept  it :  but  as  Ali  had  no  equal 
for  flrength  and  addrefs  in  arms,  Moawiyah 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  decline. — ^Many 
iingle  combats  were  alfo  fought  between  the 
Arabians  and  the  Greeks  at  the  iieges  of  Bof* 
tra,  Damafcus  and  other  places  in  Syria. — ► 
Mention  is  made  of  two  famous  Arabian 
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Knights-errant,  one  called  Abii  Mohammed 
Al  batal,  who  wandered  every  where  in  queft 
of  adventures,  and  the  redreffing  of  grievances. 
He  was  killed  in  the  year  738.  The  other 
was  a  great  grandfon  of  the  Khalif  Abubeker, 
named  GiafFar  al  Sadik,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Almanfor,  in  the  year  764 — ^In  an  imper- 
fe£l  manufcnpt,  which  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end,  I  met,  by  chance,  with  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  Giaflar  al  Sadik.  This  war* 
rior,  who  was  equally  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  extenfive  knowledge  as  for  bis  renown  in 
arms,  was  invited  to  court  by  the  Khalif  Al* 
manfbr,  that  he  might  profit  by  his  counfeU 
Giafiar  returned  for  anfwer,  "  Whoever  has 
**  a  view  only  to  this  world,  will  not  give 
^^  you  iincere  advice ;  and  he  who  regards  the 
•^  next,  will  not  keep  you  company."  * 

That  mode,  which  prevailed  in  Europe, 
of  the  knights  of  hoftile  armies  challenging 
one  another  to  fingle  combat,  during  a  truce, 
was  very  common  in  the  Eaft.  I  ihall  give 
one  remarkable  inftance.  The  gallant.  Sultan 
Jelaleddin,  whofe  father  Mohammed,  king 
of  Kharezme,  was  driven  from  his  domini- 
ons by  Jengiz  Khan,  having  afterwards  re- 
covered part  of  his  kingdom,  marched  about 
the  year  1228  againft  the  Georgians :  when 
a  truce  having  been  agreed  upon,  in  order  to 
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adji^9  if  poflible,  terms  of  aceomoMdaCtoa* 
the  great  men  of  both  armies  £ont  xmitml 
defiances,  and  many  combats  were  foughe« 
Jeiakddin^  dilguHing  hinxfelf  iike  a  privtfie 
Jcnight,  entered  the  lifts :  wben  it  well  moucit'^ 
cd  Georgian  appeared  agaiail  him ;  but  at  the 
HvA  career,  he  unhorfed  him,  and  iticceffive>- 
Jly  three  of  his  ions,  who  wifhed  to  veCrieve 
the  family  honour.  A  champion  of  uncooei- 
inoh  {izo  then  appoached.  He  was  furmmed 
Pil  afkun  (overthmwer  of  elq)hants).  His 
blows  fell  with  fuch  force  and  rapddity,  that 
Jeialeddln,  appreheniive  lefi  his  horie  Ihould 
fly  oS,  4x  iink  imder  him,  iprung  to  the 
ground ;  and  aimed  his  lance  ivith  fuch  ad- 
drefs,  that  he  pierced  the  Georgian's  forehead, 
and  eictendod  him  lifeiefs  on  the  ground,  ^ 

Many  other  clrcumftanoes  which  accom- 
panied the  inftitution  of  Chivalry  in  £urope 
appear  to  have  been  long  familiar  inihe!£ail; 
tournaments,  throwing  the  javelin,  acmorial 
bearings,  and,  above  all,  that  reipedlful  at- 
tention to  women,  which  formed  no  part  of 
the  national  chara£^er  of  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans. The  exercifes  of  the  geride  and  the 
kana  were  favourite  amulements  with  the 
young  warriors.  They  darted  them  at  the 
ring  derit ;  and  they  tilted,  or  threw  them  at 
one  another.     The  Arabian  conquerors  ef 
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^Spf^  carne^  the  cufbm  in^o  that  fiOfitiXry ; 
yfhcfe^  vnder  the  defcription  of  Fig/la^  de  l^s 
j^^nas^  It  is  celebrated  in  the  Rom^nzef^  as  oi>e 
of , the  higheft  public  entertaiomeDts  which 
,the  g^U^t  Moors  gave  in  honpur  of  tl>e 
JLadies.     Oae  cavalie^r  was  the  public  chal- 
lenger or  jMantenedor.    JEie  arun  ajt  the  ring, 
pr  tilted  with  all  who  ^ered  the  lifts.   Golid 
qhainSy  jewels,  and  other  rich  ornaments  vrere 
the  prizes  :  but  the  inoft  valuable  of  all  wa^, 
the  pii^ure   of  the  Mantenedor's  miflrefs ; 
.which  was  placed  in  a  confpicupus  part  of 
j$eld ;  and  furrounded  hy  the  .poitrait^  of  ^fe 
of  the  vanqiiiflied  Knights.     The  Ladies  yi 
galleries,   ereded  round  the  lifts,   were  ge- 
nerally  witnelles  of  the  ad4ref^,  Areogth, 
and  fortune  of  their  admirers.  ^ 

TjOE  attention  of  the  Arabians  and  Tartars 
to  the  Fair  Sex  ieems  indeed  to  have  been 
conduced  upon  fuch  principles  of  delicate 
iienfibility,  as  WQuld  hardly  be  .expelled  froj^n 
.that  .fiercenefs  of  temper,  for  which  they  haw 
been  charafterized.  Yet  the  great  lines  in  .the 
snanners  of  thofe  people  may  ^verthelefs,  ki 
{anxt  ixieafurey  account  fqi  it.  'jTheir  attach- 
ment to  paftoral  life,  ever  favourable  to  ioye, 
.with  many  circumftances  peculiar  to  their 
roving  habits,  would  frequently  produce  fuqh 
^tuations  as  might  greatly  heighten  that  ele- 
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gant  regard  for  the  fex,  which  diflinguifhds 
refined  affeftion  from  brutal  impulfe.  Many 
tribes  are  often  encamped  together  ;  and  the 
young  men  of  one  fall  naturally  in  love  with 
the  damfels  of  another.  In  the  midft  of  their 
courtfhip,  the  heads  of  the  tribes  fuddenly 
order  the  tents  to  be  ftruck  :  one  goes  to  the 
right  hand  ;  the  other  takes  the  left.  The 
lovers  are  feparated,  perhaps  never  more  to 
meet :  and  if  we  can  draw  any  conclufions 
from  their  elegies  or  their  language,  thofe  fe- 
parations  have  been  often  fatal.  Dying  for 
love  is  confidered  amongft  us  as  a  mere  poetic 
figure ;  and  we  certainly  can  fupport  the 
reality  by  few  examples :  but  in  Eaftera 
countries  it  feems  to  be  fomething  more : 
many  words,  in  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  lan- 
guages, which  exprefs  Love^  implying  alfo 
Melancholy  J  Madnefsy  and  Death.  * 

The  military  ideas,  which  prevailed  in 
Old  Arabia,  feem  alio  to  have  been  peculiarly 
calculated  to  promote  a  romantic  attention  to 
the  Fair  Sex.  A  long  ceflation  of  hoftilities 
was  painful  to  the  Arabs :  their  arms  were 
often  turned  againft  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  caravans  of  travellers  ;  but  oftener 
againft  each  other.  Captives  and  plunder 
were  the  chief  objefts ;  and  the  women  were 
confidered  as  moft  valuable  fpoils.     To  pro^ 
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teft  them  became  in  confequence  a  great 
point  of  honour.  Thofe  predatory  wars,  ia 
whatever  light  we  may  view  them,  were 
confidered  as  highly  honourable  in  Arabia ; 
and  no  man  was  thought  in  any  ihape  ac- 
compliihedy  who  could  not  boaft,  in  them^ 
ibme  feat  of  arms.  Their  expeditions  were 
in  general  fhort.  If  they  found  the  enemy 
too  powerful,  they  retired ;  if  unprepared^ 
they  furprized  them  ;  if  of  equal  or  inferior 
force,  they  attacked  them  :  and  one  battle 
was  for  the  mofl  part  decifive.  A  young 
warrior  returning  after  a  ihort  abfence,  and 
laying  his  laurels,  his  captives,  and  his  ipoils 
at  the  feet  of  his  miflrefs,  would,  in  general, 
woo  with  fuccefs  :  and  he,  whofe  gallant 
intrepidity  had  faved  his  tribe  from  rapine  and 
captivity,  would  ever  be  a  favourite  of  the 
fair.  When  the  flower  of  any  tribe  were  ab- 
fent  upon  a  diflant  enterprize,  fome  hoftile 
neighbours  would  often  attack  thofe  they  had 
left  behind  :  and  hence  arofe  perhaps  the  cu^ 
tom  of  the  Arabian  women,  even  of  the 
highefl  rank,  attending  their  hufbands,  fa- 
thers, and  brothers  in  their  military  expedi* 
tions  ;  and  of  fighting  often  with  a  degree  of 
heroifm  not  inferior  to  the  fabled  atchieve- 
ments  of  the  ancient  Amazons.  We  have 
many  inflances  of  the  fortune  of  the  day 


had  He4:  but  none  oipre  remarkable  tfa;a^ 
jtlic  fanjioiris  battle  of  Yermouk^  fought  in  tbic 
year  6  a6  ;  jvhich  proyed  decilive  of  the  fate 
of  Syn?,  and  of  .the  Greek  Emp^c  in  the 
Jiaft.  The  GrQcians  greatly  jout-jjambeted 
,the  A^r^bians ;  ^nd  their  onfet  was  fo  impe- 
tuous, tliat  they  drove  (them  to  their  teut$« 
There  the  fugitives  were  ilopt  by  the  wo- 
pxen  ;  v^ho  alternately  encouraged  and  re- 
proached them  :  they  threatened  even  to  join 
the  Greeks  ;  and  one  of  their  braveft  officers 
Appearing  diipofed  for  flight,  a  lady  knocked 
him  down  with  a  tent  pole ;  faying,  **  Ad- 
*^  vance,  Par^dile  is  before  your  face  ;  fly, 
**  and  the  £re  of  heJl  b  at  your  back.'*  The 
chief  women  then  took  the  command ;  and 
made  head  till  night  parted  the  combatants. 
The  next  day  they  led  them  again  to  the  at- 
tack ;  a  young  lady,  named  Khaula^  fifter  to 
lOne  of  the  prmcipal  commanders,  a£tit^  9s 
^general.  In  leading  the  van  fhe  was  beat  to 
<he  ground  by  a  Greek  ;  when  Wafcira^  one 
of  her  female  friends,  Ariking  off  his  head  at 
a  blow,  brought  the  heroine  off.  Animated 
by  the  noble  behaviour  of  the  women,  the 
Ar^bs  foon  became  irrefiftible,  and  routed  at 
length  the  Grecian  army,  with  the  lofs,  it  is 
faid,  of  150,000  killed,  and  about  50,000 


Jbj  the  Kbajif  Ali.— The  Arabian  womw 
were,  in  general,  excellent  archers  ;  and  they 
watched  every  oppottiuuty  of  revenguij^  t})^ 
death  of  thejr  bufbands,  their  Others,  their 
.brothers^  or  dieir  lover$«  The  governor  of 
Pamafcus,  a  man  of  uncommon  abilil;ies  ^n4 
courage,  killed  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  ially, 
an  Arabian  of  diftindtion,  named  Aban,  in 
the  %ht  of  his  wife,  who  fought  by  his  fide« 
She  immediately  let  fly  an  arrow^  which 
miffing  the  governor,  killed  the  great  Aand-^ 
ard-bearer :  with  the  fecond  £be  was  more 
fttcce(sful ;  (he  wounded  him  in  the  eye^  an4 
forced  him  to  retreat  to  Pamafcus*  * 

The  Tartars,  as  we  are  infornaed  in  the 
Hiilory  of  Abulgafi  Khan^  ufed  in  the  fanoe 
manner,  to  carry  with  them,  when  thcjy 
went  even  upon  fhort  expeditions,  their  wives 
.and  families,  for  the  reafons  mentioned  a« 
bove ;  as  that  weaker  fex  jnuft,  otherwiie, 
hav«  rejcnained,  in  the  abfence  of  the  war- 
riors, a  prey  to  invading  neighbours* — ^Ta- 
merlane, in  the  intervals  between  his  expe- 
'ditions,  ufed  to  aflemble  all  the  young  fe- 
males of  the  army,  and  order  a  general  oaar- 
riage  ;  which  he  iblemnized  with  uncommon 
jxiagnificence.  After  the  defeat  of  the  JLipjaks 
about  the  year  1389,  that  prince  gave  a  moil; 
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pompous  feaft  in  the  delightful  plains  near 
Samarcand,  on  the  marriage  of  his  Emirs,  his 
inferior  officers^  and  his  ibldiers  ;  which  was 
introduced  by  a  grand  piece  of  mufic,  com- 
pofed  on  the  occafion,  called  the  Triumph  of 
Kipjak.  He  was  feated  on  a  throne  of  gold  : 
rich'  carpets  and  brocades  overlpread  the 
ground :  and  tables  in  various  dilpofitions 
were  ranged  around  to  an  immenfe  diftance  : 
thoie  of  the  great  Emirs  being  placed  next  to 
the  throne ;  and  the  fubordinate  officers  and 
Ibldiers  feated  according  to  their  refpeftive 
ranks,  marfhalled  in  battle  array  ;  the  bride- 
grooms on  one  fide,  and  the  brides  on  the 
other*  Thofe  gallant  entertainments,  which 
were  accompanied  with  tournaments,  hunt- 
ings, and  various  hardy  (ports,  coincided  per- 
feftly  with  the  genius  of  his  people.  They 
often  continued  many  days  ;  for  all  the  great 
Khans  were  ambitious  of  imitating  the  fplen- 
dor  of  their  ibvereign ;  and  he  took*  pains 
to  encourage  their  ruling  paflion.  No  prince 
was  ever  more  generous  to  thofe  who  ferved 
him  well :  yet  he  knew  the  fecret  of  keeping 
even  the  richeft  dependent  on  his  bounty ; 
and  Luxury  was  the  mafter-key.  War  and 
the  Ladies  he  knew  were  the  great  objcdts  of 
their  adoration.  They  fought  and  they  plun<« 
dered,  only  to  be  gallant  and  magnificent.  ^ 
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The  marriage  of  a  prince  among  the 
Tartars  was  attended  with  fingular  fplendor 
and  ceremony.  I  fhall  not  dwell  upon  num- 
berlefs  inftances  which  might  be  brought 
from  the  Hiftories  of  Jengiz  Khan,  Tamer- 
lane, Abulgaiiy  and  other  Tartar  annals,  but 
fhall  only  remark  a  pompous  cuftom,  men- 
tioned by  the  Vizir  Nezam,  which  I  have 
met  with  in  no  other  author.  It  is  introdu- 
ced when  occaiionally  mentioning  fbme  parti- 
culars of  the  marriage  of  his  fbvereign,  the 
Sultan  Malebjhah^  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Khalif.  *^  The  Sultan  was  encamped  on  the 
••  weft  fide  of  the  Tigris  ;  and  the  Khalif 's 
**  palace  was  on  the  eaft.  On  the  day  chofen 
**  for  the  ceremony,  the  Sultan  gave  orders, 
**  that  all  the  Great  Men  who  were  prefent 
^'  (hould  go  to  the  palace  of  the  Khalif  to  fb- 
**  licit  his  confent :  for  according  to  the  cuf- 
**  torn  of  the  Turcomans y  at  the  time  of  the 
courtjhip^  the  Bridegroom^ s  people  go  to  the 
father  of  the  future  Bride  ;  and  in  a  fuppli^ 
**  eating  manner  requejl  him  to  give  his  confent 
**  to  the  match.  In  like  manner,  the  great 
'^  men,  thsn  aiiembled  from  moft  parts  of 
•*  the  earth,  went  in  proceffion  to  fupplicate 
^'  the  Khalif:  and,  to  (how  the  regard  due  to 
"  his  palace,  directions  were  given,  that  they 
•*  Ihould  all  go  thither  on  foot.    When  they 
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^  began  to  m^fch,  the  KhaKf,  who  had  no- 
*<  tice  of  cheii*  motion,  immediately  fent  a 
^*  meflenger,  who  faid,  that  the  Commander 
^^  of  the  Faithfrf  had  ordered  Ne%am  ul  mulk 
^^  to  come  on  horfeback.     So  I  alone  mount* 
*^  ed ;  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  world 
^*  accompanied  me  on  foot.     On  our  arrival 
^  at  the  palace,  1  was  introduced  into  a  moft 
^^  magnificent  hall :  and  feated  on  an  eminent 
"  place :  and  all  the  reft  on  my  right  and 
**  left.     Then  robes  of  honour  were  brought 
*^  for  all  of  us :  and,  on  that  for  me,  was  curi- 
^*  oufly  wrought  the  following  words,   Vof 
^^  the  wye  and  Juji  Fizir  Nezam  ul  Mulk^ 
^^  'Emtni r moumimn.     And  from  the  begin- 
^  ning  of  Mohammedanifm  to  this  day  no 
^*  Vizir  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
*^  Prince  of  the  Faithful.'* — The  high  ref- 
pefl:  paid  by  the  Tartars  to  the  Sex  might 
indeed  be  fupported  upon  many  grounds.— 
If  a  Tartar  chief  married  feveral  wives,  the 
ions  of  the  lady,  who  was  nwft  nobly  born, 
took  precedence  of  their  elder  brothers,  whofe 
mothers  were  of  inferior  rank.    It  is  particu- 
larly remarked,  as  a  general  Mogul  cuftom, 
by  Abulpharajj  when  mentioning  the  fons  of 
Jengiz  Khan,  by  his  principal  queen  Owif- 
unjin  Begum,  daughter  of  Thogrul  Khan  or 
Preftcr  John ;  and  feems  to  b^  a  ftretch  of 
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coniplaifance  Unknown  even  in  our  European 
fetes. — The  Vizir  Nezam  advifes  his  fbni  if 
he  accepts  the  Vizirfhip,  to  pay  uncommon 
attention  to  the  Ladies  of  the  court,  for  the 
following  reafon  :    "  Although,  in  old  times, 
<^  efpecially  during  the  reigns  of  the  ancient 
**  Kings  of  Pferfia,  rid  great  regard  was  paid 
**  to  the  opinion  of  the  Qupens  in  iftatters  of 
**  ftate ;  yet  the  Khans  of  Turkeftan  had  aU 
**  ways  a  cuftom  of  confulting  the  women  ok 
**  all  emergencies  ;  and  preferred  their  opini- 
**  ons  to  that  of  all  their  counfellors  :  and  as 
*^  the  Turcomah  princes  were  originally  edil- 
catted  among  them,  they  likewife  follow  this 
cuftom  i  and  truft  to  their  prudent  advice 
on  all  occafions.     It  is  therefore  abiblutely 
"  neceflary  that  you  take  (heker  under  their 
**  proteftion."     As  Nezam  always  ifluftrates 
his  advice  by  fome  anecdote  from  Hiftory,  or 
his  own  obf^rvation,  he,  upon  this  occafion^ 
gives  fome  inftances  of  the  great  influence  and 
dddrefs  of  a  lady  called  Jemila  Candahart^  the 
favourite  attendant  on  the  young  Tartar  queea 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud ;  who  appears,  from  the 
account  of  this  penetrating  ftatefman,  to  have 
been  the  chief  though  fecret  Ipring  of  every 
miniflerial  movement.     She  was  handfbme  ; 
and  endowed  with  uncommon  parts :  fhe  was 
^  fteady  friend,  and  a  determined  but  not  a 
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crud  enemy.  She  proteded  her  favourites  in 
the  moft  dangerous  fituations ;  and  hurled^ 
with  a  iure  but  invifible  arm,  difappointment 
and  diigrace  on  the  heads  of  thofe  who  wifli- 
ed  to  rile  upon  their  ruin.  I 

SECT.     VI. 

CotgeSlures  on  Eaftem  Mufk. 

T  HAVE  mentioned  a  muiical  compo- 
fition  performed  before  Tamerlane,  call- 
ed the  triumph  ofKafjak  ;  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  difcovering  any  thing  fatisfac- 
tory  of  the  genius  of  the  Tartar,  Perfian,  or 
Arabian  mufic.  They  have  however  three 
principal  perdes  or  modes ;  called  the  I/pba-- 
banij  which  appears  to  be  the  original  Perfian 
melody ;  the  Iraki  or  the  Babyloniih ;  and 
the  Hejazi  or  the  Arabian  :  which  have  pro- 
bably an  analogy  and  a  difi^rence,  (imilar  to 
that  which  is  found  between  the  aboriginal 
mufic  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Their  {Ble  is  apparently  not  very  remote  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  before  the 
eleventh  century ;  when  Guido  and  others 
began  to  improve  the  Italian  tafte.  Simple 
melody  feems  to  be  their  only  objed  ;  with- 
out any  idea  of  compofition  in  fcore,  or  of 
harmonic  accompaniment ;    excepting  what 
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may  be  prodncedi  by  the  concord  of  a  deep« 
toned  inftrament  playing  the  fame  piece  along 
with  another,  tuned  a  fingle  or  a  double  o^ave 
higher.  But  this  approaches  (o  near  to  unifbn, 
as  hardly  to  fuggeft  any  idea  of  that  variety 
introduced  by  thirds,  fifths,  and  the  other 
lefs  perfeft  chords  ;  which  fb  remarkably  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  prefent  European  lyftem  from 
tiiat  of  the  ancients.  —  The  Afiatics  have  a 
great  number  of  inftruments ;  and  many  of 
thofe  now  in  ufe  amongfl:  us,  tho*  confiderably 
improved,  appear  to  have  been  originally  of 
Eaftera  invention.  One  of  their  moft  favour- 
ite inilruments  is  called  the  Barbut ;  a  fpecies 
of  lute,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  invented 
by  a  famous  mufician  of  that  name,  who  was 
mafter  to  Khofrou  Parviz,  king  of  Perfia, 
about  the  end  of  the  (ixth  century  :  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  only  improved  it ;  and  was 
perhaps  fo  furnamed,  from  his  excellent  per- 
formance on  the  inArument.  For  the  Bar^ 
bitofij  which,  in  name  and  defcription,  feems 
to  have  borne  a  great  refemblance  to  it,  was 
known  to  the  Greeks ;  though  it  might  pof- 
fibly  have  been  originally  brought  from  Per« 
fia  ;  Strabo  obferving,  that  it  was  fb  named^ 
as  being  borrowed  from  Barbarians.  Among 
the  Eaflern  nations  we  find  a  variety  of  in- 
ilruments  of  this  fpecies  ;  which  bear  a  pro-^ 
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portion,  in  point  of  fize/fimilar  to  that  of  the 
violin,  tenor,  and  violoncello,  in  Europe*  The 
j^l^er  feenis  to  be  a  common  lute  ;  the  St/i  is 
defcribed  with  a  large  fwelling  belly,  and  a 
deep  tone.     The  Shahjhah  is  a  four-ftringed 
inftrument,  fomewhat  like  a  violoncello.  The 
Tenem  is  another  large  inftrument  ftrung  with 
brafs  wires,  and  ftruck  with  a  (hort  pleftrum ; 
the  Tejhiirde  being  fomewhat  fittiilar,    but 
played  with  a  long  bow.     Tht  She/hta  h^iS 
iix  ftrings,  and  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the 
Kitar  ;  whence  our  guitar,  from  the  Spanilh 
guitarra^  feems  to  have  been  borrowed :  as  it 
was  a  favourite  inftrument  with  the  Arabian 
conquerors  of  Spain  ;  who  (eem  not  only  to 
have  introduced  it,  but  alfo  the  gallant  cuf- 
tom  of  ferenading  their  miftreftes  :   on  which 
occafion,  not  only  the  words  of  their  fongs> 
but  the  air^  and  even  the  colour  of  their 
habits,  were  expreffive  of  the  triumph  of  the 
fortunate,  or  the  defpair  of  the  rejefted  lover. ' 
The  Perfians  appear  to  have  been  the  moft 
mufical  of  the  Eaftern  nations  ;  the  Arabians 
themfelves^  who  have  written  many  treatifes 
on  the  fubjeft,  acknowledging,  that  they  had 
borrowed    from    them  the    greateft  part  of 
their  knowledge,  and  many  of  their  terms  of 
art.      Father  Angelo  fays  that  he  faw  feveral 
beautiful  mufical  manufcripts  at  liphahan; 
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foinc  of  which  were  brought  into  Europe,  and 
placed  in  the  library  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his 
Oriental  interpreter  M.  Petis  Le  Croix.  ** 

The  great  men  in  the  Eaft  have  been  always 
fond  of  mufic.  Tho'  prohibited  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  it  in  general  makes  part 
of  every  public  or  private  entertainment.  Fe- 
male flaves  are  generally  kept  tb  amufe  them, 
and  the  ladies  of  their  Harams.  Female  (trol- 
ling muiicians  are  alfo  very  common ;  and  the 
Perfian  Khanyageri  feems  nearly  to  have  re- 
fembled  our  old  EngliOi  Minftrel ;  as  he  ge- 
nerally accompanied  his  Barbut  or  lute  with 
heroic  fongs. — Their  muficians  appear,  like 
old  Timotheus,  to  have  known  the  art  of 
moving  the  paflions,  and  to  have  generally 
directed  their  mufic  to  the  heart.  I  fhall 
mention  one  indance.  Alfarabi,  who  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  was  a 
philofbpher  of  uncommon  genius ;  and,  a- 
mongft  other  accomplifliments,  he  excelled 
in  mufic. "  On  his  return  from  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,,  he  introduced  himfelf,  though  a 
ftranger,  at  the  court  of  Seifeddoula,  Sultan 
of  Syria.  Muficians  were  accidentally  per- 
forming, and  he  joined  them.  The  prince 
admired  him,  and  wifhed  to  hear  fomething 
of  his  own.  He  pulled  a  compofition  from 
his  pocket,  and  diftributing  the  parts  amongfl 
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the  bandy  the  firft  KioyemeiKt  ^rew  the  prince 
and  his  courtiers  into  violent  and  incbfiant 
laughter  ;  the  next  melObd  all  into  tdars-;  aind^ 
the/  laft  lulkd  even  the  perfornoiers  afleep*  "; 


SECT-    VIL 

Private  wdr  arrtong  the  Eq/krn  nations  com-* 
pared  with  that  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
during  the'  middle  ages.  Cofnpofitions  for 
homicide,  ^he  hofy  months  of  the  Arabians 
eontrafted  with  the  ^reuga  Deij  and  Pax 
Regis  of  Europe.     Captivity  and  Slavery. 

JSl  variety  of  cuftomsy  we  may  here  ob-« 
ierve,  prevailed  amongft  the  independent 
tiibes  of  Pagan  Arabians  and  Tartars^  which 
were  either  aboliihed  or  modified,  when  they 
became  united  under  princes  of  alnlity  and 
power.  One  of  thefe  was  the  deftru6tive  fyf- 
tem  c^  Povate  War.  In  every  ftate  where 
the  arm  of  the  civil  magiftrate  has*  beea  too 
feeble  to  check  or  chaftife  the  crimes  of  men^ 
private  revenge  ieems  naturally  to  have  ufurp* 
ed  the  place  of  legal  puniihment..  We  find 
it  in  full  vigour  in  the  middle  ages,  and  uni- 
terfally  adopted  in  every  European  (late;  And 
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ib  forcible  k  tlie  fH^jikKce  of  ancient  habit, 
4lhat  even  where  ibvereigns  gained  fbrength 
iufficie&t,  to  ^bftkute  the  laws  of  reafbn  fck 
the  practices  of  barbarity,  they  found  it  not 
-pnident  to  overturn  at  once  this  pernicious 
oS^pring  of  uncultivated  tmnds :  but,  by  load- 
ing it  wkh  expenfive  compofitions,  they  en- 
deavoured to  make  its  ravages  lefs  hurtful  to 
,  Ibciety.     Similar  hut  more  favage  principles 
Appear  to  have  regulated  thoie  Eaftern  nations. 
If  an  Arabian  had  loft  a  near  relation,  a  wife^ 
or  even  a  flave,  he  fingled  out  from  among 
1^  Captives,  when  vidtorious^  a  freeman  for 
each,  and  (acr^ced  them  in  cold  blood.  This 
was  not  confidered  as  barbarous :  it  ivas  rather 
a  point  of  honour  t  which  avarice  alone  ap- 
pears to  have  mitigated :  the  hufband^  rela« 
tions,  or  mafter  of  the  decea{ed^  being  per- 
mitted to  difpenfe  with  tJieir  Sanguinary  ven- 
geance, in  coniideration  of  a  muld.    We  ac- 
cordingly find,  about  the  birth  of  Mohammed, 
that  ten  camels  were  the  aftnpenfation  for  a 
Haughtered  man  ;  without  any  apparent  dif- 
tin€tion  .between  the  freeman  and  the  flave. 
Mohammed,  powerful  as  he  was,  durfl  not, 
any  nx)re  than  the  lawgivers  of  Europe,  fo 
&r  oppofe  the  general  genius  of  the  people,  as 
entirely  to  aboliih  this  brutal  cuflom  : .  but  he 
exuleavoured  to  mitigate  or  regulate  it  by  ie- 
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veral  paflages  in  the  Alcoran ;  in  wkich| 
among  other  circumftances,  a  diftindtion  is 
made  of  rank  and  fex.  In  after-times,  the 
compofition.  of  ten  camels  was  found  inade- 
quate to  check  the  prevalence  of  private  ven- 
geance :  andy  in  the  Sonna,  it  was  according- 
ly raifed  to  a  hundred  :  probably  for  the  fame 
reafons  which  dictated  an  encreafe  of  the  fan- 
guinary  fines  among  the  Lombards  and  other 
European  nations  :  becaufe  tho^  fines  having 
been  originally  fixed  when  the  people  were 
poor ;  they  were  found  too  trifling,  when,  by 
the  extent  of  their  conquefls,  they  had  become 
powerful  and  rich.  It  does  not  however  ap* 
pear,  that  any  thing  iimilar  to  the  European. 
Fredumj  or  proportion  paid  to  the  public  trea- 
fury,  fubfifted  among  the  Eaftern  nations ; 
the  whole  of  the  compenfation  being  received 
by  the  relations  or  mafter  of  the  flaughtered 
peribn.  In  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
the  relations  of  the  principals  in  a  quarrel 
feem  to  have  been  bound  by  honour  and  cuf- 
tom  to  efpoufc  their  party,  and  to  revenge 
their  death ;  one  of  the  higheft  reproaches, 
with  which  one  Arabian  could  upbraid  an- 
other, being  an  accufation  of  having  left  the 
blood  of  his  friend  unrevenged.  The  facred 
months  of  the  Arabians  appear  to  have  been 
far  fuperior  to  the  Treuga  Dei  or  the  Pax  Regi\ 
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of  Europe,  ThYee  following  months  in  every 
year,  with  another  one  intermediate,  muft 
have  tended  far  more  effc&uzUy  to  foften  ex-* 
aiperated  minds,  than* the  interval  of  three 
days  in  a  week ;  which  would,  in  general, 
only  give  them  a  breathing  time  to  prepare 
for  frefh  hoftilitijes.  Thofe  European  ordi- 
nances were,  at  the  fame  time,  too  often  dif- 
regarded ;  whilft  in  Arabia,  they  took  the 
heads  from  their  fpears,  and  obferved  this 
great  falutary  law  fo  religioufly,  that  from 
the  earlieft  periods  of  recqrd  or  tradition,  they 
fiirniihed  but  four  or  five  inftances  where  it 
had  been  infringed  ;  and  thefe  were  ftamped 
with  the  epithet  of  impiety,  and  the  univcr- 
fal  execration  of  the  people.  • 

One  circumftance,  however,  appears  ftrong- 
ly  to  have  diftinguifhed  the  private  wars  in  the 
Eaft  from  thofe  of  the  Weft.  The  manners 
of  Afia  feem,  in  all  ages,  to  have  pointed  to 
domeftic  (lavery  :  and  Mohammed,  in  Arabia, 
made  that  an  article  of  religion,  which  had 
anciently  been  only  a  cuftom.  The  Captives 
were,  in  confequence,  with  few  exceptions^ 
conftantly  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude ;  and 
little  diftin£tion  feems,  in  general,  to  have 
been  made  between  a  princefs  and  her  female 
flave  ;  excepting  what  (he  derived  from  a  fu- 
periority  of  perfbnal  accomplifhments.   Thofe 
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ideas  the  Arabians  retained  axnidft  their  exttm* 
five  conquefts.  Many  ioftances  might  be  ^vea ; 
but  I  fludl  coofioe  myfdf  to  two ;  as  they 
regard  the  daughters  of  the  two  greateft  priii* 
oes  then  in  the  worid.~-In  ao  a£iioQ  after  the 
fiege  of  Daoiaicusy  in  635,  axnoogft  other 
priibners  was  the  daughter  of  HeraclkiSt  £m* 
peror  of  Greece,  and  widow  of  the  Governor 
of  that  cify.  Rafi,  the  Arabian  commander, 
to  whofe  lot  (he  fell,  presented  her,  without 
ceremony,  as  a  ilave,  tp  Jonas,  a  Grecian, 
who  had  embraced  the  Mohanunedan  reU* 
giou ;  but  Jonas,  from  a  principle  of  h<HK>ur, 
returned  her,  with  all  her  jewels,  unran£)med 
to  her  father. — ^When  the  Arabians  conquer* 
ed  Periia,  Shirin  Banu,  the  daughter  of  king 
Yezdejird,  was  one  of  the  captives,  aod  was 
publicly  expoied  to  fale  in  the  city  of  Medina ; 
but  the  liberal-minded  AM  thought  differently 
from  his  countrymen  on  this  occafion:  he 
declared,  that  the  o6^ting  of  princes  ought 
not  to  be  fold  :  and  married  her  immediately 
to  his  (on  Hoilain.  This  anecdote  I  met  with 
in  the  mutilated  manuicript,  formerly  men- 
tioned, the  author  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  difcover.  Ifrnael  Sefi,  who  mounted 
the  throne  of  Periia  in  the  year  1502,  deriv- 
ed his  defcent,  as  oblerved  before,  (p.  73.) 
from  the  Khalif  Ali ;  and  as  he  claimed  re- 
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latiooiHip  to  the  ancient  xojak  hailjJofVtxm 
^  it  was  probably  in  cpafeq^cncp  of  tlu» 
macriage.  What  nay  ferve  to  confinn  tba» 
anecdote^  k  a  jftoiy  related  of  the  JUialif  A^ 
Walidt  and  the  Imam  Zcln  Alabdin,  ion  of 
Hofl^n^  whom  he  fvi^peded  of  a  de%n  upon 
the  Khalifat.  ^^  You  are  unworthy  to  reign^ 
^^  faid  Al  Walid»  as  bebg  the  fon  of  a  flave: 
'^  your  mother  was  one  of  the  Periian  cap* 
**  tivcs."  The  Imam  aniwered,  "  The  mo- 
^^  ther  of  Ifmaely  the  ion  of  Abraham,  was 
^^  the  ilave  Hagar;  yet  Mohammed  was  de* 
«  fccnded  from  hen"  The  Khalif  bluihcd, 
and  was  ^nt«  ^ 

The  Tartars,  in  the  circumilance  of  pri- 
vate war,  leiembledy  in  many  paiticularSj  the 
old  Arabians;  in  ^»ne  they  difiwed.  The 
whole  hiilory  of  Abu^gazi  Khan  is  filled  walh 
the  inceflant  wars  of  the  various  tribes.  The 
domeftic  ilavexy  of  the  men  was»  iadoed^  iet* 
dom  adopted.  They  either  mafiacrod  theoi« 
or  ient  them  into  diftaat;e^ ;  bvt  the  wo* 
men  were  made  captives.  Abi4ga:&i  mofitiofis 
particularly,  when  the  priaces  of  the  tribe  of 
Amunak,  about  the  year  1504,  de&atedtbo 
pofterity  of  Burga  Sultan^  one  -of  ytbe  defcen- 
dants  of  Jengiz  Khan,  that  they  pot  to  death 
all  the  males  of  that  houfe  i  but  their  wives 
and  daughters  they  kept  as  Haves.  When  tbqy 
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{pared  their  prifbners,  and  either  fet  them  at 
liberty,  or  removed  them  to  another  country^ 
they  divided  them  into  fmall  troops  of  ten  or 
twelve ;  each  of  which  fumifhed  one,  as  a 
hoftage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  reft,  A 
fimilar  cuftom  prevailed  of  old  among  the 
Germans. ! 


SECT.     VIII. 

Generojity  and  Hofpitality  of  the  AJiatics^ 

AMIDST  all  the  vices  and  dangerous 
qualities  of  the  Arabians,  PeHians,  and 
Tartars,  they  have  been  ever  diftinguiihed  for 
generofity  and  hofpitality.  Particular  details 
would  be  endlefs  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  al- 
m(^  every  author  who  has  touched  upon  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  people.  I  (hall  only  obferve, 
va.  addition  to  thofe  accounts,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  word  in  the  Arabic  and  Peiiian  Ian*- 
guages  which  fignifies  Avarice^  that  does  not 
alio  imply  Cowardice j  bafenefs^  Jlavery^  or  w7- 
lainy.  The  Arabians  have  even  a  proverb, 
that  no  Mifer  was  ever  brave,  but  the  Khalif 
Abdalla  ben  Zobair.     So  high  is  their  idea  of 
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the  rights  of  hofpitality,  that  if  the  murderer 
of  their  deareft  friends  had,  even  by  chance^ 
eaten  or  drunk  under  their  roof,  that  alone 
cancelled  every  former  crime ;  and  they  were 
bound  not  only  to  for^ve  but  to  prote^  him« 
The  wretch,  who  had  betrayed  the  man^ 
whofe  bread  he  had  eaten,  was  jufUy  ftamped 
with  the  deepeft  infamy ;  a  Bread  and  Salt 
Traitor  being  one  of  the  moft  opprobrious 
epithets  by  which  one  Asiatic  could  exprefs 
his  deteftation  of  another.- — Their  veneration 
for  Salt  is  indeed  extraordinary.  A  robber 
having  one  night  broke  into  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  Sejeftan ;  and  happening,  whilft  he 
was  making  off  with  his  rich  booty,  to  tread 
upon  a  flone,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a 
jewel  that  had  efcaped  his  fearch  in  the 
dark,  he  picked  it  up  ;  and,  putting  it  to  his 
mouth,  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth,  he  found 
it  to  be  fait.  This  accidental  circumflance 
operated  fb  forcibly,  even  with  this  loole- 
principled  man,  that  he  then,  coniidered  his 
robbery  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  hoipi* 
tality ;  and  retired  immediately  home  without 
his  plunder.  This  famous  robber  became  af« 
terwards  king  of  Sejeftan,  and  founder  of  the 
dynafty  of  the  Soferides. — A  cuftom  fubfifts 
to  this  day  in  India,  among  the  Gentoos,  of 
(aftmg  Salt,  together  with  other  ceremonies. 
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?^^  ?>/«/  fy  Qrded  appanaafy  />f  Fer/Um 

Qriffn. 

A  MONG^T  x^thor  laws  and iifag|C6,  fiaii- 

lar  to  tbofe  of  the  Northern  nations,  we 

£od,  .that  the  trial  by  Ordeal  was  ancientlj 

Jcnaim  lo  Perfia ;  and  it  on^bated  aj^reotly 

Craoi  their  iiipecftiticHis  imneration  fiur  Fire. 

fi&tx  egcakic^  that  element  to  tbe  rank  of  a 

4ivinit3r9  we  cannot  wonder  tliat  they  fluHild 

reioct  to  it,  for  evidence,   in  points  whidh 

could  not  adnnit  of  pofitive  proof.     In  the 

Sbah  nami  we  find  the  ddcdption  of  an  iliui^ 

tonus  trial,  by  (he  Of  deal,  above  five  hundred 

{tears  before  die  Chrifiian  era.   Siavekhfli,  fon 

of  the  ragning  king  Kai  Kaus,  had  been  edu* 

cated  in  ^je£in  by  tbe  gieat  Roftam.    His 

father,  hearing  much  of  hb  aocompliiiiinents, 

ient  for  him  to  court ;  wher«  Saudsib^,  his 

mother-in-law,  fdl  in  love  with  him*    She 

fimn  made  a  decbration  ;  but,  the  prince  dii^ 

couraging  her  advances,  ihe  flew  in  a  rag^  to 
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the  king,  and  accufed  him  of  an  attempt  upon 
her  honour.     The  prince  protefted  his  inno- 
cence ;  but  the  queen  perfiAed,  and  demand- 
ed  juftice.    The  kiAg  knew  not  how  to  de- 
cide ;  the  nature  of  the  cafe  could  not  admit 
of  proof.    He  ordered,  therefore,  » large  fife 
to  be  kindled,  and  the  parties  to  p^s  through 
it.     The  pr'moey  without  hefieation,  Mdty 
entered  it  on  borfeback,  and  paile^  tmhurt. 
Boc  Sandab^  trembled^  and  durft  not  venfttre: 
ihe  £dl  oti  her  knees,  conMed  the  truth,  and 
was  pardoned  on  the  generous  inteieeflfan  of 
the  man  ihe  meant  to  deftroy^    Though  tfie 
whole  of  this  anecdote  may  be  fiftiott,  as  part 
of  U  undovibtedly  is,  ftill  I  muil  repeat,  that 
Firdouii  would  not  have  mentioned  this  moife 
of  trial,  had  it  been  unknown  in  Peffiar«-«^Thef 
trial  by  Ordeal,  where  fatisfafiory  evidence 
cannot  be  obtained,  is  ftiU  in  practice  among 
the  Gentoos  in  Hindoftan ;  and  is  of  high 
antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  iever^  times  in  dte 
Code  o/Gentoo  La^s^  as  a  commton  mode  df 
proof,  under  the  title  of  Purriheb :  btit  I  hattr 
not  been  able  to  difcover  the  partictxlaf  fpede^ 
which  they  adopt.  \ 
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SECT.    X.  . 

On  the  Admini/lration  ofjujlice  in  the  Eaji. 

npHE  adminiilration  of  juftice  in  Pagan 
Arabia  appears  to  have  been  very  fimple ; 
the  heads  of  the  tribes  being,  in  general,  the 
umpires  of  evefy  difference.  Solemn  oaths 
uied  to  be  taken  over  a  fire  called  hawlet ;  in* 
to  which,  if  they  fufpefted  a  witnefs  of  per- 
jury, they  privately  threvir  a  ipecies  of  fait ; 
which  making  a  fudden  explofion,  terrified 
him  often,  into  a  difcovery  of  the  truth.  Over 
a  fire  they  ufed  alio  to  make  treaties  and  other 
iblemn  agreements.  —  After  Mohammed  had 
eftablifhed  his  prophetic  charader,  caufes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  determined  only  by  him 
and  his  chief  companions  :  and  their  decrees 
were  (bmetimes  ilrikingly  decifive.  A  Mo- 
hammedan being  cafl  in  a  fuit  with  a  Jew  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  Prophet,  appealed  to 
Omar ;  who  happened  to  be  (landing  at  his 
door  when  the  parties  appeared.  After  liflen- 
ing  to  the  merits  with  great  compofure,  he 
bid  them  wait  a  little,  and  he  would  foon 
fettle  the  whole  affair.     He  then  went  into 
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his  houfe,  and  returning  infbntly  with  a 
fword,  flruck  off  the  Mohammedan's  head : 
•*  Thus,  fays  he,  ought  all  to  be  puniihed, 
**  who  acquiefcc  not  in  the  fentence  of  the 
"  prophet  of  God.'*  • 

I  FOUND  a  decifion  of  Ali,  in  the  imperfed 
manufcript  formerly  mentioned,  which  ieems 
ingenious,  and  (hows,  at  the  fame  time, 
fomething  of  the  manners  of  the  people  ia 
thofe  times.  Two  Arabians  fat  down  to  din** 
ner :  one  had  five  loaves,  the  other  three.  A 
ftranger  pafling  by,  defired  permifHon  to  eat 
with  them ;  which  they  agreed  to.  The 
firanger  dined,  laid  down  eight  pieces  of  mo* 
ney,  and  departed.  The  proprietor  of  thd 
five  loaves  took  up  five  pieces,  and  left  three 
for  the  other  ;  who  objected,  and  infifted  for 
one  half.  The  caufe  came  before  Ali,  who 
gave  the  following  judgment :  **  Let  the 
**  owner  of  the  five  loaves  have  feven  pieces 
"  of  inoney  j  and  the  owner  of  the  three 
"  loaves,  one :  for  if  we  divide  the  eight 
*'  loaves  by  three,  they  make  twenty-four 
*•  parts ;  of  which  he  who  laid  down  five 
^^  loaves,  had  fifteen;  whilft  he  who  laid 
^^  down  three,  had  only  nine :  as  all  fared 
^^  alike,  and  eight  fhares  was  each  man's  pro- 
**  "portion,  the  ftranger  ate  feven  .parts  of  the 
**  firft  man's  property,  and  only  one  belong- 
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^  ing  Co  the  other :  the  money,  in  juftice, 
**  muft  be  divided  accordingfjr/*  " 

In  after  tnues,  in  the  various  Mohamme* 
^bn  fbtes,  the  Law  appears  to  have  been 
ilrangely  perverted  ;  and  the  fatirifls  are,  in 
€onfe(|ifence,  uncommonly  fevere.  *•  Former- 
^  ly,  (ays  a  poet,  the  judges  were  naked 
^  ^vords,  and  the  guilty  only  trembled ;  now 
•*  they  are  empty  fheaths,  and  gorge  them- 
••  felves  with  the  plunder  of  the  fuitors.  — 
**  Are  ywi  indigent,  fays  another,  and  have 
**  yod  the  misfortune  to  be  at  law  with  the 
•*  rich :  withdraw  your  fiiit ;  go  to  your 
••  powerful  opprefibr,  and  humble  yourfelf 
•*  in  the  dufl :  there  you  may  perhaps  meet 
•^  with  jtifKce  and  mercy  :  with  the  Cadhi 
•*  you  can  have  none/*  And  in  faA  no  cen- 
fiire  appears  ever  to  have  been  morejufUy 
grounded ;  for  in  the  Baftem  languages,  there 
are  not  only  words  fignifying  Bribes  to  Judges ; 
but  others,  which  denote  Men  whofe  public 
and  profefled  employment  was.  The  corrupt- 
ing of  magiflrates,  to  procure  dediions  con- 
trary to  equity  and  law.  We  may  form  in- 
deed a  judgment  of  the  general  adminiftration, 
or  rather  perverfion,  of  juftice,  under  fbme  of 
the  Khafifs,  from  an  appointment  of  Modla- 
dcr ;  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  promoted  a  young  damfel,  named 
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Yemika,  to  be  prefident  of  Diwanu^Pmezalim^ 
one  of  the  principal  tribunals  of  the  empire  ; 
which  took  cognizance  of  the  tyranny  and 
oppreflion  of  governors  and  other  great  men. "; 
The  following  curious  anecdote  is  told,  in 
the  Negariftan,  of  a  famous  lawyer  of  Bagh- 
dad,  called  Abu  Jofeph.     It  marks  feveral 
peculiarities  in  the  Mohammedan  law,   and 
diiplays  ibme  cafuiflical  ingenuity  in  adapting 
them  to  the  views  of  his  clients*     The  Khalif 
Haron  Arrafhid  had  taken  a  fancy  for  a  female 
flave  belonging  to  his  brother  Ibrahim.     He 
offered  to  purchafe  her  ;  but  Ibrahim,  though 
willing  to  oblige  his  fovereign,  had  fworn, 
that  he  would  neither  fell  nor  give  her  away. 
As  all  parties  wiflicd  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
Abu  Jofeph  was  confulted  ;  who  advifed  Ib- 
rahim to  give  his  brother  one  half  of  the  flave, 
and  to  fell  him  the  other.     Happy  to  be  re- 
lieved from  this  embarraifment,   the  Khalif 
ordered  30,000  dinars  for  the  moiety  of  the 
Have  ;  which  Ibrahim,  as  a  mark  of  his  ac- 
knowledgment,  immediately  prefented  to  the 
lawyer.     But  a  fecond  difficulty  now  arofe. 
The  Moflem  law  prohibits  all- commerce  be- 
tween a  man  and  the  wife  or  concubine  of  his 
brother,  till  fhe  has  been  re-married  and  di- 
vorced by  a  third  pcrfbn.     Abu  Jofeph  advif- 
ed the  Khalif  to  marry  her  to  one  of  his 
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flaves ;  who,  for  a  proper  confideraeion,  would 
be  eafily  induced  to  repudiate  her  on  the  (pot. 
The  ceremony  was  inftantly  performed  :   but 
the  flave,  fallhig  in  love  with  his  handibme 
ipoufe,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  confent 
to  a  feparation.     Here  was  a  flrange  and  un- 
expected dilemma ;    for,  all  defpotic  as  the 
Khalif  was,  he  durft  not  compel  him.     But 
Abu  Jofeph  fbon  difcovered  an  expedient.  He 
defired  the  Khalif  to  make  a  prefent  to  the 
kdy  of  her  new  huiband,  which  virtually  dif- 
folved  the  marriage ;  as  no  woman,  by  the 
Mohammedan  law,  can  be  the  wife  of  her 
own  flave.     Overjoyed  that  the  Gordian  knot 
was  thus  fb  ingenioufly  unloofed,  the  Khalif  . 
gave  him  10,000  dinars;  and  the  fair  flave 
receiving  a  confiderable  prefent  from  her  royal 
lover,  prefented  him  with  10,000  more  :  fo 
that  Abu  Jofeph,  in  a  few  hours,  found  his 
fees   amount   to   50,000    dinars,    or  nearly 
25,0001.  ^ 

To  thofe  ftridures  many  might  be  added : 
but  I  am  already  led  too  far ;  and  time  obliges 
me  to  conclude.  The  fubjefts  touched  upon, 
in  this  Diflertation,  are  various  ;  and  fbme  of 
them  may  be  difcovered,  perhaps,  to  have 
been  too  flightly  confidered.  I  have  differed 
freely  from  very  high  authorities ;  but,  fenfi- 
bic  how  much  eafier  it  is  to  point  out  errors 
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than  to  avoid  them,  I  fubmit  myfelf  as  freely 
to  the  decifion  of  every  intelligent  reader.  Be 
it  delivered  with  the  temper  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  fcholar,  I  (hall  be  proud  of  every  in- 
genious criticifm ;  and  endeavour  to  improve 
by  a  difcovery  of  my  faults.  I  am  not  at- 
tached to  a  (ingle  idea  that  may  be  found  in- 
con(iftent  with  truth  or  propriety  ;  and  (hould, 
with  far  lefs  pain,  fee  the  moft  favourite  theory 
fall  before  a  judicious  inveftigation,  than  be 
jufl:ly  cenfured  for  a  failure  in  candour  or  po- 
litenefs.  • 
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Page  2*  •  A  M  O  N  G  S  T  other  proofs  whkli  I  pro*- 
/■"\.  pofe  to  offer  rn  the  courfeof  this  difqui- 
fition,  one  appears  to  me  to  be  of  high 
authority ;  I  mean  radical  words  in  the  Eaftern  tongues, 
expreffive  of  peculiaf  habits,  or  inventions ;  the  exiftence 
of  the  terms  being  pofittve  evidence  of  the  pre-exiftence  of 
the  obje^  which  they  defcribe.  In  this  mode  of  proof  I 
fhall  advance  no  words  which  appear  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  Greciaii  or  other  foreign  languages ;  as  thefe 
could  demonftrate  no  originality :  and  I  (ball  avoid  all 
circumlocutory  defcription,  as  that  can  prove  no  antiquity* 
Whatever  is  exprefled  by  a  number  of  words,  we  (hall,  for 
the  moft  part,  find,  is  neither  perfe£Uy  nor  generally 
known :  it  is  only  when  the  idea  has  become  familiar,  that 
the  fuperfiuity  of  phrafe  is  dropt,  and  the  principal  word 
becomes fufficient  to  make  the  whole  completely  underftood. 

P.  3.  ^  See  this  Diflertation,  Chap.  ii. 

P.  4«  '  St*  Ephraim  and  St.  Bafil  infift  that  the  Ara- 
mean  or  Mefopotamian  dialedt  of  the  Syriac,  was  that  in 
which  God  delivered  his  commands  to  Adam ;  the  Maro- 
nites,  or  Eaftern  Chriftians,  contend  for  the  Chaldaic ; 
James  Bifliop  of  Roha,  Bochart,  and  others,  give  the  pre* 
cedence  to  the  Hebrew;  Eutychlus  fupports  the  Greek  i 
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Mr.  Webb  the  Chinefe ;  Goroplus  Becanus  and  Pezron 
are  warm  for  the  Teutonic ;  whilft  Gregory  Nyflaeus  de« 
clares  his  antagonift  Eunomius  an  impious  heretic,  for 
ftippofing  Man  to  have  received  any  language  whatever, 
from  God.  Seealfo  D'Herbclot  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
p.  514.  Sharpe  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  p.  2.  6.  &c. 
—The  learned  Bochart  has  given  us  a  lift  of  about  twenty 
languages,  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  very  early  ages  ; 
and  has  arranged  them,  with  regard  to  antiquity,  in  the 
following  order :  The  Hebrew,  the  Chaldaic  or  Syriac, 
the  Arabic,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  the  Azotian  or  Philif* 
tine,  the  Perfian,  Parthian,  Median,  Elamite,  Cappado* 
cian.  Pontic,  Afiatic,  Phrygian,  Pamphilian,  Libyan, 
Cretan,  and  Lycoanic,  together  with  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin ;  all  of  which  (the  three  firft,  the  Perfian,  and  two  laft 
excepted)  were,  probably,  only  dialeds  of  the  principal 
tongues.    See  Bochart,  Phaleg,  p.  47.  &c« 

P.  5«  '  See  Preface  to  Arabic  Lexicon  of  Golius,  p.  i. 
Sale's  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Alco* 
ran,  p.  33.  et  feq. 

P.  6.  «D'Herbelot,  p.  515  and  514.  Sale's  Preliminary 
Pifcourfe,  p.  37,  &c. 

P#  7.  '  The  feven  principal  Moallakat  Poems  are  in  Po- 
cock's  Colle£tion  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford,  N^ 
164.  And  in  another  volume,  N^i74.  are  above  forty 
more,  which  had  been  alfo  honoured  by  being  hung  up  in 
the  Kaaba. 

P.  8.  <  The  fubjeds  of  Amralkeis  revolting  from  him, 
be  took  refuge  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia  ;  where  he  died,  ac* 
cording  to  fome  Mohammedan  writers,  in  confequence  of 
wearing  a  poifoned  (hirt,  fent  to  him  by  Heraclius  Empe- 
ror of  Greece,  who  had  taken  offence  at  fome  fatires  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  levelled  at  him  by  that  prince. 
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P.  9«  '  Popock)  in  bU  Pttfccc  to  the  Carnun  T^m^ 
montion»  a  circiunflance  which  may  give  ibmc  idea  o£  tlM: 
pains  which  th^  Aral^iana  have  taken  with  t;heir  Vmgiiap,. 
^  kin^  having  (ent  to  a  gnunmariaMiL  fox  th|(  hooks  in  bi% 
pofieffion  Kel^idye  to  that  tongue,  i^  defir^  the  ^i^el^^^ger 
to  infonp  the  n^onarch,  that^  if  he  wilb^  to  l^^ve  theniK 
be  muft  fend  fixty  camela  to  <;arrj  the  didionafies  alofie« 
The  Arabi;u)8|,  like  the  Greeks,  were  extremdy  attentive 
to  poliih  their  language,  anfi  turn  their  periods  ^  a  rl^tb* 
mical  cadence,  called  fsB^/uja^  being  in  general  ftriAl^r^ 
obferved  in  all  their  heft  orations  and  profe  writing^.  The^ 
claflical  Arabic  has  received  no  change  fince  Mohamme* 
danifm  i  nor  for  many  years  before. 

P.  9*  ^^y  mcula  from  the  fame  root  ^  vtH  fignifies  \ 
prince,  &c.  and  alfo  A  Qave. 

P.  10.  ^  Sale's  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  p.  34.  D*Hqr- 
belot  87,  589.  and  705^.  Ts^rikhufrmoilemin,  i.  e.  Hiftoria, 
Saraceniga  Thomae  Erpenii,  p.  193.  jcc.  Preface  to  Car- 
men Tograi  by  Pocock*  Arabic  Grammar  by  the  author . 
of  this  Di&ionary,  p.  4. — The  vizir  Moklah^bad  his  hand, 
afterwards  cut  off,  on  being  conyiSed  of  a  confpiracy : 
Ivhen  he  upbraided  the  court  for  cutting  oiF  that  hand 
which  had  been  Co  ufeful  and  ornamental  to  learning. 

P.  13.  *  By  Pliny,  Zoroafter  is  called  a  Procoiinefian  ;. 
by  Suidas,  an  AiTyrian  and  MedorPeriian ;  by  others,  hq 
is  ftiled  a  Pamphylian,  an  Armenian,  a  Ba^lrian,  an  In-t. 
dian,  and  a  Chinefe.  His  era  is  dill  more  wide  of  ppffi«. 
bility  than  his  birth-place :  Pliny  (h  30.  €•  i»)  places  him 
him  thoufands  of  years  before  Mofes  :  Hermadorus  Pla*> 
tonicus,  Hermippus,  and  Plutarch^  5000  years  before  the 
fiege  of  Troy :  Suidas,  only  500  years  before  that  period  : 
Eudoxas,  6000  years  before  the  death  of  Plato  (which 
happened  about  350  before  Chrift)  :    Xanthus  Lydius 
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Coo  yMs»  befbce  Darius  HjfbJft^i,  Joflin,  1^300  years 
before  Sardaiuipahis :  whtift  oAtn  fix  bim  ia  Che  dayi 
of  Ninas  sad  Semiramis,  who  feem  to  be  equally  un^ 
defined  mth  bimfelf.  Some  Eafteni  Di^riters  place  Zer* 
didht  1300  yeatB  after  the  flo6d:  feme  make  htm  the  dif^ 
ciple  of  EHja  or  EliAa ;  others  of  Os&air,  Ezna,-  or  Efdras: 
Some  coniider  him  as  Abraham :  others  as  the  ufurper 
Zohak :  and  fome,  according  to  D'Merbelot,  (from  tfa^ 
name  Mikbgu/by  which  occurs  in  the  Tarikb  Mont  AM) 
have  conceived  him  to  have  been  Smerdus  Magus.  But  the 
greater  number  make  himcotemporary  with  Kiflitaib,  king 
ofPerfia^  and,  confequently,  fuppofe  him  to  have  lived 
near  500  years  before  the  Chriftian  era«  See  alfo  D'Her«» 
belot,  p.  93a*  Hyde  Religio  Vet.  Perf.  312.  423.  443* 
et  pafflm.  Bryant's  Mytboiogy,  Vol.  II.  p.  io6,  Uni-<: 
verfal  Htft.  (fol.  edit.)  Vol.  IL  p.  ao4«  Jones's  Hiftorjr 
of  the  Perfian  language,  fubjoined  to  his  Life  of  Nadi# 
Shah,  p.  157.    Chardin,  Toiti.  V.  chap.  iii. 

P.  13.  ^  The  Arabic  words  Dotmia  the  world  ;  ASndiH 
fronrreligion  $  Zeman  time ;  Srniat  a  year;  Milk  a  king ; 
Gtmm  cattle ;  Lilia  night ;  At  a  father  y  Am  a  mother ; 
ZomaiA  compleated ;  and  a  variety  more  occur  re{>eated}y, 
in  different  parts  of  M«  Anquetil's  Zend  Avefta. 

P.  I4«  ^  The  following  and  fimilar  words  could  hardly 
ever  have  been  articulated  by  a  Perfian :  Ritbvanmtchiy 
KhfibHreiaoy  laerienmUhi^  Thvorefchtara,  VentreghnhttchL 
for  the  firttsfadfon  of  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the 
the  modern  Perfian,  I  iball  here  infert  the  beginning  of  the 
Vendidad  Sade^  with  the  Latin  tranflation  which  M;  An^ 
quetfl  has  anneiced  ;  and  leave  them  to  determine  whether 
(one  or  tvro  modern  words  cjcccptcd)  there  fubfifts  the  leaft 
affinity  between  them. 

P4 
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« 

Pe  nanm^  Itzdznn  i  Pavan  fchameh  dadar  Anhouma  l 
freflx>ie  fete6n^  fete6me  efchem  v6hou  fe  fr6oueran^  mez« 
dei'efno  Zer^thofchtrerch  videeoAo  Ehore  dek^efcho  datie 
h9d6  datd6  videoua6  Zeretbofchtrae  efcheone  efch^he 
rethve  iefnaetche  vebmaetche  khefchneothraetche  frefef- 
tdtetchi  rethvanm  eierenanmtch6  afnienanmtcbe  mahie- 
nanintch6  taenenanmtcbe  feredenanmtche  i.  v.  kh.  f.  dje 
khofcbnoumen  betba  hoete  parie  Sreofcbehc  efchiebe  tok- 
mebe  tenomantbr6he  drefchidrefch. 

In  nomine  Dei.  In  nomine  jufiijudicis  Ormuzd.  effuse 
precor  animam,  effuse  precor.  puro  abundantia  3  ire  facio 
TV  Ormufd  cultor  Zoroaftrianus  cui  adverfatur  Dew  vi 
Ormufd  refponftim,  dato  buic  dad  vendi  Zoroafiri  puro 
fan6lo  magno  izefcbne  (ago)  neaefch  (ago)  placere  cupio, 
vota  facio.  temporibus  diebus,  rsU  gahan,  menfibus,  rsU 
gabanbar,  annis  i.  n.  p.  v.  quodcumque  kbofchnoumen 
iedens  fit,  lege.  r»  Serofcb  puro  valido  corpori  obedient^ 
gloria  (rir  Ormufd  fulgenti).-  Zend  Avefia  Vol.  L  part  ii* 

P-77- 

,    P.  i6.  '  The  Perfian,  in  point  of  regularity,  is  perhaps 

not  to  be  excelled  by  any  language  in  the  world*  As  one 
general  rule,  the  third  perfon  of  the  prefent  tenfe  ends  in 
^  d;  the  only  exceptions,  which  I  can  at  prefent  recoi- 
led, being  C^\  ift  and  ilXyiA^  bift^  He  is.  In  the  Zend, 
on  the  contrary,  the  terminations  of  this  perfon  are  irregu- 
lar to  the  laft  degree.  I  ihall  mention  a  few  examples. 
Afchtiy  iHgbimj  toued^  btiti^  bi$uad^  il  eft.  Eimtied^  uiutiefcb 
apeouitiiiy  il  connoit.  Djemad^  guetan^  il  vient,  Djimeti 
il  arrive.  Djetc,gbnadj  il  frappe.  Sms  il  frappe ;  il  brule. 
Veiozofibtao  il  fait.  Efcbto  il  s'applique.  Rifo  il  arrange. 
ijttitbad  il  faute.  Mofiemefcbo  il  meurt.  —  In  which  few 
words^  excluCve  of  the  want  of  fimilarity  in  the  penults 
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tnd  antepenults,  there  are  no  lefs  than  eight  variations  m 
the  final  letters.  Were  it  of  confequence,  many  more 
could  be  brought, 

P.  17.  ^  Ormuzd  (Omnipotence)  and  Zoroaftir  are  in- 
troduced in  dialogue.  The  lawgiver  wiihes  to  know  how 
a  man  (hould  get  rid  of  a  demon  called  Daroudj  Nifofcb^ 
fuppofing  him,  in  the  fhape  of  a  fly,  to  have  taken  poflibf- 
fion  of  the  crown  of  his  head ;  Ormuzd  direds  him  to  wa(h 
the  part,  which  would  drive  the  fiend  between  the  eye-> 
brows ;  from  thence  he  is  to  be  forced,  by  another  ablu*- 
tion,  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  from  that  to  the  ear,  then 
to  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  chin  :  till  at  length,  fighting 
every  inch  of  ground,  the  poor  devil  is  fucceffively  driven 
over  every  part  of  the  body,  till  we  find  him  ftationed  on 
the  left  foot ;  when  Zoroafter  thus  proceeds  in  his  cate« 
chifm ;  (what  is  between  hooks  being  M.  Anquetil's  ex- 
planatory interpolations,  and  not4n  the  original). 

<*  Lorfque  Teau  a  atteinHe  defliis  du  pied  gauche  ou  fe 
<*  retire  le  Daroudj  Nefofch  ?  Ormuzd  refpondit:  (leDa- 
'*  roudj  Nefofch)  fous  la  forme  d'une  mouche  fe  place  def- 
**  fous  le  pied  ;  il  fiiut  le  lever,  laifTant  les  doigts  pofer  i 
<<  terre,  et  laver  ainfi  le  deflbus  du  pied  droit.  Lorfque 
<*  Ton  a  lave  le  deflbus  du  pied  droit,  le  Daroudj  Nefofch 
^'  fe  retire  fous  le  pied  gauche.  Lorfque  Ton  a  lave  le  def- 
^'  fous  jiu  pied  gauche  le  Daroudj  Nefofch  fous  la  forme 
^^  d'une  mouche,  fe  place  deflbus  les  doigts,  Laiflant  done 
^'  (pofer  a  terre)  le  deflbus  du  pied,  on  leve  les  doigts,  et 
^*  on  lave  ceux  (du  pied)  droit.  Lorfque  Ton  a  lave  les 
^*  doigts  du  pied  droit,  le  Daroudj  Nefofch  fe  retire  fous 

ceux  (du  pied)  gauche ;  et  lorfqu'on  a  lav,e  les  doigts 

du  pied  gauche,  le  Daroudj  Nefofch  eft  reverf€  (viancu 
^^  ct  s'en  retourne)  du  cote  du  Nord,  lui  qui,  fous  la 
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^  feeoie  (if me  iBOucbe^  fe  phce  fiiv  (Phooime  smpur)  ct 
^  Iv  frappe  comme  le  Djodge  (chien)  desddbrtls,  dstnitl 
^^  les  produdions  des  Dews  et  leurs  demairs^''  ice. 

When  tbe  neater  ha$  peached  to  t&e  top  of  the  left  foot, 
wksredon  the Darottdj  Nefiifeh  retire ?  Ormufl  itpiied : 
(The  pBTOudJ  Nefbfcb)  under  the  form  of  a  fly,  placet 
himielf  under  the  foot;  itmuft  be  raiftd).  letting  the  toes 
jsft  on  the  g^round,  and  thxis  wafh  the  under  part  of  the 
fight  fioot*  When  the  under  part  of  the  right  foot  is  waib* 
ed^  the  Daroudj  Nefoich  retires  under  the  left  foot.  When 
Ae  under  part  of  the  left  foot  is  wa&ed,  the  Daitoudj  Ne^ 
ibfcb,  in  the  form  of  a  fly,  places  himfelf  under  the  toee. 
Allowing  the  fole  o£  the  foot  (to  reft  upon  the  ground)  the 
toes  nnift  be  raifed^  and  thofe  of  the  right  (foot)  waflied. 
When  the  toes  of  the  right  foot  are  waflied,  the  Daroudj 
Nefofcfa  retires  under  thofe  of  the  left  (foot) ;  and  when 
the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  are  waflbed,  the  Daroudj  Nefofch 
is  overthrown  (conquered,  and  returns)  towards  the  north, 
he  who  under  the  (hape  of  a  ij  places  himfelf  upon  (the 
impure  man)  and  (hikes  him  like  the  DjoJje  (dog)  of  the 
defert,  deftroys  the  piodu£lions  of  the  Dews  and  their 
dwellings,  &c.  Zend  Avefta  par  M,  Anquedl  du  Perron, 
Vol.  I.  part.  ii«  p.  341.— —Gan  human  credulity  fuppofe 
this  to  be  the  compofition  of  Zoroafter,  or  of  any  malt 
who  had  pretenfions  to  common  fenfe  ? 

P.  1 8.  ^  In  the  Preface  to  the  Barhartg  JnhoHguiri  we  are 
informed,  that  it  was  not  reckoned  elegant  in  the  Deri  ta 
ule  fyncopcs ;  the  following  or  iimilar  words  being  ne- 
ver admitted  5  as^^  (fpcak  thou),  ^j  (go  thou),  (^.^y 
(to  increafe),  &c.  they  being  always  written  ^  *  ^yj 
and  (^^^yU  The  foftnefs  of  this  languagne,  in  the  opiniotf 
of  the  Afutics,  may  be  learnt  from  a  popular  faying,  re^ 


ported  by  Eif^  Fihr^ddln  Jkju^  author  of  tho  above  DiAio^ 
xismy,  <<  Tb^t  the  D$ri  and  the  AraUc  idioms  were  the 
<*  languages  of  heaven  :  God  communicating  to  the  an- 
<^  gels  bis  milder  mandates  in  the  delicate  accents  of  the 
<<  firft ;  whitft  his  ftern  commands  were  dcKvered  in  the 
*'  rapid  utterance  of  (be  other.** 

Bahaman  or  Ardefliir  Dirazdeft  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir  or  Longimanus.  Ardefhiir 
Dirazdeft  imiilies  The  ftrong  Kan  with,  tke  long  hands : 
an  epithet  fuppofed  to  have  been  given  him  on  account  of 
the  greatnefs  of  his  power  and  the  extent  of  his  empire. 
Baharam  was  contemporary  with  Theodofius  11.  emperor 
of  Greece,  and  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Fara^ 
ms  or  FararoMa, 

P.  %o.  'Ardeflkir  Babegui  having  ciilnrt9ined  ibme 
doubts  relative  to  the  national  rdigion,  ordered  the  chief 
priefts  of  tinfi  Magi  to  attend,  inordcr  tt>.  have  tbem 
I^amed ;  wbm  tbe  khg^  op  pTopofiog  bis  doubts^ 
cd  bimfelf  as  foUows : 

^Ui   ^lAji  Jj   ^  pAl>a;  tg^ 

AiiUi  el«t«>  *^j^  4::juXi^ 

Nttmafsud  an  htmtn  fa  flak  zigiihan 

Kuuim  dur  tua  baJirim  dinjixdan 

Hitni  khahim  ki  zm  iuriktn  tutmajind' 

Hikikit  bit  himi  giihan  numajfnd* 

Let  them  fliow  it  to  me,  that  doubt  from  the  world 

I  may  drive  far  off,  and  embrace  the  religion^of  God, 

I  wilh  that  by  this  decifion  tbey  would  (how 

The  troth  ;  to  all  the  world  fliow  it. 
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N.  B.  fjn^^  in  the  fecond  line  is  either  an  old  wordt 
now  obfblete,  or  an  error ;  if  the  laft,  it  may  be  corre£t- 

cd  by  fubftituting  ^yjOi^,  or  fj^^ »  or  fome  fuch  fynony-. 
mous  word.  See  Hyde's  Religio  Vcterum  Pcrfarum,  p.  i8. 
It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  in  the  Old  Perfian  mode 
of  writing,  every  vowel  has  a  diftind  charafler  :  to  write 
in  that  manner,  the  above  would  run  as  follows ; 

AH  the  other  paiTages  fcattered  through  the  Religioy  as 
OU  Perfian^  are,  like  the  above,  (imply  the  modern  Ian* 
guage  in  ancient  chara£ters« 

P.  22*  *  It  is  aftonifliing  to  confider  the  number  of  mif- 
takes  into  which,  in  the  various  lines  of  literature,  the 
beft  of  our  European  authors  are  led,  by  their  inattention 
to  the  languages  and  writings  of  the  Eaft.  Mariana^  the 
chief  hiftorian  of  Spain,  when  introducing  the  Arabian 
conqueft  of  that  country,  with  an  account  of  the  Moham- 
medan  religion,  fays,  **  Fundador  de  aquella  malvada  fu- 
*'  perfticion  fue  Mahoma  Arabe  de  nacion :  el  qual  por  la 
^<  mucha  profperidad  que  tuvo  en  las  guerras,  y  por  def- 
«  cuydo  del  emperador  Heraclio,  fe  llamo  y  corono  la  Sy- 
«*  ria,  &c.'*  Vid.  tomo  primero,  p.  311.  *•  The  foun- 
*^  der  of  this  accurfed  fuperftition  was  Mahomet,  an  Ara- 
bian by  birth ;  who,  in  confequence  of  his  great  fuccefs 
in  war,  and  the  negligence  of  the  emperor  Heradius^ 
^  declared  himfelf  king  of  his  nation,  and  was  crowned  in 
^  DamafcuS)  the  mofi  noble  city  of  Syiia."—-  In  an  event 
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of  fome  importance  to  the  hiftory  of  Spain,  a  Spanifli  hif. 
torian  ihould  have  been  better  informed :  but  Mohammed 
never  afltimed  the  dignity  of  king,  and  never  was  at  Da- 
mafcus,  nor  out  of  Arabia  from  the  period  of  his  appear- 
ance  in  his  prophetic  charader,  excepting  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Hejra  (A.  D.  630.)  when  he  advanced  no  far- 
ther than  Tabuc,  halfway  between  Medina  and  Damafcus, 
and  returned  after  a  rcfidcnce  of  only  three  weeks.  —  Dr. 
Hyde  erroneoufly  places  the  Perfian  conqueft  under  the 
reign  of  Othman,  A.  D.  646.    Sec  Religio  Vet  Pcrf.  p. 

23.    See  alfo  Didionary  ^Lm* 

P*  23*  ^  The  Parfis  of  Surat,  in  their  Bufuaats^  or  col* 
le£lions  of  traditions,  have  doomed  Alexander  to  the  infer- 
nal regions  ;  not  for  ravaging  the  country  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  but  for  having  committed  to  the  flames  the  Nojks  or 
fedions  of  the  Zend  Avijia. 

P.  23.  '  Arrian  de  exped.  lib.  iii.  and  vii.  Pliny  lib, 
xxviii.  cap.  2.  For  the  form  of  invocation.  See  Macro- 
bius,  in  the  Secret  things  of  Sammonicus  Serenus, 

P.  24.  '  See  Alcoran,  chap.  ix. 

P.  25.  ^  The  number  of  manufcripts  fuppofed  to  have 
been  burnt,  exceeded  500,000.  They  were  diftributed  ag 
fuel  to  the  keepers  of  4000  public  baths.  Some  however 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  privately  faved. 

P.  27.  '  See  Hyde's  Religio  Vet.  Perf.  p.  458,  Porta  xiv. 
'A  Sadder.  —  Anquetil  de  Perton,  Vol.  I.  P.  2.  p.  401* 

Voi.n.  117,  ii8. 

The  pretended  Latin  original  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft; 
and  the  Hiilory  of  j^ormofa  by  the  Jew  Pfalmanafar^ 
amongft  other  literary  forgeries,  are  well  known.  Pfal- 
manazar  invented  even  a  language,  fufficienty  original, 
copious,  and  regular,  to  impofe  upon  men  of  very  extenfive 
learning.        <  See  Didionary  dlJgu  Baghdad. 
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p.  18.  ^  The  KtahfAL  Tai  tt^ini  in  favwr  atJM^ 

4iMo^  the  tkl6  of  «liJj^li&  &mbin/b(Ay  Which  was  bortie 
I1J  the  fttident  kings  of  I^eifia.  See  Erpenius's  edition  of 
TmlA  ul  tnoj/kmrn,  or  Hiftoria  Saracenicar^  p.  237.  •—  See 

alfo  Dictionary  under  j^t  emir. 

P.  29.  '  See  Dictionary  juU  »U  ^i^^ir  mm^.  Pother 
Aagelo,  author  the  Gazopbyladwm  Livgua  Pirfiarum^  who 
went  a  miffionary  to  the  £«ft  in  16639  %>»  p*  199)  that 
the  language  of  the  Shah  name  is  confidered,  in  Pufia^  as 
the  idiom  of  their  ancient  kings  aqd  heroes ;  and  that  it  is 
ftill  fpoken  in  the  province  of  Shirvan,  near  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  by  a  people  who  live  in  tents.  This,  if  authentic, 
furnifhes  another  ftrong  argument,  that  all  the  difference 
between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  dialers,  confifts  entire- 
ly in  a  diverfity  of  chara£ter,  and  in  the  prefent  intermix- 
ture of  the  Arabic. 

P.  30.  "^  ^ "  D^Herbelot  Bibliothcque  Orientale,  p.  105, 
812, 983.    See  alfo  the  Negariftan. 

P.  33*  ^  Amongft  many  inftances  of  Tamerlane's  atten- 
tion to  the  encouragement  of  literature,  he  prefented  Fi- 
ruzbadi,  author  of  an  Arabic  Dictionary,  with  5000  pieces 
of  gold,  as  a  reward  for  his  induftry  and  learning.  See  Did. 

I^^IS  kamus. 

P.  35*  ^  Many  valuable  works,  of  the  compofilioii  of 
the  laft  centuries,  may  neverthclefs  be  fcattered  over  the 
Eaft ;  which  ingenious  and  learned  travellers  may  in  time 
difcoiver. 

P.  36.  ^  Mabmoudy  Sultan  of  Ohnnay  invaded  Hindof- 
tan  twelve  times :  the  firft  was  in  th^  year  1000.  The 
Gbaurid  dynafty  commenced  in  1 157  ;  and  gave  way  to 
the  Patam  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century* 
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BaiiTy  the  great  gtaadUbfi  of  Tamerlme,  after  fbitf  irn^ 
fionsy  defeated  IhrMm  Le£^  tke  laft  tmfesot  of  this  race^ 
and  nounted  the  throne  in  the  year  1525.  The  prefent 
Great  Mbgul  is  his  lineal  d^sfceadant.  **- With  regard  to 
the  pnvalence  of  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  in  the  Hindoftaa 
or  Moors,  any  perfon  converfant  with  thofe  languages  may 
be  convinced,  by  running  his  eye  over  the  vsooabnlaries  of 
die  vulgar  dialfA,  which  have  been  publtfhed  by  Mcflxs. 
Hadley  and  Fergofon.  In  the  Nagree  and  Bengal,  nothing 
has  indwl  hitherto  appeared ;  my  opinion,  in  refpe£l  to 
them,  is  founded,  therefore,  upon  the  number  of  virords 
which  I  have  occafionally  heard  mentioned,  as  belonging 
to  thefe  idioms,  which  were,  in  fad:,  Arabic.  I  ihall 
confine  myfelf  to  one  ftrong  example.  In  the  trial  of  the 
Maharajah  Ntauomar  for  forgery,  before  the  fupreme  court 
of  judicature  at  Bengal,  one  of  the  interpreters,  whofe 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Perilan  and  Hindoftan  langua- 
ges appears  to  be  uncommonly  extenfive,  being  alked  by 
the  court,  what  word  the  witnefs,  then  examined,  made 
ufe  of  to  exprefs  BcnJi  he  anfwers,  **  Temafooky  which  is 
<*  a  Perfian  word ;  it  is  Khut  in  the  Nagree  language.** 
fiut  neither  Am^  iemafook  nor  W  khut  are  of  perfian  or 
Nagree  original,  being  both  adopted  from  the  Arabic. 
[N.  B.  In  the  printed  trial  Immafock  is  the  word  ufed, 
which  is  an  error.]  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  many 
of  the  witnefles  who  are  examined  in  the  Moors,  in  the 
Nagree,  and  in  the  Bengal  dialeds,  ufe  a  variety  of  words; 

as  i^^  i^ficcadiwat  A  filver  ink  ftandifh  i  J^l^  v!>^ 
jawab  fatval  QuoAion  and  anfwer,  or  converiation,  (fee 
Trial,  p.  53;,  54.)  with  many  other  words  which  occur 
in  different  parts  of  the  trial.  -—For  the  manner  in  which 
the  Arabic  and  Perfian  are  incorporated  in  the  Malay,  Seo 
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Maliifcbi  Bpraabmfi  (a  Dutch  Grammar  of.  that  dialed) 
by  George  Henrik  Wcrndljr. — ^Thc  language  of  the  Turks» 
it  may  be  here  obferved,  is  called  ^y^  muwella^  which 
liteially  implies  a  horfe,  a  bull,  or  other  animal,  of  difi«- 
rent  colours  ;  their  dialed^  being  a  mixture  of  Turkiih^ 
Arabic,  and  Perfian.  This  name,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
ftems  to  be  alfo  applicable  to  the  languages  of  India.—* 
Amongft  other  Arabic  and  Perltan  words,  which  I  find 
technically  ufed  in  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  are  (p.  41* 

44*  53*  &cO  if^^  r^'  ayami  Jbadee  Days  of  marriage. 
AA  is  the  plural  of  the  Arabic  fyjyum  A  day ;  and  cf  .^Lm 
Jbadi  is  a  Perfian  word  fignifying  Gladnefs.  Faheer  K  re- 
ligious mendicant  (p.  40.  &c.)  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
root  yi»  Poverty,  &c.  Haram  A  fcraglio,  (p.  79.)  comes 
from  the  root  -^  Forbidden,  unlawful,  &c.    Vakeel  (p. 

105.)  An  agent,  adminiftrator,  &c.  is  from  the  root  ^^ 
Committing  to  another  the  management  of  one's  affairs. 
There  are  many  more,  as  Mufnudj  rtyotSy  ihtimandar^ 
Jbebbi  tareekee^  &c.  but  it  is  unnecefTary  to  fwell  this  note 
with  a  multitude  of  examples.  Thefe  furnifli  a  fufficient 
ground  for  enquiry  j  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Halhead,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Englifh 
tranflation  of  this  Code,  will  be  able  fully  to  invefligate',' 
together  with  many  points  of  more  importance :  as  we  are 
with  pleafure  informed,  (pref.  xxxvii.)  that  he  had  been 
happy  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  a  Bramin  of  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge,  who  had  undertaken  to  teach  him  the 
Shanfcrit  language. 

P.  38.  ■  Though  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing 
out  what  I  conceive  to  be  miftakes  in  feme  very  eminent 
men  i  yet  I  fhould  be  very  uncandid,  if  I  did  not  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  have,  at  the  fame  time,  derived  from  them 
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ttiitiAlirfbnnatlon ;  and  from  none  noio^  than  Mr.  Bryant's 
Mythology;  D'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque  Orientale ;  and 
Dr.  Hyd^'a  Retigid^  Vetehim  Parikntm*  I  have  often 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  refearehea  and  ofnnioM  of  thoTe 
and  other  Jeamtid  men :  and  make  this  general  acknow- 
kdgoieiit^  where,  dirough  hafle  or  inadvertency,  I  may 
have  omitttd  to  mention  my  authorities. 

P.40»  ^Bryant^s  Mythology  ;  Newton's  Chronology  ; 
JacUbaV  Chronological  Antiquities ;  and  in  general  at* 
tmlk  enry  chrooofeger.  Tbey  for  the  moft  part  proceed 
upon  fyftem ;  and  ate  all  in  oppofition  to  ono  another. 

P.  41.  *  Bryant's  Mythol.  Vol.  L  p.  130. 145.  &c. 

*•'«**  See  this  Diflertation^'Chap;  I.  Soft.  K.  Chap.  IL 
jSed.  u  ii. 

'    P.  48.    '  See  Dia.  fse^\  ifjim.    D'Herbdot^  p.  135, 
234.  703,  76 !• 

P^  50.  ^  See  Sir  ICmc  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  52.  et 
paffim.    Alfo  Preface  to  Jones's  Hift.  of  Nadir  Shah. 

_  _  « 

P.  56.  •         Ksffs  c/Pirfia  aecordin^  to  tbi  Greeks. 
Cyaxares,  the  fon  of  Aftyages,    Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

ante  Chr.  6io.  Xerxes  IL 

Darius  the  Mede.  Sogdianus. 

Cyrus.  Darius  the  Baflard. 

Cambyfes.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

tme/dis  Magus.  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes.       Arfes  or  Arogus. 
Xerxes.  Darius  Codomannus. 

Artabanus.  Alexander,  anteChr.33o. 

The  above  lift  I  have  given,  as  the  moft  audicntic,  from 
Sir  I(aac  Newton;  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Paufanias, 
Juftin,  and  other  hiflorians,  differing  fo  remarkably,  eQie- 
cially  with  regaid  to  die  names,  eras,  and  a£b  of  die  eariy 
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kingt»  that>  if  it  was  of  tb«  kaft  importaiioc  to  icc«cik 
them^  it  would  be  impoffiUe. 

Kings  ofPirfia  accwAng  u  tbt  Pirfitms. 

Kai  Kobad,  ante  Cbr.  about  Aidefliir  or  Bahaman. 

600.  Queen  Hooiai. 

Kai  Kaus.  Darab. 

Kai  Kholiou.  Daiab  II. 

Lohoraib.  Elkander  or  AIe]auider> 
Kiflitafl).  aate  Chr.  330. 

ThitwniQC$r^QiIfiMbt  Damil^  he.  does  not  cone* 
fpond  with  Cyrus,  as  will  be  obferved  benafter. 
'  See  Homer  Od.  r  v.  69* 

P.  6o.   *tyb  A  Kng.    vl^b  (from  the  participle  of 
^^Z£b  to  bavi^  P^JPfh  &c.  and  %^  tuaUr) ;  or  perhaps 

LfV^b  t|U  Dara  Darat^  King  DtarsA ;  as  Dora  appears  ra« 
ther  to  have  been  a  gjsneral  epithet,  like  King^  Suban^  &c^ 
than  the  peculiar  name  of  any  individual  prince.  Any 
argument  drawn  thence  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  others, 
therefore,  that  the  Pirjian  coins  called  Daria^  current  in 
Crreece  and  Afia  Minor,  were  corned  by  Darius  tbi  Meiiy 
after  the  defeat  of  Craefus ;  or,  according  to  fome,  by  Dtf- 
rius  ibi  fin  rfHyJhJpis^  feems  by  no  means  condufive  ^ 
either  as  to  the  dace  of  the  coinage,  or  even  the  exiflence 
of  thofe  princes :  as  Dorics  might  have  been  ftruck  by  any 
Dara  or  king  of  Perfia,  as  the  Sukanims  might  have  been 

coined  by  any  or  all  of  the  Sultans  ofEgy^.^^^  Hstnm 

fignifies  A  bird  of  ParaUfi^  &c—  U&^^  Rsfiana^  in  Per* 
fian,  fignifin  Spkndor^  &c.  and  is  evidently  the  Rsuams 
of  the  Greeks. 

P.  62.  '  M.  D'Herbdot,  from  this  event,  and  the  word 
Bii^^  derives  the  BsTtant  or  Bizantim  wedge  of  gold  | 
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•Md  not  fiom  diettivni  ciBpsanHamh  is  getienlly  imagin- 
ed* But  dus  ftems  m  oonjcaure  too  refined  to  be  juil. 
The  wbole  of  this  Botj^  at  ftr  as  relates  to  Philip,  irmuft 
be  aclcDOVledged^  is  10  the  laft  degree  doubtful  ^  being 
diametrically  ia  oppofidon  to  the  moft  probable  and  heft 
fttpported  period  of  the  Hiftory  of  Greece.  Befides,  had 
thare  ever  been  a  tribute  of  golden  eggs  impofed  by  die 
Perfians  on  PhUtp  or  any  other  prince,  a>U  kbaiyty  aSU^ 
mMrgbaaf^  or  fome  word  originally  Perfian,  would  have 
been  oftd ;  and  not  hixs  Beizet^  which,  being  Arabic^ 
nittft  only  have  been  introduced  into  Perfian  writings  fub- 
fequent  to  the  Arabian  conqueft.  BiUiotheque  Orientate, 
p.  a86  and  318. 

P.  65.  *  Many  of  the  filver  coins  of  the  A&canian 
kings,  commonly  called  Parthians,  bore  Greek  legends. 
^ee  Father  Erafinus  Ffoelich  in  his  Elementa  Numifmar* 
tica.  Tab*  xiv.  Uc.  alfo  Mr*  Fofter  on  the  Parthian  epo« 
cha,  in  the  Archeologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Vol* 
III.  p.  159.  N.  B.  This  learned  gentleman  (p.  164.) 
interprets  Arfakas^  Gbry  of  war ;  but  he  produces  no  au- 
thority ;  and  it  does  not  even  appear  to  be  a  Perfian  word. 
The  name  of  the  founder  of  this  dynafty  is  named  ASA 
Jjbei  by  the  Afiatics. 

DHerbelot  fqrs,  (p.  867.}  from  the  authority  of  Maf- 
foudi,  in  a  book  called  MoroujoTdhahab,  that  a  colle£Kon 
of  old  Perfian  hiftorians  had  been  tranflated  into  A^bic 
by  an  author  named  Ebn  Mocanna. 

The  celebrated  Khondemir  obferves,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Univerfid  Hiilory,  «<  That  fince  th^  age  of  reafon  and 

dtfeemasent,  he  had  employed  his  time  inceflantly  in  the 

reading  and  rdbrch  after  hiftory,  colleAing  every  thing 
^  ttfefbl  and  agrtcaUe  from  the  works  of  the  beft  writers : 
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«<  whoii  hlfiiig  beini«pited»  fajr  Ae  Emir  Ali  Skir,  to  fi^ 
<<  periotiend  a  vaktaUe  itbnry,  fill«l  fmticvimiymkh  htf- 
i«  torsansy  cait&Ujr  colIe£bd  ac  a  gitat  opaaoe,  he  had 
«  then  lefolvcd  to digeft  the  labounorhia  lifc;"  Tkia 
learned  and  nagiiificeat  prince  vat  gpmnmtjof  Khoiaiaii 
aboi^  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century*  Hw  n^Ue  libqvy 
was  depofited  in  the  city  of  Herat. 

p.  67-^70.  ^  ^  Nafler,  who  is  aUb  called  Al  NodiA» 
.brought,  among  olher  thingf^  from  Pei£ai|  a  writtn  ro- 
mance of  the  adventures  of  Roftam  and  Asfendisr.    See 
D'Herbeloty  p.  664.  See  alfo  Alcoran,  chap<  31.  A  tel- 
ler of  taleS|  or  reciter  of  hiftories,  is  called  in  Perfian 

ffOjAj  nirety. — ^The  evening  converlationa  whidi  the  Ara- 

•bians  hold,  fitting  around  their  tents,  are  called  j^mfendr^ 

P.  71,  &c.  '  No  people  in  the  world  are  greater  ge« 

n-alogifts  than  the  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  Tartars.   One 

book  of  Arabian  genealogies  alone,  called  v!^'  attohuh 
(i.  e.  the  hearts  or  the  purity  of  the  nobleile),  exceeds  100 

volumes.     See  Di^  vLwil  anfoh.    See  alfb  ^,Jj^\y\  afrtt- 

Jiabj  ^jj  tupkf  and  ^^  fip  j  and  this  dif&rtatbn,  p.  aS* 
and  57*  See  D'Herbelot  under  the  diflfierent  artidea  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  See  likewife  Abulgasi  Khan's  Ccoea* 
logical  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars,  chap.  ii. 

P.  74*  ^Mahmoud  Sebektcghiii,  Sultan  of  Ghcsena^  the 
moft  powerful  prince  of  the  eleventh  century,  wai  die  feo 
of  a  Turkifli  flave.  Though  a  patron  of  leaued  men,  he 
feeois  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  general  r«ik ;  at 
leaft  I  liave  not  difcovered  that  he  aimed  at  a  fuperior  ori* 
gin,  or  confidered  the  meannefs  of  his  birth  as  any  iaooi^ 
yeniency  in  the  government  of  his  empire. 

P.  75.  ^  ^  A  writer  called  liaji  Khalfa,  has  given  vs  a 
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ftiltlpur  oPOrifliftil  bUbriaASi  t»  tbe  amouiit  of  above- 
ijOOt  Ev«*  fiit$m  iiobkaieft  have  bcea  MabitioBs  g£ 
being  knefwa  t6  pcAerity  $  and  tbt  memoirs  of  tbek  houfea, 
hafo  b€0il  cirtMIy  tttnAiced  wdi  their  aicbives :  a  prac<-. 
tice  lehacht  <bciv  i^  itafim  to  beliciFe,  ii  Aill  uiMverftlly 
oootinued ;  as  we  even  obfenre  io  the  difcufions  relatives 
to  the  late  difpiites  at  Madras :  when  fieq«ent  lefbenqe  is 
made  to  wuious  publto  and  private  fecoxds^.  in  tbe  pofflef^ 
iion  of  the  great  men  of  HindoAan ;  but  particuhurljr  to  a- 
inannff  ript  hiflory  of  the  femily  of  the  pieftnt  Nabob  of 
Afftot^  oompiled  by  older  of  his  anceAors  when  only  fioiplo. 
Tartar  BoUemen*  See  Letter  /ram  Mahomoed  Ali  Ch^, 
Nabob  of  Aroor»  to  the  Court  of  Diredors  of  tbe  Eaft^ 
India  Company,  p.  17.  20.  &c« 

P.  76*  ^  Befidea  the  gxeat  college  at  Baghdad^  caUed 
Jkbdri^  Ji  NnunuMf  the  CoUege  of  ASnunn^  this  vizir 
built  othen  at  Ifphahan,  Baflbra  and  Herat*  His  mafter 
the  Saltan  MaleUhah  founded  many  in  different  parts  of 
hit  domimena.  The  Sultan  Nonreddio,  who  reigned  in 
Syria  in  the  time  of  the  firft  Cnizades,  founded  one  at 
Aleppo,  and  another  at  Damafcus*  The  Univerfity  which- 
Sabdin  built  at  Caiio  was  fo  extenfive,  that  a  laige  volume 
is  filled  witfi  the  defcription  of  the  particular  collegrs/ 
Tameikne  eOaUilhed  n  noble  feminary  at  Samareand. 
Moft  oldie  gieatEaftem  princes  took  a  pride  in  tbofeen^ 
dowmenta :  and  they  in  general  added  to  them  Mo(i]ues^ 
and  Caravanfcru  for  tbe  accommodation  of  travellers. 

P.  79«  ^  ^  Sclents,  a  Greek  general,  who  afljun^  the 
purple  during  tbe  reign  of  the  enqieror  Bafilius  II.  in  tho 
iealh  century,  took  refuge  at  Baghdad,  vfhtrc.  he  had 
UMmy  private  coulhrenccs  with  Azaddadowla  king  of  Per-/ 
fia,  and  EmiruTOmra  to  the  EhoKf  Al  Tay.    Thi9 
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prince  if  alfe  lepiffiMited  a$  donverfing  familiarty  with  die 
trobaffiKlors  of  Nicephonis  Phoeas*  And  tn  Arabian  ner- 
chaoty  whom  be  had  f^t  to  Conftandnople  as  a  private 
jigenfy  appears  to  have  been  fo  excellent  a  Grecian^  that 
he  forged  in  that  tongue,  and  buried,  to  be  dug  up  at 
a  proper  time,  i  prophecy  of  an  allianee  beti»een  the 
emperor  of  Greece  and  bis  mafter,  as  king  of  Perfia. 
A  oonverlation  is  much  celebrated,  both"  by  the  Greek 
and  Mohammedan  writers,  between  Sultan  Alp  Arflan 
(Emiru'rOmra  to  the  Kbalif  Al  Kaiem)  and  the  empe- 
ror Diogenes  Romanus,  whom  he  defeated  and  took  pnh* 
Mr  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Mohammedan  prince 
treated  his  royal  captive  with  uncommon  politeneb,  and 
let  him  at  liberty  on  the  promife  of  about  yoo,ooo  L  of 
ranfom,  an  annual  tribute  to  the  khali£tt  of  140,000  A  and 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Sultan's  fon.  As  the  Vizir 
Nesam  was  prefent  at  this  interview  between.  Alp  Arflan 
and  Romanus :  the  following  account  of  it  may  be  cbnfi- 
dered  u  more  authentic  than  diat  of  any  hiflorian,  Euro- 
pean or  Afiatic.  **  After  fome  difcourfe,  the  Sultan  alked 
^  the  Emperor  of  Greece,  what  he  fheuld  do  with  him/' 
The  Emperor  replied,  <*  If  you  are  a  Butcher,  kiU  me ; 
^<  if  a  Merchant,  fell  me;  md^  if  a  Prince,  ftt  me  at  li* 
^  berty/'  The  Sultan  had  compaffion  on  bun,  and  treat- 
^^  ed  him  with  great  kindnefs.  Some  time  after,  the  army 
*^  beginning  to  march  back,  the  Emperor  laid  to  Ae  Sul* 
^*  tan,  I  am  here  a  prifoneri  and  it  is  certain  the  empire 
^  will  not  be  long  without  a  hcad|  for  doubtlefr  ibtne 
^  other  will  ufiirp  the  government,  and  you  will  then  be 
^  put  to  the  trouble  of  marching  back  to  reduce  him* 
^  Now  diat  all  the  pafles  and  ftrong  holds  are  as  yet  in 
^  the  pofleffion^  of  my  dependants  s  if  yon  fimd  me  home» 
'*  I  will  be  one  of  your  tributaries.    The  Sultan  then  re<« 
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^  turned  hiai  ins  royal  manner;  and  he  yearly  paid  the  fti<* 
<*  ptilaled  tribttte ;  and  fent  befides  a  quantity  of  the  fino 
^  clodis  of  that  country  as  a  prefent/'  The  miafortune^ 
and  death  of  Romanuf,  it  mujft  be  ob&nred,  prevented  bi| 
paying  the  whole  of  his  ranfom ;  but  Alp  Arflan  having^ 
afterwards  twice  defeated  the  generals  of  Michael  Ducas, 
who  fttcoeeded  Romanus,  the  tribute  agreed  to  by  Roma* 
nus  was  continued  tt>  be  paid  by  the  Emperors  of  Greece 

for  many  yean. Amongft  other  Greek  and  Roman 

uthorsy  which  were  tranflated  into  Arabic,  are  Ho* 
mer,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Euclid,  ApoUonius,  Archimedes, 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Diofcorides,  Ptolemy,  Jofephus, 
Pliny.  They  alfo  tranflated  many  books  from  the  Hebrew, 
Cbaldaic,  and  Indian  languages.  See  alfo  Tarikhu1'Mof«> 
lemin  or  Hiftoria  Saracenica,  p.  277.— See  likewife  New- 
ton's Chronology,  p.  375.  General  Hiftory  by  Guthry  and 
Gray,  Vol.  II.  p.  195. 

P.  82.  '  See  Newton's  Chronology,  paffim. 

*  See  Mr.  Bryant's  Mythology,  Vol.  II.  p.  97,  ttt. 
D*Heibelot,  p.  455.-^Errat.  for  Ctefias  2280  read  2075. 

P.  85.  ^  Dr.  Rutherford's  Syftem  of  Natural  Philofopby, 
Vol.  n.  p.  849.    Newton's  Cbron.  p.  84.  &c. 

P.  87.  *  See  Mr.  Bryant's  Mythology,  Vol.  11.  p.  478. 
Strabo  builds  for  the  Argonauts  cities  in  Colchis,  Iberia,. 
Armenia,  Media,  along  the  coaft  of  Sinope  on  the  Euxine ; 
in  Crete  >  in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the  Gulph  of  Po« 
Sridonium,  and  the  Hetrurian  ifles  s  on  the  Propontis,  the 
Hellefpont,  Lemnos,  on  the  Ceraunian  mountains  of 
Epims ;  befidea  other  finidufes,  of  which  he  fpeaks  with 
kfs  confidence,  on  the  Celtic  coaft,  at  Cadix,  and  even 
as  ftf  as  India.***Archbifliop  Uflieiv  Kfliop  Cumberland, 

Q4 
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Dr.  Jncktopf  among  odier  laoderASi  bavs  coaMcced  tiM* 
expeditions  as  Jiiftorical  tnitbi; 

P.  88.  "^  Kings  c*  xiv.  aj*  26.''-"-a  ChroB.  c.  xiu  2,  3»* 
Kewtpd's  CJu-Qii.  p.  17,  et  kq.  and  p.  19^  217.  Uc^ 
Biyant's  Mytholou^  Vol.  IL  p«.86. 

JP.  92*  *  Ifaiafai  c)».  adiv.  28*  Ch.  xlv,  i.  &o«  —  NdM- 
miah,  ch.xii.  10,  ii.  Jefliua,  Joaikim,  Eliafliib,  Joaidat 
Jonathan,  Jaddua ;  who  arc  cxprdsly  faid^  in  v,  2a  to  be 
the  prieib  till  the  reign  of  Darius  tie  Ptrfian.'^^jxm  be* 
log  never  queftioned  ^  uncommon  difficultiea  are  found  in 
making  the  eras  coincide.  Darius  tbi  PtrfioHy  fays  Sir 
Ifaac,  muft  be  Darius  Nothus ;  for  Darius  Ihtbus  we  (hotild 
read  Darius  Hjjiafpes  %  Artax^rxes  Mnemon  Ihouhl  be  At'^ 
taxirxis  Lfiugimanus  i  and  Sismmjuftus  ihouki  be  the  hi^ 
prieft  who  met  AUxamUr^  and  not  Jaddssa,  See  Newtoo'r 
Cbron.  p.  358.  et  feq«  —  By  tbis  mode  of  alteration  and- 
fobftitution  we  may  make  any  thing  of  any  dang, 

P.  93*  ^  Eaftem  authors  fay»  fbac  Ard^fith't  mother  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjaminy  and  a  defcendantof  Sauli  alfo, 
that  one  of  his  favourite  wives  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judab^ 
and  of  the  line  of  Solomon. 

P.  100.  ^  The  firft  was  the  father  of  Darius^  that  is, 
AcbfuiTus^  AJfuerus^  Oxyares^  AxirMj  or  Cgaxira^  tfc. 
I7iwt^  Chron*  p.  308. — Xerxes^  Achfibirojcb^  Athfimr9t^  Of 
Oxjansy  fucceeded  his  father  Darius^  &c.  See  p.  SSS*-** 
Jofephus,  the  Septuagint^  and  Dr.  Hyde,  are  apparently 
right  with  regard  to  the  prince  who  married  EJlbfr  \  yet 
notwithftanding  Dr.  Hyde's  opinion,  (ReHg.  Vet.  Perfi 
p.  43. }  it  is  not  from  the  names  that  any  analogy  can  bf 
difcovered.  The  king,  in  the  Perfian  hiftorians,  fiippoM 
to  correfpond  with  Artaxenes  Longimanus,  is  ^4t^jr 
Dirazdift^  or  Bahaman^  ib  oftep  mentioned  \  but  except* 


log  «il<l  IftiMffi  tele  U  Mt  II  Wlt<ROi^^ 

W9i^;  0or  inj  .ckrwMpfance  in  fiMui4  or  ftqft  Ibat  caav 
juftifyiiicb  0QmiptiM.  drit/ur^  m  before  dUbrvei,  (p« 
9J*}  ^*<*  *  S^'^  ftieiid  to  ths  Jews :  Jits  fcwwtfte  ^fiA^. 
^ccoidii!^  to  the  PeffianS)  wisof  iliatiuMio»s  Imeraaoi 
iMrriagie  will  agree  dmefoie  perfeSly  w«U  with  the  Ah»<^ 
fiiefiii  of  Seriptme;  who  nuft^  howcrer,  at  wdl  a$  the 
Jewifll  eaptivitjr,  if  thit  coqc£faice  is  failed  to  be  ntioiialt 
be  brought  down  about  a  centuiy  lower  than  the  prele&tr 
chrQBol<^«  -^~  Ia  Nehemiahi  Artaxerxes  is  writtsw 
MnMWnM  Jrttfisfi^:  and  Dr.  JadEfim  in  his  Chronolegf 
Vol,  L  p»  454.  fuppoles  him  to  be  Xerxesi  which^  afs 
will  be  hereafter  ihewn,  is  impofiUe.  Artefefta  and  Ar^ 
taxerxea  are  ai^iently  Hebrew  ^  Greek  corru{ftioiis  of 
a  Pcrfian  rojral  title*  And  diat  there  were  two  diftitnt 
princes  lb  named  in  the  Bible,  will  appear  ftem  Ezra  and 
Ncbemiah.  The  firft  wasietgnkig  in  the  year  532 ;  nnA 
the  other  only  began  to  reigo  in  466  bcfoieChrift.  At  die 
firft  of  thefe  periods  Ae  Greeks  fill  the  Perfian  throne  witb 
Cambyfes.    See  Esra  lv«  7*  Nehemiah  iL  i. 

Many  words  in  Perfian  are  written  either  with  or  wtdi* 

oat  the  initial  i7i^or  Ai  j^jSimi  BJhmkr  or^dJduM  &- 

tender  Alexander.    ^SujSi  AJridoun  or  ^^^oji  Feridouit 

^<>J'c£il  afjbanden  or  ^j^Uilfy/handeH  To  fcatter.  j&A 

if^ir  or  J.A  gir  If.    jat  aker  otj^  her  Upon.  JC&t  oflM 

or  JC&  JhdUl  A  fetter,   a  ihackle.     ^^k&\  •Jkim  or 

^i^ft  fi^kim  The  belly,  &c.    MChofru  is  written  with 
an  inhial  A^  it  forms  Akhofru.    In  Hebrew  Ahafuerus  is 
ISnnTOTm,  which,  by  the  difference  of  pointing  (a  mere  ^ 
aiWtrary  modern  innovation,  and  not  in  ufe  till  many  een- 
furies  after  thofe  Sacred  Books  were  written)  may  be' 
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m^  0s^  ^m^oKs^  Wng  in  general  only  Wdkm  lermiita* 
tiona  «U6d  to Eaftera  n^xaui  as  Awwv  fraoi  Dm^  8^ 
pra  6nm  £h^9  Hmmjdas  bom  HtrmmL  The  diSe* 
smce  thcttfore  bctwen  Gti^  and  Jbajumu  appcaia  fr 
&»pk»  and  fo  much  in  conformity  with  tlie  idiom  of  4lie 
ItAgu^fBy  that  it  may  rather  be  called  a  pRmncial  varia* 
tioo  than  acomiptioa ;  there  being  many  words  in  Scrip- 
4ttre»  ^iriiich  undeniably  mean  the  fiune  p!a€e»  written 
vitb  a  much  greater  diiagretrntnt :  the  iacred  writers,  in 
matters  of  fuch  trifling  import  as  proper  names,  appear- 
ing always  to  have  followed  the  general  rule,  of  fpelling 
Ittdi  words  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  then  pro- 
imunced  them«  —-The  following  is  given  as  one  example 
of  the  difirent  manner  of  naming  the  fame  place : 
Jtraratj  themountain  where  die  ark  refted  after  the  flood, 
k  called,  by  Jeremiah,  Ararat  Minni  i  the  Syriac  and  the 
Chaldce  paraphraft  make  it  Kardu  %  the  Samarito-Chaldaic 
verfion,  Tarartb  Sartudib ;  the  Hebrew-Samaritan,  Hara* 
rai ;  the  Arabic,  Karda ;  and  the  Vulgste^AfijiM  Jrmmm% 

Sec  Exra^  Chap.  iv.  5.  6. 

P,  loa.  *  Many  circumflances  in  our  own  times,  it 
amy  be  here  obferved,  create  no  wonder,  becaufe  they  are 
^Mniliar }  but  a  little  attention  to  them  will  often  (ave  ua 
much  trouble.  How  many  difierent  ihapes  does  the  fami^ 
Chriftian  name  alTume  in  the  difierent  nations  of  Europe  f 
and  if  we  allow  fuch  liberties  to  the  ancients,  which  un- 
queftionably  they  took,  we  fliall  be  no  more  furpriied  at 
finding  the  fame  word  difierently  pronounced  by  a  Ui^ 
hriw  ,  a  Perfian^  a  Syrian^  or  a  Grak-^  than  by  an  EngUfo^ 
man^  a  Fraubman^  a  Spaniard^  or  an  Italian.  Could  any 
thing  but  pofitive  information  induce  an  Afiatic  to  believq 
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that  diefeltowii^  weicthe  ftmeMno:  ^Ui^TffMKf^ 
^%w»,3^iM3v(pniiioii]iodl  alio  JHwm),  Aim,  and  GiMiWMf-* 
^tnwv,  3^M4ftX)  >S0fiMr,  7i««»  aa4  Gmmm^^J^fipb  aa4 
Oiufippi'^Giirgi  uAjmji  (pronomiced  alfo  ^iri»)—« 
WiBmny  GtiiiBeimus,  GmMmtm^  and  Gar  Arm  •—  ^ilfir^ 
Guahirus^  GatUi0'^  ke. 

See  this  DiftrtatioD,  p.  19.  29.  and  their  notes. 

There  are  naiiy  names  in  Efther,  Ezra,  and  Nshe* 
jniah,  which  are  nndoabtBdly  Perfian )  and  odicrs  which 
are  probably  fo,  though  nndcr  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  diil 
guife;  as  BJlhir  from  JLJiefifrox  Sj2m  fitara  Aftars 
^U^  mtbmtm  A  ftranger  or  gueft$  ^^^^  nAfialb  A 
Yine  blanch  i  Jij^  mibuar  A  vineyard*  JA^  wfflai  A 
beaodfttl  or  excellent  woman.  *-*  nu  ginxi  oiganxi  {EJBu 
c.  iii.  9.)  feems  to  be  the  Perfian  pmr^n  gimji  or  gn^ 
Atreafury)  and  here  the  learned  Bochart  (Phakgp*  69.) 
ftems  to  have  made  a  miftake :  for  be  fiiys  **  Pcrfas  hodic 
^  dicnnt  n33  c$m%  $'' ;  yiS  kmz  in  Arabic  fignifies  Trea^ 

fare;  but  vaa^  kmix  or  ceniz^  in  Perfian,  fignifies  A 
girl  \  and  the  word  in  that  language  denoting  A^rttfuryt 
as  above  obferved,  is  exadly  the  fame  with  that  in  the 
BiUe :  the  difiereoce  of  vowels  being  of  no  confequenoe  | 
and  nothing  being  more  common  in  the  Eaft,  even  )it  \%Sd 
hour,  than  pronouncing  many  w6rds  written  with  »/',  m^ 
if  fpelt  wttb  %  \  ZBjSo^ji  /nffihr  ot  fnasdar  i  C^t^^uSi 

Gujerat  or  Guzerat ;  ^Ul  ySx^  T^giz  Kban  or  Zsnglx 
Xban.^^lniecd  almoft  every  obftrvation  which  this  learned 
man  has  made, with  regard  to  the  Perfian,  evidently  fliewf 
that  he  did  not  underftand  it ;  and  there  are  many  cir- 
cumftances  which  render  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
queftionable.  Had  he  underftood  it,  he  could  not  eafily 
have  made  the  above  obfervatioA  onMmzi  any  more  than 


[ 


cKditur  efle  Peificum."  \p»^  farim  w  tiom««r  an 
Ajnbic  word,  at  wilt  aaHehrar :  but  it  is^farct|pi  to  the 
FerSftiK~JW.  B.  The  A«ibia«9  bavtag  aia4p»  uft  f  ^  or 
S/iaftndofit*— -Bocbart'a  coii}cdui«%  with  xtpxA  to 
Pafirgada^  (which,  without  neceffity,  he  ttauilpofes  to: 
Tarafgadm^  and  ttaoflatca  Pcrfiao  army)  Qwrfuk^^  Sbat^ 
rmff  &c.  p«  69  and  253  are  alio  wrong* 

F«  104*  ^  See  this  DilSsftatioOy  p*  x^  at  fe^. 

105.  *  See  New  S jflen  of  Aaeiant  Mythology^  by  Mr« 
Bryant^  Vol.  L  p.  226*  ^*  I  am  entirely  a  ftranginr  to  cbo 
**  Fttfic  and  Arabic  laaguagei."  See  Vol,  III.  p.  34. 
^  In  our  pro^efs  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  we  aauft  h«vft 
^  jpecourfe  to  the  writersof  Gmce.  h  is  in  vam  u  utk 
*<  ciom  tbi  Arabian  $r  Perfa  liuratnre  rf  nmJtmJati  ^'^  {sTr. 

^  See  Pre&ce  to  YoL  L 

P.  108*  «Mr.  Bryant  fays,  VoLIIL  p»  582.  **Itia 
M  laid,  that  in  die  Shatter  of  this  people  (Gentoot)  a  likr 
^  hiflory  is  given  of  the  earth  being  overwhelmed  by  a  ic^ 
^  loge^  in  which  nankind  periibed/'  How  iball  we  re* 
^oncile  this  with  the  following  extraA  from  the  Preface  to 
^  Code  of  Gentoo  laws,  (p.  xxxix.)  **  For  then  we  at 
^  Once  conse  to  the  immediate  era  of  the  Flood,  which 
^  calami]^  is  never  Once  mentioned  in  thofe  Shafters  1, 
**  and  which  yet  we  omft  tbiidc  iniijlitely  too  remutable 
*^  to  have  been  even  but  flightly  fpoken  of,  much  lefs  to 
^*  have  been  totally  omitted^  had  it  even  been  known  ia 
*^  that  part  of  the  World.  The  Bramins  indeed  remove 
^*  this  objedion  by  two  aflertions  :  one,  that  all  their. 
**  Scriptures  were  written  before  the  time  by  us  allotted^ 
*<  to  Noah  I  the  other,  that  the  Delugp  really  never  took 
**  place  in  Uindoftan."  — -  Sec  alfo  Obfervations  on  the 
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ApflOMsMMal,  bytheHon/DuiiesBsRkigton,  in  the 
AtfchntoffM  of  ilie  Sodc^  wi  Aiitiq«triea»  VoL  lY.  pw 

P.  1 10.  '  firjnntf s  MyrM«  Vol*  I.  Pscf.  p.  viL  and  xn 

P.  Ill,  ti2*  *^  Tke  prindpa}  of  tkde  aie»  ifa^,««r^ 
«r;  «f|  Ml,  onr,  orim;  cAmv^Afls^orionni;  oirortfnAi 
4tf,  m  or  ii\  fim^fin^  »ni  or  «jMiri)faiOT;  dns;  i«r 
or^ttf;  }#/,  iaiwimili  ^if ,  ^,  ^«  or  A^ ;  jiavi,  yhr- 
i9im  arjhmnjb  \fir\ul^  Ik.  Bryant's  Mythology,  Vol.  L 
(ran  p.  J.  to  ift7.  Vol*  11.  190.  and  535.  Vol»IIL  Fref. 
p.  wiu  €t  pdbn.    See  alfo  Did.  «^d^  rt^wn. 

P.  115.  »^^«i«iii,jjj5n#4wr,  -L&H  ^^an^ljtam^ 
jJUit  and  ^kAtuM  dfaido€£jUd.  See  aUoMythob- 
g)r»  VoL  I.  p*  I5«  and  16.  Likewife  Ancb,  GiansL  p.  10^ 

Sec  MoalUdut  Amndkeifi,  dift»  27. 

Paiaht  fomimilkhi  ma  Ma  hilatmnj 
And  file  faid.  By  the  right  hand  of  God,  you  ihaU  not 

be  deceived* 
El  implies  likewife,  A  raciy  famify^  &c.  in  which  fenfiv 
.  as  a  prefix  or  an  adjund  to  die  name  of  the  fininder,  it 
nay  denote  any  people  defcended  from  one  common  an** 
ceftor ;  but  without  marking  any  particular  mode  «f  wof^ 
fliip :  and  we  find  it  accordingly  u(ed  often  by  hSIorianSy 
to  diftinguilb  the  fandKes  ofEaftern  princes;  nsJBOdh 
man  The  houfe  of  Othman,  Jl  Seljuk  The  Sulj[u]uiHi-  d]Er 
nafty,  Al  Jtngiz  The  family  of  Jengiz^  — -  See  Ebi^iosaqf 
3t  —  at  the  Perfians  generally  add,  in  pronunclttion,  a 
ihort  f  to  the  noun  which  governs  the  genitive,  they  nay 
be  alfo  written  in  our  chara^lers,  Alt  Ofmauy  &c*  N.  B. 
Othman  is  the  Arabian,  and  Ofman  the  Perfian  pronuncia- 
tion of  ^USi^    See  alfo  Did.  ^1 
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P.  ti6.  ^Jm^in  Arabick,  it  may  be  oUerved^figaite 
4jgj/kmci9  J^imbr^  itc.  Blam  migbtdeuote,  therefoie,  Tbe 
SrfmJkri  iA-Wwm,  The  Faihn  Drftndir^  which,  whath* 
#vcr  oiay  hate  been  the  true  ori^,  ieenas  a  more  fimple 
and  unfeiced  etymology,  at  leaft,  than  the  inteipietadoiia 
\dSmmms  Stl^uAPoerDim  8$l^  for  whidi  noibUbo^ 
torn  caa  apparefuly  be  difeoveicd«  See  Did.  ^^  See 
Woodward  on  die  Wifikxn  of  the  Egypdaiu,  in  die  Afche* 
fllopm  o(  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Vd.  IV.  p.  2I9U 

P.  119.  *  Anmr,  Mr.  Bryant  (ays.  Vol.  L  p.  3.  00  the 
infermadon  of  Giifr'8  C^»rr  ^/ArGiffr£far,figiiifiesth6Sua 
inPeific.  The  audiority  is  fufpicioiis:  I  have  been.aUe  to 
dflbover  nodiing  fimilar  to  it  in  that  languages  and  muft 

with-hoM  my  bdief.  Jm  Ham  or  a«1^  hami^  fignifies  in 
Arabic,  inUr  «£tf,  A  prince  or  Mif  tf  m  famtf\  and  in 
that  fenie  may  explain  the  origin  of  many  names :  wfailft 
A#^  hammi^  implying  A  warm  haA  or  j^rn^^  might  na- 
^nrally  give  appellauons  to  hot  bituminous  fountains,  widi- 
out  Ibrdng  dieir  etymological  origin  to  the  Svn,  or  to  the 
fatriarch /fav. 

A  ti«iiQ[KifidoB  of  radicals  is  to  be  found,  though  it  oc- 
cult but  feldom;  as  ^^^  or  ^>JU^  Bracelets ;  imyjka 
fir  imj^jm  Confofioo,  &c. 

P.  ISO.    ^Mydiology,  Vol.  L  p.  18.   See  aUb  Didio- 

Mry  3^  Hebrew  JTK  ait ;  ji\  a%tty  and  sU mob p.iS70* 

**  Tbt  Arabians,  &c.  pronounce  &  dh^  is^  an  ih\  ^ 
and  l»ift,  ddjdzyds^  My  all  which  die  Perfiam  founds. 
See  aKb  Arabic  Gram.  p.  9. 

P.  121.  ^  Mythology,  Vol.  I.  p.  26.  See  alfo  DiA.  ^..t 

m^  {fX^  afas^  and  ^ju>mS  afis^^^yt,  azj  j\ys.  azaz^  and 

^yt  aziz*    See  likewife  ^fiSS  ahjb^  gnd  ^j^  :\  aJrot. 
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P.  i«3.  ■  MyAologj,  Vol.  I.  p.  34.  Vd.  II.  p.  i2>3. 

&c.     1^  xiMi  in  AniMC,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob* 

krrty  figpiifies  an  iddl  in  general. — See  allb  Didioaary 

^iA  MfT^  (^ti^&l  azirfim  or  ^Imj^S  oArfim  and  (^.^ 

P.  126.  '^  Mythology,  Vol.1,  p.  62.  and  2a  j.  and  226* 
Vol.  XL  p-  461.  Hefiia  muft  be  from  a  di£(brent  root ; 
In  Perfian  ^^SUA  befti  figoifies  A  biing^  fuhjlanu^  ixijlerui^ 
Mjfena ;  and"  in  this  fenfe  may  have  perhaps  been  ufed  as 
Che  name,  title,  or  attribute  of  a  divinity.  Iftakhar  ought 
properly  to  be  fpelt^aeunl^  but  by  the  Arabians  it  is  in  ge- 
neral written  jdok^l  I  whence  Dr.  Hyde  has  conceived 
the  derivation  to  have  been  from  jie^  rocks.    See  DiA» 

UmjU  IamIi  ^aUi»l/  ^^UuNbily  ^  and  j^ 

It  may  be  obferved,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  Perfians^ 
Arabians,  and  Indians,  writing  widiout  the  ihort  vowels^ 
and  feldom  in  tKeir  manulcripts  affixing  the  vowel  points^ 
it  is  impoffible  to  reduce  them  to  any  fixed  ftandard  :  th^ 
pronunciation  of  different  kingdoms  or  diftriAs  being,  in 
many  refpo£b,  diftind  from  one  another.  Where  a  word 
is  fpelt  therefore  in  our  diaraders  ttfi^y  t/la^  tfta^  tfia^  or 
s^tf,  it  makes,  in  general,  no  alteration  in  the  fenle.  £al^ 
ftern  nations  have  indeed  not  onlya  variation  in  pronoun^ 
cittg ;  bat  much  of  the  apparent  difcrepancehas  artfen  fioa 
the  difirent  powers,  which  the  diffSerent  nations  and  an- 
dividuals  of  Europe  have  given  to  thofe  voWeb ;  and  the 
arbiuary  modes  which  tranflators  and  travellers  have  ^ud 
down  for  expreffing  Oriental  words  in  the  charaAers  of 
Europe :  there  being  hardly,  for  example,  two  gentlemen 
from  India,  who,  although  founding  die  words  precifely 
in  the  fiune  manner,  will  not,  when  expreffing  thofe 
founds  upon  paper,  differ  remarkably  in  the  compafs  of  a 
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fciy  km  liatB^Set  Ariibtc  QnsMiur,  p.  5.  mi  PrtCice 

^  Specimen  of  Pfrfiaa  Poetry ,  p.  xUh 

•    It  nuf  be  okjeAed  10  thoCi  etymalc^iea,  perhaps,  tbet 

^  wofd  k  moft  cominofily  writleo  ^saik«l :  but,  wbilft 
^  authority  of  the  author  of  the  Farbang  Jebangirij  whv 

Ipefia  it  in  the  true  Perfian  manner  j^aZmiI,  appears  to  be 
unqaeftionable  on  this  ground ;  when  yrt  confider,  at  the 
iame  time,  that  the  charader  now  in  ufe  amongft  thofe 
Oriental  nations,  had  no  exiftence  (as  obferved  above, 
p.  10.)  till  the  tenth  century  of  our  era ;  and  that  Iftacbar 
was  founded  perhaps  2000  years  before  that  period ;  thofe 
particular  letters,  which  the  Arabians  have  fince  chofen 
to  exprefii  that  name,  can  have  no  more  weight  in  a  dif* 
cuffion  of  diis  nature,  than  advancing  the  French  manner 
ti  writing  LmdrtSj  as  an  argument  that  LonJkn  was  an 
enor. —  See  alfo  Mythology,  Vd.  I.  p.  65  and  66. 

P.  130*  *  Hebrew  tt^it;  Jkme/b.  Arabic  yy^  fimt 
The  Sun.  ^ L&  Jbam  Syria ;  with  the  article,  «L£Jt  or 
jul&St  Afimm  Ot  eflfiMmub. 

D'Herbelot  fays,  p.  771.  that  fi>nie  Eaftem'geograpben 
derive  the  name  Slmm  from  a  wart*,  becaufe  the  countiy 
is  ftttdded  over  with  a  number  of  fmall  hillocks,  vefem* 
Uiog  tbofe  ezcrefcences  on  the  face.  Bkck  noles  on  die 
hat  have  ever  been  coofidered  in  the  £aft  as  extremely 
hepiuttfiil  %  and  ctrcumftanees  full  as  whimfical  have  often 
given  names  to  places.— See  alfo  DiAiooary  ^jym 

See  Mythology,  Vol.1,  p.  6.  and  94. -^  The  Oriental 

adjund  is  ^^lX«  JIan  or  j^Uu**j1  j/?4»,  the  participle  of 
^^IXmI)  ^^UmmS  ^«>JlX*i1  or  ^iXSlXiN^J  To  ftand,  rcfide, 
dwell,  place,  fix,  &c.  whence  ^^^imj^  Ji^  or  (2)UUX&« 
4Mv«/-^49i  (pact  of  TartaoO*    ^^SmyfiSM  oc  JIi^JJA 
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MSiiit:/lMilaSzi.     ^U^«»;U   Fars-tytan   (Perfia). 

^UU)^  CbuZ'iftam  (Sufiani).  This  iaft  country  Mr. 
Bryant,  as  well  as  Bocfaart,  fuppofes  to  have  been  (b 
naned  from  Gbus\  but  z  and  s^  as  before  obferved,  being 
4iS6nSt  ladieris,  and  never  confounded  but  by  tttot  or  vul- 

garifoi,  it  has  a  very  fufpicious  bottom :  whjlil: jj^  Cbuz 
in  Perfian  fi^nifies  a  nation  %  and  is  particularly  applied  tg 
denote  the  inhabitants  of  this  very  diftridi. 

P.  130.  '  * '  Jur  (Vol.  L  p.  13.)  f<f nxs  to  be  llie  Arabic 

^1  «r,  in  I  ^)  <»-/;,  w }  J^  nynar  (pljiir.  jjjl  tfwr  or  m/jr) 
ifcb.  -iw  flirr,  which  dcijoff ,  ainwgft  9th,ef  fignifications, 
Tvfpj  9  fire-place,  kindling  a  fijrc,  heat  (of  the  Sun,  of 
fire,  of  thirft,  i^c.)  —  Jb  ^Myth.  VoJ.  I.  p.  2.)  is  nn  in 

Heb.  and  wt  in  Arab.  Fatbn^'-^Ad  (p.  23.)  Mr.  Bryant 
conceives  to  be  A  chiefs  king^  lord;  and  fuppofes,  when 
doubled,  that  adad  fliould  imply  fomething  fuperlative,  as 
AJ^i^g  rfbingf%  but  fuperlatives  are  not  fo  formed  in  the 
Eaftern  dialeAs;  suid  :A  adi%  perfedly  fynonymous  with 

'^\  adad\  both,  in  Arabic,  implying  ViStorj^  Jlnngthy 
fupmor  power^  &c.  neither  is  ada  the  feminine  of  a^^ 

hi  px  is>\  being  a  different  root,  fignifyin|;  ajjifting ;  alfo, 
increefing  injlrength^  &c.  None  of  thofe  woi:ds,  at  the 
fame  time,  appear  to  fignify  ont^  according  to  Macrobius; 

Xiixfirfty  agreeable  to  Mr.  Bryant's  conjedlure.  J^  Ad 
and  ik\^sL  ad^d^  from  another  root,  denote  JSTumher  in  ge- 
neral ;  and^^Xfi  adu  (p).  S^sS  ada)  fignifies  ^  emmy:  in 
all  which  ienfes  we  caa  fee  fufEcient  prefumption  for  the 
formation  of  proper  names  :  and  for  their  being  figurative- 
ly applied  to  chiefs  or  conquerors,  to  friends  as  well  as 
foest  —Our  learned  author  next  objeAs  (p.  25* )  to  the  de- 
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rivttion  of  Admnf  adamaj  ttiamana^  and  other  fimibr 

names,  &c.  from  the  Hebrew  criK,  or  the  Arabic  ^ ^t  > 
wifhing  to  fupport  the  Cuthites,  by  tracing  fuch  places 
to  Aibam^  which  he  tranflates  l^ri  Ifam :  but,  whilft  J4 
does  not  appear  to  fignify  a  L9rd\  whilft  the  feneration 
paid  to  Ham  is  by  no  means  proved ;  and  whilft  the  tex- 
ture of  the  Oriental  languages,  as  above  obferved  (p,  si8.) 
will  not  allow  the  dropping  of  the  medial  h^  we  can  fee 
no  ground  for  departing  from  the  above  roots ;  which  not 
only  denote  the  Fatber  rf  mankind,  but  man  in  general^  a 
chief  J  concordj  focietjy  &c.  which  are,  unqueftionably,  ety- 
mological grounds  of  fuperior  ftrength  to  that  which  be 
propofes.  — -  5//yitf/f,  he  fays,  (p.  38.)  fignifies  Cceleftis  Scl  ^ 

ft 

hut  it  appears  to  be  fimply  the  Arabic  Uot  fima^  or  the 

Perfian  ^^j^feman  or  ^U^^l  afuman  Heaven,  without  any 
particular  reference  to  the  ;^Sun.     Di  or  Di§  a  deity  (p. 

38.)  appears  to  have  fome  analogy  to  the  Perfian  ^ 
pronounced  dio^  diu^  dtw^  or  dif^^  which  implies  afuper" 
natural  heing^  a  demon^  a  geniiy  iic.-^Kur  (p.  39.)  appears 

to  be  the  Perfian  >^  or^^^  Khur  The  Sun. -^^  Cohen  or 
Kaheny  he  fays,  (p.  40.)  appear  to  have  been  pronounced 
Cahen  and  Chan^  and  to  have  (Ignified  a  Priejfy  and  alfo  a 

Lord  or  Prince*  ^^  ^^  iuhun  in  Perfian  and  ^^  iahen 

Arab.  (pi.  jU^^  iehene  or  iehenet  znd  ^^^^^keban)  fignj- 
fy  a  priefty  Joothfajer^  augur y  &c.  fiut  the  word  which 
denotes  a  prince  is  from  a  different  root,  being  written 

^Ut  Kbanj  the  name  by  which  the  emperors  of  Tartary 
and  other  Eaftern  princes  have  been  generally  known.  As 
for  Konahy  the  title  of  Mofes,  it  differs  from  both,  being 

the  Hebrew  rr3p.  — 5^/,  Bal^  Baal  (p*  45O  >  3^  ^^  Axa- 
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bic  fignifies  a  kri^  a  maftir^  &c.  which  appears  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  this  Babylonifh  idol's  name  \  and  no  proof 
IS  brought  of  its  being  in  any  fliape  the  particular  repre- 
ientative  of  the  Sun.— J!ir^»  or  kern  (p.  46.)  fignifies  in 
ArabiC)  a  born  \  ^^  keren  denotes  alfo  jundlion  in  gene- 
ral, and  ^\jS  iiran  A  happy  conjun^ion  ef  the  plamtt :  it 
is  alio  an  epithet  fynonymous  to  Felix  or  Auguftus :  hence; 
^AjS  «3A>Li0  fiM  keran  has  been  a  royal  title  adopted  by 
many  Oriental  princes,  efpecially  by  Tamerlane  and  by 
Sbahjiban  the  Great  Mogul,  (See  Didionary  p.  1033.)—* 

^  JOt  ^  Zulkernin  was  alfo  a  title  given  to  the  two  A- 
lexahders,  or  Caicobad  and  Alexander  the  Great j  (See  Did. 

^^4)gL£w»).  Craneus  or  Cameusj  which  Mr.  Bryant  men- 
tions as  titles  of  the  Sun,  may  poflibly  be  merely  the  Greek 

termination  added  to  ^^j^  ifran  or  geran^  iuSj^D  kerane 
or  geranij  which,  in  Perfian,  mean  great^  grandy  exaltedy 
excellent  -,  epithets  naturally  applicable  by  the  Perllans  to 
that  fplendid  body  which  was  fo  long  the  chief  oftenfible 
objeft  of  their  worfhip. — Oph  A  ferpent,(p.  49.)  may  per- 
haps be  analogous  to  the  Arabic  ^t  e/a  or  e/ai  A  viper; 

whilft  v^'  ^"^  fignifies  in  Perfian  A  large  ferpent  or  the 
Python }  and  Ahadir^  which  he  interprets  the  ferpent  deity^ 

may  pcilibly  be  the  PerCan^I  i^^I  aubadir  fignlfying  a 

fiery  ferpent, — Ain  A  fountain,  (p.  51.)  is  the  Arabic^^—- 
Under  this  article,  a  note  occurs  (p.  56.)  relative  to  Da- 
mafcusy  which  is  a  further  proof  how  much  a  refemblance 
of  founds  may  miflead  where  there  is  no  radical  knowledge. 
He  fays,  Damafec  is  the  city  of  the  prince  j  but  whilft  it 
is  Irapoffible  to  make  a  city  of  Dam  or  Ad-^hamy  j^^ 
Sheikh  A  prince,  &c.  is  a  root  widely  differing  from  the 
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terminating  fyll^blc  of  JL&^cA  DmfiAy  the  common  way 
of  writing  Damafcus  (Sec  Dia.)  —  PW  or/  (p.  89.)  ^ 
Phi  in  Arabic  fignifics  the  muih :  il.i$  Ac  genitiy:c  pf^ 
fii  or  9^  FM  ^  t>ut  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  i|<minativc  : 
whence  ^  ^  Phi-aim  or  Phf-aimm  may  imply.  The 
mouth  of  a  fountain.    I  Should  much  doul^t^  however,  if 

Pharaoh  can  have  any  relation  to  this  particle,  ^^^y 
Phiraon  in  Arabic  (ignifies  A  crocodile  i  and  the  people  ^f 

£gypt  are  cajled  by  them  ^^^  {^^^  Plnrmn  Koumi  The 
people  of  the  Qrpcodile.  **It  fignifies  alfo,  mctaphprically, 
a  tyrant ;  jbut  .whether  tbis  .meaning  toolc  its  origHi  froi^ 
the  voracioufnels  of  the  animal,  or  the  animal  was  fo 
named  from  the  brutality  of  the  prince^  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Some  learned  men,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  have  doubted  wfiether  this  word  was 
ever  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  kings,  or  applied  by  their 
fubje£fe ;  confidering  it  mcrdy  as  a  name  of  contempt, 
beftowed  upon  them  by  neighbouring  nations.  Pbiali 
feems  to  be  the  Perfian  «]L^.  pialiy  (it  being  common  with 
the  Arabians  and  othernationfrto  change  the  Perfian^  into 

A  *5  uv^  ^^  U^M  P^f fi*  5  ^  f^^  *M  ^  elephant^ 
&c.  PiaU  fignifies  a  phial^  a  cup,  and  alfo  a  large  vcflcl  5 
and  hence  may  imply  any  fubtcrraneous  bafan  into  which 
a  river  might  difcharge  itfelf.— i//,  and  ma  (p.  90.)  may 

perhaps  be  the  Arabic  ^t  aya  ts^  awa,  which  denotes  a 
manfionj  dwittingy  place  of  refty  fetttement  or  refidence  \  and, 
in  that  fenfe,  may  apply  to  the  combination  of  Mgupt^  the 
dwelling  of  the  Copts  or  Egyptians.  With  regard  tp 
Jthenaiy  Thebaic  &c.  I  (hould  hardly  fuppofe,  that  thcfc 
had  any  connexion  with  the  Eaft ;  being  mere  Greek  in- 
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flouoiis.  In  which  light  I  (hould  likewire  view  Rm-ai 
Stn-d  (which  he  ii^terprets  the  country  ^/  Rom^  ofEtn^ 
fcc) ;  as  I  think  it  rather  refining  too  much  upon  deriva- 
tion t6  learch  for  occuh  Afiatic  meanings  for  mere  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  terminations ;  which  are  fo  perfedly 
confonant  to  the  texture  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
As  to  India^  which  upon  this  etymology  he  would  tranf- 
latcThe  Countrj  rf  Ind^  it  certainly  was  never  known  in 

that  quarter  of  the  world ;  the  original  word  being  ^S^ 

bind  An  Indian,  or  the  Indian  nation  ;  <f<3gL^  bin£^  or 

^yJA  hituku  Indian,  belonging  to  India,  &c.     ^Uuw^iXAi^ 

or  ^IXwuXxA  The  country  of  the  Indians* — Macar^  which' 
(p.  67.)  he  (ays  is  a  facred  Amonian  title,  and  gives  names 
in  confequence  to  many  places,  appears  to  be  fimply,  the 

Arabic  ^U  Moiorr^  which  denotes  a  placi  of  riftdina^  a 
hchuaAw^  &c.  Macarrmi  is  the  fame  word,  either  in  the 
plural,  or  pronounced  with  the  numMton^  (In  reading 
the  Alcoran  and  other  books  in  the  folemn  ftyle,  m  is  often 
the  termination  of  the  nominative  cafe,  in  of  the  genitive 
or  dative,  and  an  of  the  accufative ;  which,  in  common 
reading  or  converfation,  is  generally  dropt :  this  is  what 
Arabic  grammarians  call  mamation^  See  Arab.  Gramm.  p. 
33,  &c.)  The  ancient  Gedrofia  is  now  named  iklocran; 
'^Melichy  (p.  70.)  is  Hebrew  and  Arabic  for  a  king^  and 

alfi>  an  angel  \  as  l^Dand  2)JU  miUk  ox  <sUU  maUk  \  and 

9&i^  ikeUti  or  nuhket  A  qutninr-Anak  (p.  72.}  feems  to 

be  analogous  to  the  Arabic  uUc  or  uusi  anak  or  unk^ 
which  denote  PrinaSy  Aiifs^  tell  nun^  &c»  -—  Sar  or  zar 

(P»  73* )  y  fi^  ory&r,   in  Perfian,  figntfies  The  bead, 
fummity  chiefs  principal^  &c.  and  is  one  of  the  moft  com- 
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mon  compounds  In  the  language  $  2$^  Ji^ytt/ardar  Agi^' 

rural  J  or  chief  *,  ^jc>.ym  ferkbeil  The  commander  of  a  troop  % 

j^ymfirakhur  The  mafter  of  the  horfe^  &c.    Placed  after 

nouns,  jMtfar  denotes  Magnitude^mubitude^  imdfmilitude  ; 

as^UM^^^£»  iuhfar  A  large  mountain  or  mountainous  country  ; 

JimSsj^  berkfar  Full  of  leaves  y  J^m  xL^  Jhahfar  Royal, 

like  a  king*     \J^mfara  means  pt»rej  excellent^  &c.  Sjmfera 

is  A  palace ;  Jiy  zar  is  an  adjund  exprei&ve  of  place,  efpe-* 
cially  where  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  any  thing,  as 

Jij  *J5>  laleh  zar  A  Bed  of  tulips  ij^j^  gulzar  A  rofe-garden. 

ij  %er  fignxfits  gold  I  {J^j^  zerfan  Golden.  A  variety  of 
other  meanings  may  be  given  of  thofe  words ;  which,  in 
their  natural,  unforced  fenfes,  will  denote  Dignity,  quality, 
or Jbuation,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  figurative  fig- 
nification  of  a  rock,  which  is  doubtful  and  unconvincing. 
It  may  alfo  be  obferved  in  general,  that  all  Perfian  nouns, 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  when  applied  to  any  thing  hav- 
ing life,  form  their  plurals  in  an ;  fo  that  combinations  of 
titles,  fuch  zsfar-an,  far-on,  &c.  arc  eafily  deduciblc  from 
the  fame  roots,  without  any  compound,  or  adjundl. — Air 

(p*92.)  yjS  air,  in  Arabic,  denotes  the  North  and  the 
Eafi;  alfo  z  fcorching  wind;  it  fignifies  likewife  a  bard 
Jhne,  cotton^  &c.  From  another  root,  j^  air  means  a 
earavan,  a  chief,  a  pi  ince,  &c.  \Ji  Ara  implies  honey,  fweet 
dew,  manna,  (and,  as  well  as  etr,  ir,  or)  fire,  beat,  &€• 
Ara  in  Perfian  exprcflcs  Adorning,  beautifying,  ornament^ 
&c,  all  which  fenfes  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  have  enter- 
ed into  the  compofition  of  many  names  of  places  j  as  the 
accident  of  fituation,  elegance  of  buildings,  the  produce 
of  the  foil,  or  4  refpcil  for  their  chiefs,  might  fuggeft. 
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The  {kme  idea  may  be  likewife  adopted  with  tegard  to  jj^S 

iir^JS  kar^  j^  kur^  &c.  which  in  Arabic  Cigpify  Bitumen^ 
piuby  camiby  &c.    Kary  htr^  Karate  iiraty  ice.  A  tnlly 

a  hxrgi  ftvtUy  a  ira&  rf  ftofvf  country^  cottm^  &c«  J€  Kar 
in  Perfian  denotes  Arty  commerce^  &c«  whence  we  may 
eafily  fiippofe,  7bi  country  of  bitumen^  cotton^  or  cameby  Tbi 
tqfile  on  the  biUy  The  city  ofcomrmrciy  The  rocky  ngiony  kc^ 
&c« — Coly  caly  calahy  &c.  (p.  93.)  may  be  different  modes 

of  pronouncing  the  Arabic  ^JLS  SxXS  kala  or  kalat  (plur. 

e)U>  kyla)  which  imply  CaftUsy  towerSy  &c.  efpecially  pn 

the  tops  of  mountains  or  high  grounds. -^XXS  (plur^  S^) 

Arab,  is  A  hiU.  —  4^^  Gib  (p.  94,}  in  Arabic  denotes  a 
mountainous  country,  which  is  alfo  exprefled  by  ^ka^ 

Gibl\  whence  comes  Gibrahar.-^JS  Tory  in  Perfiafx,  is  the 

fummit  or  ridge  of  a  mountain,  &c.  and  jfjJb  7frr,  in 
Arabic,  is  generally  ufed  to  exp^efs  Mount  Sinai. -^Caph^ 
&c.  (p.  95«}  which  is  interpreted  J  rocky  promontory^  &c. 

has  every  appearance  of  being  that  fabulous  mountain  ol5 
Kaf^  (fee  DifUonary)  which  the  Arabians,  Perfians,  and 
other  eaftern  nations  have  fuppofed,  beyond  all  tradition 
and  long  after  Mohammed,  to  furround  the. world.  It  be* 
came  therefore  the  fubje£l  of  much  fable,  and  of  perpetual 
alluflon ;  every  bill  or  promontory,  which  their  writers 
meant  to  diftinguiih,  (like  Alps  or  Alpine  with  us)  being 
called  Kafox  Kaph.  Capb-ely  Caph-ary  and  Caph-arezy 
may  therefore  be  interpreted  The  Mount  of  Gody  the  Vul^ 

cano  or  mountain  of  fire  %  the  HiU  of  the  worlds  '&c.  yjo^ 
arezy  amongft  many  fignifications,  denoting  the  worlds 
without  having  feemingly  any  reference  to  the  Sun ;  which, 
in  a  variety  of  places,  Mr.  Bryant  lays  down  as  an  undif- 
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fluted  fa^l:^  but  withditt  fupportiag  it  by  the  leaft  iatiafa£brf 
authority.  —  Beth  is  the  Hebrew  n«3,  the  Arabic  being 

«M^  btit :  they  both  figotfy  a  bsu/gy  iifnpk^  &c«    ^\  AM 

is  Perfian,  and  implies  a  plau  $f  njidinci,  ^flb  <a  ^ 
Gau  6t  Haw  (p.  98. )  in  Perfian,  means  a  beUcWj  Uwground^ 
cr  ditiy  ixcavation  \  whence  it  might  be  applied  to  a  h^ufe  in 
a  b$ttom^  a  eaverni  or  any  thing  fimilar;  k  alfe  denotes 
magttificati^  ven$rabUy  gtutt^ratg^  warbh^  p$Wirfld.  Gm0 
fignifies  like  wife  The  Sun^  with  a  variety  of  other  mean-' 
Ings,  fee  Di£^ionary.-*— 71&tfiiza;r,  which  (Vol.  III.  p.  lo.) 
ire  fayi,  fignified  ^iiht^  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  coun- 
try f ouftd  Mount  jlroffftj  ^Ytttt  the  aik  is  foppofed  to  har^e 

ftfted^  is  ffierety  the  Arabic  ^US  ihomim ;  and  anum  ot 
fitMm  Utm  to  be  dkiffy  lllat  rariitien  of  fofulkd,  given  by 
the  Perfiana  and  oth€r  nations  to  tlie  initial  Arabic  ^ifbi 
which  ihey  cannot  pronounce :  this  renders  it  quite  unne* 
cefiary,  therefore,  to  alter  dmammm  or  Siemainumy  as  he 
propofes  in  the  following  page.-«-There  appears  in  many 

r 

countries  an  antipathy  to  fb  or  tb.  As  I  have  obferved  be- 
fore (p«i30  moft  nations  in  Europe  avoid  the  found.  £ven 
the  Englifl),  with  whom  it  may  be  called  a  kind  of 
Sbiboktby  have  in  later  tiiAes  almoft  univerfalty  received 
iaSy  hvesy  and  other  third  perfons,  in  place  of  batb  an<( 
hviib:  whilft  many  fpeakers  pronoance  authrityy  and  fi- 
milar words,  autontyy  &c.-— There  feems  to  be  a  miftaken 
conjeSure  (p.  12.)  relative  to  the  city  of  Tabriz  or  fauris 
(the  capital  of  the  country  called  Adberbijan  or  Azirbijan^ 
part  of  the  Armenia  and  Media  of  the  Greeks),  which, 
he  fays,  is  named  likewife  Attofs  or  Albaris.  This  h6 
imagines  to  be  a  contraction  of  Tabaris  or  Tavaris ;  but 

the  &ft  is  apparently  Arabic,  the  other  Periiaa:  1^^ 


I 
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$oi  ^^  Urs  kt  AMk  fttvt  a  greak  rmhstf  of  fMsmf^  f 
^bAi  hittriHia^ig^iag  bpr§mf  iMi  wkft  die  Arabio 

aniole  prtfxedy  (>»;^  implfet  71^  ihiiewr  frotti  Ae  (jpott^ 

apinaacaiiot  <if  her  di&.  ^^^t'  ^  ^^^  ^^^^'^  '»  dte 
naune  by  mhidx  tbiar  place  is  generally  kftowas  and  ia 
coDJedured  to  have  been  given  oiv  account  of  that  heaT* 
thinefa  of  fituation,  for  which  it  has  been  much  remark** 
ed  ;  the  firft  word  implying  dijpirjmg  aftViTy  or  refifiir^ 
an  infiffien :  tho'  it  is  hot  impoJ&ble,  as  this  country  waa 
anciently  fomous  for  (be  adoration  eif  firi^  0iat  ikt  haite 

fhouM  have  in  sdldion  to  that  clrcuBiAanee ;  for  >»^t9 
toy  be  interpreted  Semiring  bioti  Ajfufing  fflndar^  kt4 

a>&  um%^\  Mors  htb  (The  mouiftaitt  jtltitrf)  k  cde^ 
brated  by  Firdoufi :  atid  it  is  mentioriedy^  by  Ali  Ye2;di, 
1 3.  c.  57.  of  his  Bfe  of  Tameriane ;  but  Mat  t^  ai^parent^ 
ly  fu^rther  t6  At  northward,  amd  Mot  the  pla^  hti<e  tt^ 
fcttti  to* 

The  diiEculty,  if  unacquainted  with  th^  Ikngutfges,  of 
difcovering  the  analogy  of  Ealtem  words  by  the  eye  or 

the  ear,  will  evidently  appear  ftom  a  ficw  examples*  j^ 
{Ar%y  oTiZy  &cO  in  Arabic,  Signifies  Jpiniy  or  any  coiu-t 
toning  tree\   a  Mtfi  rclmfti  i9ld%  &o;  (in  Perfian) 

Prici^  m/mt,  qumnky  ^im^  bifiimr*   ^)  (4n^'  ^vM,'  m 

itfidb  Arab.)  ^iiifies  the  E4^\  J^  {a»%  kc.)  A  ^i* 
fim\  Macdien$\  d^i^  plmiAr^  matmyi  merAakJhii^ 

&c.  *^[^jt  {(Bhris)  Ajlontjhid  \  a  Jpovfi ;  iOiHocki-^  ij^ 

[flrti)  Cbiir/iiL  --» 4^1  (firijh)  A  juartelj  a  muUi  for  num-» 

JlanghUr^    ^jA  (arifi))  A  tbrm.—^  {betelj  Cuttings  fe^ 

f4ora^.^^  {teiii)  A  {bampun  i  bt^oki  with  nmnben 
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of  Others  which  might  be  eafily  adduced*-— Whilft  ^JLtoAdLt 
(Mu/ia/a)  ExaUent^  feU&ti^  is   derived   from  the   root 

JLtf  \feji)  of  the  fame  fighification.) — iX^aeuo  (J/e^Aojnmi) 

Diferving  gnat  pratfi ;  <X*^t  [Ahmei)  Mwt  prayiMVorthy* 

r^S^^  (Mumeddth)  or  ^^w*^  [Memduh)  Praifid^  celibra^ 

tedi  and  cAs>^ds4^  (Memduhat)  Celebrated  thingSy  are  all 

brought  from  S.^^s>»  bemd  Praife.'^JaaiX  (anfar)  Defenders 
(i.  e.  The  citizens  of  Medina,  who  fupported  Mahomet). 

jyok^\  {Jlmanfor)  Jffijtedy  defended^  celebrated  for  vUtories, 

Wguft.  y^lX^ti^  {Moftanfer)  Imploring  or  receiving  ajjtftana 

(names  of  two  Khalifs)  come  from  the  radical  ^iOAJ  {nefr) 
Vi^oryy  difenee^  ajfiftance. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  feen  a  Review  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  Mythology,  printed  at  Amfterdam:  in  which 
the  authors  appear  to  have  exprefled  themfelves  with 
an  indecent  petulance,  which,  for  the  honour  of  learn- 
ing, it  were  to  be  wiihed  might  never  accompany  a 
diiFerence  of  opinion.  If  they  turn  to  his  Preface,  to 
the  firfl  volume  of  the  Mythology,  p.  xiv.  they  will  read 
^*  The  miftakes  of  the  Greeks  in  refpeA  to  ancient 
**  terms,  which  they  ftrangely  perverted,  will  be  exhibi- 
^  ted  in  many  inftances :  and  much  true  hiftory  will  be 
**  afcertained  from  a  detection  of  this  peculiar  mifapplica- 
**  tion.'*  Many  other  paflages  clearly  explain  his  plan : 
and  one  of  his  chief  objedis  is  thence  to  develope  ancient 
m3rthology  from  the  obfcurity  in  which  the  Greeks  had 
involved  it,  by  corrupting  the  channels  of  derivation.  He 
endeavours  to  penetrate  therefore  to  the  fountain  head  of 
language,  of  which  he  confiders  the  Greek  to  be  only  a 
remote  ftream*    His  ideas^  on  this  ground)  are  judicious  i 
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and  he  wanted  only  a  knowledge  of  Eaftern  learning,  to 
have  made  many  curious  and  interefting  difcoveries.  With 
what  propriety  then  can  thofe  gentlemen  triumph,  and 
queftion  Mr*  Bryant's  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  when  he 
profefledly  goes  to  a  higher  origin  for  his  Etymologies  ? 
Where  is  the  juftice  of  the  following  among  many  fimt- 
lar  criticifms,  **  A^vrv^  Apollo  ^fo  fit  ex  j/pha,  ignis, 
^  et  tor  turris ;  cum  fecundum  certiffimas  linguae  ratio- 
nes  ab  m^mf/u  oriatur  ?  Where  is  the  decency  of  **  Cum 
<'  ubique  in  Bryantio  temeritatis  novitatem  miraremur, 
^^  excogitare  tamen  non  potuimus  quis  eum  ftupor  tenue-* 
*'  rit,  cum  hsec  fcriberct  I"  (p.  68.) 

P.  138.  ^  See  I.  DifTertation^prefixed  to  Hiflory  of  £ng« 
lilh  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warton.  —  See  alfo  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Edw* 
Gibbon,  Efq*  p.  246.  — -  Abbe  Raynal,  Hiftoire  Philofo- 
phique  et  Politique,  Tom«  IL  p.  142. —  Gov.  Pownal 
Archeologia  of  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Vol.  IL  p.  264* 
—Wife  on  the  firft  Inhabitants,  Language,  &c.  of  Europe, 
p.  84* 

P.  141.  ^  Olaus  Wormius  Liter.  Runic,  cap.  20.  Bar* 
tholin  Antiq.  Daniae,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  Lazius 
de  Gent,  migrat.  1.  x.  fol.  573.  and  i6oo.  — Olaus  Rud- 
beck,  cap.  v.  fe£t.  2.  Arngrim.  Crymogaea,  Jon.  lib.  i. 
cap..  4.  Nfallet  Introdu^ion  a  i'Hifioire  de  Dannemarc, 
torn.  ii.  p.  9,  &c.  The  Venerable  Bede.  And  Johann. 
Ihre,  Gloi&rium  Suiogothicum,  voce  Oden,  &c. 

See  Pref.  to  Alfred's  Saxon  Orofms* 

P.  143.  '  Mallet.  Hift.  Dannem.  c.  ii.  —  Preface  to 
Alfred's  Saxon  Orofius,  by  Spelman.  Vit.  Alfred!  Spelm. 
Append,  vi. 

p.  147.    •  ^  Among  the  Tartar^  or  more  properly  Tatar 
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luttoQ^  who^  with  fome  firtulir  fiMture^  Inve,  at  tkt 
iafno  time,  ia  oianj  poiiits,  a  divcrfity  of  dtanfkf,  ar« 
the  MfgfilSf  CahMis  or  dhubsi  llie  jkrmds  or  7arrix»  the 
TarJbmmSf  the  l$8«ef >  the  fi»iy&^i^  or  KoHiUs,  OmsMks^ 
T0M^^09j  KipAsiff  Orimsp  SarUs^  the  mhabfttnts  of 
BMara,  £6«/«  or  KhHuty  TowMt  or  Ttngtiti  and  pnbety 
the  7tiat^MSy  ImkaU^  Firatf^  Caiagumj  iic. 

If*  148*  '  Lea  Arabct  e^  IIm  Tartares  font  des  ptuplee 
pafieun.  Let  Arabea  k  trouvent  dans  les  cas  gexieraux 
dont  nous  avom  p«ri^»  et  but  Itbret;  au  lieu  que  les  Tar^ 
taree  (peu^Iepkis  fiogulier  de  la  terrc)  &  trouvent  dans 
Pefdavage  politique.  «^  Ils-n'ont  point  db  viilest  iis  n^ont 
point  de  foite»  Ss  ont  peu  de  marais^  kurs-  rivieres  font 
piefque  (oujoors  glaceesi  ils  habitent'  une  inunenfb  plaiAe^ 
Uc.   L'Efprit  des  loix,  Liv.  xvui*  eh«  19. 

p.  1^50.  *  See  Sir  W.  Bkckftoae'a  CooMnenttries,  Book 
ii^  ch;  iv.  L'Efprit  dcs  Loix,  lib.  xxx*  ch.  t.  Dr.  Robert* 
fon's  Charles  V,  vol.  i*  p.  15.  255.  ei:  feq.  Millar  on  the 
Piftinaion  of  Ranks  in  Society^  eh.  iv.  Voltaife  Eflai 
fur  I'Hiftoire  Generale,  cb.  xxiii.  Sir  John  Dalrymple*a 
Feudal  Syftem.  Spelman  on  Feuds.  Wright  on  Tenures. 
Gravina  On^  Kb.  i«  §•  i^  Crag.  Du  Cange»  voce  Feu« 

V.  152.  ^«  A/itf  in^Perfian  is  called  ^>Lf  Bihk^  being 
defcribed  as  a  trad  of  country  which  a  TubjeA  obtains  by 
^St  fiom  the  prince,  by  purcbafe,  or  by  fuccefiion;  and 

holds  for  military  fervice.  l^jyj^  Siyurghah  fignifies  alfo 
zfinubl  tenuTi.  Afiudatory  chiif  or  military  ienatU  is  call- 
ed ^Um»  —  In  Arabic  ih^\  attezit  and  SaJiaS  kitiat 
are  generally  underftood  as  fiefs :  the  firft  implying  The 
receiving  of  lands  from  a  chief;  and  the  other  expreffing 
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Tbt  catApg  off  a  ccriaii^  ^iftrid  feoiA  a  ^^coter^  fad  gtr^ 
ing  it  to  a  fubjed  on  ceruin  ccyidjtioas.  As  tl^<e  wf^i^ 
may  however  refer  alfo  tp  cofyboUs  or  /2iy>9i/,  Qotbi^ig 
conclufive  can  be  drawn  from  them  alone.  iJU;  jZi^« 
91^/  in  Arabic  denotes  alfo  A  /^bc^ftowcd  &>r  miUtqrjfir^ 

vices',  ^tid  ^^  zig^  from  Ae  bfoa^  rooit  A fmM iE^^ 
miUuaj  femmt.    ^  ^  nffiri  mm  lo^et  A  general 
fummons  of  aoble^  tp  lake  fiie  ficl4  VMJb  iitMir  aatliUfy 
vailals.—^Ua  Idmh  A  aiaicvtoKe  or  noUc  tribe ;  cue  that 
waa  never  coaquc^rad^  Mr  aduiowlec^ged  a  fiBudal  deptiw 

dcnce  on  kings.  -^u»>f  ^^j  zmin  h§us  (Kiffing  the 
earth)  was  a  kind  of  homage  which  the  old. kings  of  Perfia 
ifl^poied  upon  their  feudatory  princes.    They  called  it 

likewife  ^jA^j  ^^j  rvi  zitnin  (Face  on  the  ground).  Thcv 

had  alfo  the  ceremony  of  uri^lj  pahous  (kiffing  the  fee^)  $ 
which  word  the  Spaniards  haive  adopted,  when  they  write 
to  men  of  the  firft  quality.    The  Kbalifs,  along  wit^i 

the^tJilt  ak(A  or.  titles,  ufed  generally  to  fend  to  their 
feudatory  princes  a  Banner,  vdiich,  whilft  Ijkey  pceferyed 
their  allegiance,  was  always  carried  before  them.  Jt  w;ss 
thus  that  the  Khalif  Wathek  invefted  Thaher  ben  Ahdal- 
lah,  about  the  year  873,  in  the  principality  of  KhorafaB. 
Amongft  other  marks  of  homage  among  the  MohaQun^odan 
princes,  the  name  of  the  paramount  fpvereign  was  always 

mentioned  firft  in  puUic  prayers ;  vaflak  Imd  Aot  ^^%^y^jm 
ferapifdi  or  fourth  curtain  at  the  door  of  tl^  teU  «f 
audience  >  and  the  trumpet  was  not  founded  when  4hey 
went  out,  or  returned  to  the  palace*  See  Di&tonfuy  un*^ 
der  the  words  mentioned  above  :  alfo  D'Heribdot  50^. 
756.  927.  ioi8. 
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P.  156.   *  Sec  Diftionary  ^tf  Gaoy  ^^^  Feridun^ 

fLMj  Roftam^     iJj^SyS  Ajrajiah^    J^i^ji^S  Asfenitar^ 

«dgL^M  sunder.    See  alfo  Kbondemir,  Tarikb  montekheb^ 
Shab  namfy  &c. 

P.  158*  *  See  Pocock  Specimen  Hift.  Arab.  p.  6$^  66* 
74^    Novairi's  Hift.  of  the  Hemyaret  Kings,  &c. 

(^fJUb^It  ^^^  Tarikhu^rMoJkmin^  or  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Saracens,  p.  135;    D'Herbelot,  p.  1017. 

P.  160.  ^See  Khondemir,  Sherfeddin  All  Yezdi't 
Life  of  Tamerlane;  Abul  PharajeDyn.  10.  D'Herbelot 
paffim,  &c. 

P.  162*  ^  The  number  nine  has  been  long  in  great  ve- 
neration among  the  Tartars.  All  prefents  made  to  their 
princes  confift,  in  general,  of  nine  of  each  article.  At  all 
their  feafts  this  number  and  its  combinations  are  always 
attended  to  in  their  difhes  of  meat,  and  in  their  (kins  of 
wine  or  other  liquors.  At  one  entertainment,  mentioned 
by  the  Tartar  king  Abulgazi  Khan,  there  were  9000 
flieep,  900  horfes  and  99  veiTels  of  brandy,  &c.  Even 
the  roving  Tartars  rob  the  caravans  by  this  rule;  and 
will  rather  take  nine  of  any  thing  than  a  greater  num- 
ber. Abulgazi  Khan,  in  the  preface  to  his  hiftory,  fays, 
<*  I  have  divided  it  into  nine  parts,  to  conform  myfelf  to 
*•  the  cuftom  of  other  writers,  who  all  have  this  number 
^*  in  particular  cfteem.*'  It  appears  to  have  been  likewife 
a  favourite  myfterious  number  amongft  the  Goths.  We 
are  told,  that  every  nine  years  there  was  a  folemn  fefti- 
val,  when  nine  animals  of  every  fpecies  were  facriiiced  to 
their  gods.  Oden,  they  fay,  refolving  to  die  as  a  warrior 
before  the  approach  of  age  and  infirmity,  called  a  general 
aflembly  of  the  Goths,   and   wounded  himfelf  in  nine 
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mortal  places.  See  Adam  of  Bremen  in  Grotii  Prolego- 
menisy  p.  104.  Malle^  Introdudion  a  rHiftoire  de  Dan- 
nemarc.  — —  The  refemblance  of  the  Tartar  and  Euro- 
pean diets  feems  to  have  ftruck  Voltaire.  <^  II  parait 
*<  que  les  Kans  Tartares  etaient  en  ufage  d'aiTembler  des 
<<  Dietes  vers  k  t^rintems :  ces  Dietes  s'apelaient  CourihL 
*<  Eh !  qui  fait  fi  ces  aflemblees  et  nos  Cours  Plenieres, 
««  au  mois  de  Mars  et  de  Mai,  n'ont  pas  uneoriginecom- 
<<  mune  ?  Effaifur  FHi/loire  GeneraU^  ch.  xlviii."  -^Abul 

Pharaje,  p.  466.  calls  this  Great  Council  ^ULuS  Kuriltai 
or  4sIAjjm3  Karikai,  Ali  Yezdi,  in  his  life  of  Tamer- 
lane, writes  it  iS^^y  kurultai.  See  a  magnificent  de- 
fcription  of  one,  chap.  3.    In  the  Khorafmian  dialed  it 

is  ^^j^  kuriltan. 

P.  163.    ^  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  Vol.  II.  p.  83. 

P.  i66.  '  Sadi,  a  Perfian  moral  writer  of  the  firft  clafs, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Boftan,  making  an  eulogium  on 
Providence,  fays,  with  much  ferioufhefs.  That  Omnipo- 
tence had  provided  fo  liberally  for  the  nourifhment  of  all 
his  creatures,  that  even  the  Simurgh  finds  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Kaf  fufficient  for  her  fuftcnance,  notwitbftanding 

her  immeafurable  fize.    See  Did.  ^j^^  Simurgh,  UUc 

Jnia,  and  olS  Kaf. 

P.  169.  ^  In  many  parts  of  the  Eaft,  they  ftrongly  per- 
fume the  bodies  of  the  dead,  that  the  demons  may  not  ap- 
proach them.  — '  See  Dift.  dr^^.  Pm ;  yjA  Dive;  ^UaLm 
SoUman ;  J£^:\^  Shadukam ;   ^^\  CXj^\a  tadyatuTjinn  $ 

oW  tjf  (^W  7^  ^^^  J^*   Angih  fays,  that  the  Sahietu 
make  the  creation  370^340  years  before  the  Chriflian  era. 

See  Gazophylacium  Ling.  Peril  p«  361.  "^  \^J^  Horn 
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itU  hit  aame  was   diangei  tf^ljH  tta  Tht  rcfraftoiy; 

^^^JL^t  £i&  The  defjperate  i  and  (^Uixii  5i(^Vtf»  The 
proud.— Many  of  the  ideas  relative  to  Kitf  are  even  adop« 
ted  in  the  Alcoraa :  they  were  the  general  belief  ix^  the 
days  of  Mduunmed ;  and  it  was  not  till  geography  be- 
came better  nnderftood,  in  the  Eaft,  that  they  difcovered 
the  fevend  divifions  of  Kaf  to  be  Caucafus^  Imaus^  Atks^ 
and  other  mountains  in  Ma  and  Africa.-— The  AnV  are 
^  feme  wriieif  fiippofcd  to  be  all  females,  and  the  Divit 
niilfir;  tMit  without  jiaving  aAy  cammiinicapon ;  each 
jhftviing;  tbe  feparate  power  oi  co^ttnuuig  tl;icir  ^cies : 
jet;  i^  jthe  ^^hnmrof  nofni^  we  fi^  (;he  brotb^  ^  tbfe 
Firi  MnjoH  \  and  the  Cabemum  nami  mentions  o&eii  tl^ 
kings  of  Sbafykanu 

P.  i7;t«  '  The  moft  &mpu8  talifinans,  whjch  rendered 
tbc^m  propf  againft  die  arms  ai^d  inagic  of  the  Dives»  were 

the  ijUfJUf  jh^  mpbftr  Spfimani^  or  The  Seal  qf  BpSmi^ 
JariJf  the  Stdf.  a^march  of  the  worjd  i  w^ic^  gaye  to  its 
jofleflbr  nhe  i^qpunand  of  e^en^tf^  denaoos,  Mp4  ^  every 
.coated  chii\g.    T^  j^  Sipjtr^  or  B^€^r  of  J^n  hat 

Jgfiy  ffiivc  fiunpus  in  Jtlo^  £aft  than  t^e  ShicU  of  JcbjJlis 

among  the  Grais.    The  aa^  jiieh  or  t^  Impenetrable 

jC^ira^^  and'lbe  (/iJl  ^  ^igt  t^  or  :the  flanung  (Word. 
Jimmi  Ihe  dMidfiil  coeatures  of  the  ioMgination,  which 
winged  the  fteroes  of  Ptrfia  from  rc^gion  .to  J^e^giQn^  wece 
die  RfJtJhl^  whofe  prdiiyuy  food  .was  ierp^ts  and  dragons. 
He  had  long  rendered  the  Dry  Ifland  inacceifible,  till  fub- 
dued  by  flouiheng,  king  of  Perfia,  or  by  bis  father  Siamek 
Shah)  who  tamed,  and  mounted  him  in  all  their  wars  with 
the  Dwt9.    'The  S^nm  4i«d  the  head  of  a  horfe  with  four 
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eyes,  and  the  body  of  a  flame-coloured  dragon :  he  was 
conquered  b^  a  famous  Perfian  warrior  called  Sam  Neri^ 

m 

man.  The  Ouratmhad  k  defcribed  as  a  fierce-flying  hydra. 
The  EjdiTj  nfider  cn:  nfiidtha^  are  dragons  of  different 
kinds.  The  Sjl  appears  to  be  the  Bafiliflc,  having  a  face 
fomewhat  human,  the  fight  of  which  makes  every  crea* 
ture  to  fly ;  the  near  approach  being  certain  death.    See 

DiAionary  J^^^fiham^  ^^^\^  ouranahady  »&£>^  rak* 
Jhij  j^<>\  gder^  J^')\  e%/hderj  Uj^^t  ix/bdiha^  b^fyl* 

The  prefent  made  by  the  Simurgh  of  her  feathers  to 
Tahmuras^  according  to  Eaftern  writers,  gave  rife  to  the 
fafbion  of  plumed  helmets.-— This  prince  was  fumamed 
Bintavitidy  Armed  at  all  points ;  and  Divebendy  Chainer 
of  Dives.    Merjan  fignifies  A  pearl. 

See  Shah  name yj/i  ^j\  *Xm;  ^?i&^  3  &^!^  i^y^ 
Khan  Jhejbum^  tva  kujhten  Rojiam  Arxjbenk  Divij  The 
fixth  adventure,  and  the  flaughter  of  the  Dive  Arzjhenk  by 

Roflam.  In  the  next  is  his  combat  with  the  ^s*j^m  y^ 
Dive  fipid  (white  Dive).  Firdoufi^  who  may  he  called 
the  Homer  of  Perjioy  employed  thirty  years  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  this  work.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the 
year  xoi8.    See  alfo  Gazophylacium  Ling.  Perf.  p.  127. 

P.  175.  •  Sec  Diflerlations  prefixed  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Warton's  Hiftory  of  Englifli  Poetry ;  and  Obfervations 
on  the  Faery  Queen,  p.  63.  —  In  the  Perfian  Romances, 
we  find  nations  with  the  heads  of  fifhes,  dragons,  &c.  as 

^\j9ym  fer  mahiy  \^2r.\jMt  fer  ezjhdeha*  We  have  alfo 
the  jm  ^  nimfer  The  half  heads,  and  ^U  }^^  duwal 
pen  The  leather  ftrap  legs.  But  one  of  the  moftfingular 

creatures  is  the  s^  *aS  nimjuze  or  ^^  ^  nim  chehr^ 
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which  is  (uppofe^  tf^  be  II  buinaif  %iri^  ^it  in  two  | 
the  male  being  the  right  half,  and  the  female  the  l^ft  f 
they  have,  of  conf^quence,  half  a  face,  one  eye,  on^ 
arm,  and  one  foot,  on  which  they  run  with  increjihlp 
fwiftnefs  i  and  are  imagined  to  be  very  dangerous  2^ 

crueL — ^^/JJ  unnin^  C^^fokoH^  and  other  Arabic  words 
ufed  to  denote  Dragons,  9fe  only^  radically.  Large  Ser- 
pents. I4M1  ^i^  fignifies  An  eagle,  length  of  neck,  &c. 
from  the  CQot  JKs  wk^  A  aeck.  Cu^  j^frit  A  cruel 
or  dangerous  man,  from  the  rootjfL^yfri  bence  A  giant, 
genie,  demon,  &c.  ■— J|>e  Ghul  Any  thing  terrifying,  which 

fuddenly  deprives  ^ople  of  their  fenfes.  ^^  yemr  A  de- 
mon, a  fpirit.     This  Foot  fignifies,  inter  aliuy  Covering, 

concealed,  interior,  dark.  «Jl>^  JsdfA  no£lurnal  found 
heard  in  the  defert,  which  they  believed  to  be  the  howling 

of  demons.  — r  vj^  KtOrub  A  wdf ;  alfo  a  deep  melaiv- 
cholly,  which  makes  people  fancy  themfelves  wolves,  and 
run  howling  to  the  woods.    It  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the 

male  GhuL — X3I  Jw0  Siidamt  A  bad  woman,  a  fcold :  alfo 
the  Lamia  of  the  Defert ;  an  imaginary  monfter  with  a 

woman's  head>  iS^  Beluhet  A  defert :  alfo  a  place  in 
Arabia,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  mouth  of  hell  i  and 

to  be  inhabited  by  demens. — See  alfo  Did*  ^l»  jan^  and 
^yk^  jinwi. 

p.  176.  ^  s  See  DiAionary  aU*  mab. 

P.  177.  ^  Father  Angelo  obferves,  that  Magic  is  an 
art  publicly  taught  by  the  Perfians  and  Arabians.  He 
knew  a  rich  enchanter  of  Baflbra,  a  man  much  refpedted  v 
whofe  fcholars  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  poflefied  one 
entire  quarter  of  the  city.     At  the.  ibund  of  a  certaii^ 
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AtusHf  acoompanied  by  a  kind  of  chaunt,  they  became, 
like  demoniacs,  fuddenly  iofpired  with  a  real  or  affe<^ed 
^hrelusy  s  during  which  they  devoured  fire  pubfidy  in  the 
ftreets.  This  is  a  crick  not  uncommon  with  European 
jugglers.  Tbefe  magicians,  by  way  oFdiftin^on,  wore 
their  hair  very  long.  SetGa9i»pbyladum  Lingua  Ptrfarumy 
p*  X55*  An^o  went  miffionary  to  the  Eaft  in  1663.  See 
alfo  Hyde's  Rdigio  Veterum  Perfarum,  cap.  18  et  19* 

P.  180.  *  The  words  exprcffive  of  Talifmans,  Amulets, 
Fafcination,  and  Spells,  are  very  numerous  both  in  Perfian 

and  Arahic.  I  iball  mention  a  few.  ij&i  nujhret  An 
amulet  for  preventing  or  curing  infanityj  or  other  malady. 

iJUS  ktbli  A  philtre  by  which  necromancers  pretend  to 

reconcile  enemies.  ^Uji  gbizfhghaw  or  ^xsai  ghe^ghaw 
Tufts  made  of  the  hair  of  fea-cows,  aiid  hung  round  the 

necks  of  horfes,  to  defend  them  from  fafcination.  iSJlJh 
Jhibarik  A  tree  of  which  they  make  amulets  for  the  fame 
piupofe.  tj^yt  azimet  An  amulet,  incantation,  or  fpell 
againft  ferpcnts,   difeafe,  or  other  evil.    iiS^fuhvanet 

Shells,  rings,  or  beads  ufcd  as  amulets,  ^I^Lm  fulwan 
denotes,  Water  poured  from  a  kind  of  fhdl,  or  upon 
earth  taken  from  the  grave  of  a  dead  man,  which  they 
drink  to  the  hcaltli  of  a  pcrfon ;  as  a  Cure  for  love,  or 

any  fevere  afilidlion;  Xils^  atfet  or  iiliaid  antefet  Small 
beads  hung  by  women  round  their  necks,  as  a  charm  to 

gain'the  affedions  of  their  lovers,  iyia  ahrtt  A  fpherical 
amulet,  worne  by  fome  women  round  their  waifts,  to  pre- 
vent pregnancy ;  and  by  others  to  favour  a  conception. 
J  aihzit  An  amul^  in  form  of  a  knot,  which  womeor 
0  keep  dieir  bulbands  fiuthfiil.    ^iiyi  ninni^  ^j*i 

Sa 
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nireky  JjUs*-  himaily  iuyJ  tawizy  sMm^  miiad,  ^,4!^ 
mutemmm^  y  gf^9  j^  *A^«,  i\^^^  kehal^  i^^^ 
wfjtbetj  ^j  raby  iXs^jjS  kyrzihUf^  i^x^  mawiz^  ^^j 
berim,  fignify  amulets,  made  of  ihells,  beads,  tufts  of  wool 
or  hair,  dead  mens  bones,  &c.  yf3  neju^  C/km^^firbeJi^ 
^j  rekiy  %y&  Jhub^  liea&  latet^  ijlsJ  neTarety  &c.  imply  Faf- 
cination  or  malignant  eyes.  a^l^>^  kherchare  is  An  afs's 
head  placed  upon  a  pole  in  2  garden,  &c.  to  guard  it 

againft  fafcination.  j»^  bazur  and  JJui^U  bazubind  fig' 
nify  amulits  or  any  kind  of  ligatures  ufed  in  inchantment ; 
either  from  Bazur  the  name  of  a  famous  magician,  or  be- 
caufc^hey  are  in  general  fattened  round  the  arm,  which 

the  other  word  implies.  ^Uj  Aii>  chejhm  benam  An  amu- 
let for  averting  the  fafcination  of  malignant  eyes. 

The  following  account  of  the  difcovery  of  hidden  trea« 
fure  is  given  by  the  Vizir  Nezam.— *A  prince,  named  Emir 
Ifmael,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  having  de- 
feated another  chiefs  called  Amrou  Leis,  who  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  very  rich,  fearch  was  made  for  his  treafure  ; 
but  in  vain.  One  of  Ifmael's  female  ftaves  accidental- 
ly undreffing  to  bathe  on  the  terrafs  of  the  palace,  hav- 
ing laid  down  her  girdle,,  (et  with  large  rubies,  on  a  white 
cloth ;  a  hungry  kite  obferving  it,  and  fuppofing  the  red 
ftones  to  be  bits  of  meat,  pounced  upon  the  girdle  and 
carried  It  off!  The  damfel  inftantly  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
guard ;  and  a  number  of  horfemen  were  dtfpatched  to  keep 
the  kite  in  view ;  who  dropt  it  after  a  long  purfuit,  when 
it  fell  into  a  well.  A  man  was  infmediatdy  let  down, 
who  difcovered  in  the  fide,  of.it  a  large  cavity,  where  a 
vaft  number  of  chefts  bad  been  lodged^  which  proved  to 
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be  the  very  treafure  the  Emir  had  been  (o  long  in  queft 
of,  to  the  amount  of  about  4,000,000 1.  fterling,-— Bury- 
ing treafure  is  alfo  common  among  the  Tartars:  and 
(beets  of  gold,  jewels,  and  rich  moveables,  are  often  in- 
terred along  with  the  chiefs  and  their  wives*  See  Abul- 
gazi  Khan's  hiftory  ^  alfo  Archeologia  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Vol.  11.  p.  222* 

P.  183,  •  The  Pcrfians  in  general  calculate  the  era  of 
Yezdijird  from  the  i6th  of  June  A.  D.  632.  And  the 
Arabians  from  the  year  65 1« 

P.  J  86.  ^Tbe  ancient  Periians  durftnot,  by  their  reli- 
gion, extinguiih  fire  with  water,  but  endeavoured  to 
fmother  it  with  earth,  ftones,  or  any  thing  fimilar*  This 
method  would  not  foon  extinguiih  a  blazing  foreft. — ^The 
Parfis  of  Guzerat  are  ftill  guided  by  the  fame  hurtful  fuper* 
ftition.    See  Anquetil's  Zend  Avefta,  Vol.  IL  p«  567. 

P.  187*  '  ^2jt^  Aam^^  Kou/a  nijbin  fignifies.  The 
beardlefs  old  man  fitting  or  mounted.  During  the  time  of 
the  Mohammedan  Sultana  of  Perfia,  this  ceremony  was 
called,  in  Arabic,  ^myiEsiS  v>^  rokubu^rkoufej  The 
proceffion  6f  Keuf^y  which  is  fynonympus.  •—  D'  Herbelot 
obferves,  that  a  burlefque  farce,  fomewhat  refembling  this, 
was  anciently  cuflomary  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  Lent. 
v-*September  in  Perfu  is  named  Mihry  the  angel  fuppofed 
to  fuperintend  the  orb  of  the  Sun  \  and  the  i6th  day  of 
every  month  is  alfo  called  Mihr :  in  confequence  of  which, 
they  imagined,  that  the  horn  of  an  ox  (a  creature  facred 
to  the  Sun]  killed  on  that  day,  muft  be  impregnated  with 
extraordinary  anti-demoniacal  virtues. — M.  Anquetil  fays, 
that  the  Parfis  always  carry  about  them  papers  io  prepared, 
as  a  defence  againft  the  Dlves^  and  a  prefervative  from 
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creiy  diftonper  of  body  and  mind.    ZwA  Ar^a,  Vol* 
II.  p.  113. 
P.  190.  ^f^J^  iCa&y  nujhiii  guzjhdum  or  ^ ^JK&  ^ioSj 

rukai  guzjbdum  Scorpion  fpells.    See  alfo  Did.  xL*  nuib. 

^^jj^i  ^j^  merdgiran  Taking  or  coma^andio^  men. 
The  author  of  the  Farbang  Jihangiri  makes  this  ffsftiva)  tp 
have  continued  during  the  five  laft  days  of  this  month  : 
but  others  confine  it  to  the,  fifth.  At  different  periods^ 
and  \ti  different  provinces,  both  cuftoms  might  have  been 
rcfpefb'vely  adopted.  See  alfo  Hyde's  Religio  Vctcrum  Per-» 
farum,  cap.  19  and  20. 

P.  1 91.  *  o^  uryh  Throwing  pebblc-ftones  or  gravely 

tp  prognofticate  future  events.  oUs  1}^^  Divination  from. 

the  flight  of  birds.  fgJS  kari  is  the  name  of  a  bird  witb 
a  long  beak,  which  the  Arabians  confider  as  a  bird  of 
good    omen,   which  they  are .  always    happy  to  meet, 

u^^  iades  Any  thing  taken  as  an  omen,  generally  in  a 
bad  fenfe ;  as  a  deer  defcending  a  mountain,  or  appearing 

at  the  beholder's  back.  jL  ^.xft&Jbahid  baz  An  enchan- 
ter ;  one  efpccially  who  makcis  incantations  by  the  help 

of  afhes,  vitriol,  or  any  kind  of  lixivium.  ^^^  wilhan 
A  demon,  which  they  pretend  to  lay,  by  fprinkling  water^ 

and  pronouncing  exorcifms.  (^^^^  bulwan  is  an  en* 
chanter's  fee.  See  Didionary  SxJu^  mu/ilaat  and  aI^ 
ySj\  bad  engiz.  See  D'Hferbelot  Bibliothcque  Oricntalc, 
p.  87.    alfo  under  ^^♦e  Amru  and  j^  Omrov  Omar* 

P.  193.  '  It  is  not  a  hundred  years  fince  the  conjura- 
tion  of  witches,  demons  and  fairies,  was  commonly  praflifed 
and  uught  in  London  by  Lilly  and  others*  Even  the  Hon, 
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Mf,  Bdyl^,  (fee  his  works,  V.  6.  p.  59.)  and  other  men  of 
grtat  learning  and  found  judgment,  in  other  refpefls,  were 
ftrongly  imprefled  with  a  belief  in  thofe  fupernatural  be- 
ings, and  of  th^  power  of  fpells  in  commanding  their  fer- 
vice.  In  the  Aflimdean  Mufeiim  at  Oxford  are  various 
formularies  of  invocation  and  incantations,  collefled  by 
the  very  learned  and  fenfiUe  founder  ;  who  was  flrongly 
tindured  with  thofe  prqudices.  See  A(hmoIe*s  Colled,  of 
MSS.  N»  8259.  1466.  2f.  See  alfo  the  Lives  of  John 
Liny  aAd  Elias  A(hmole,  Efq.  likewife  Br.  Percy's  Relias 
of  Ancient  Englifii  Poetry,  Vol,  IIL  p,  213, 114,— Con- 
jurers, witches,  and  forcerers,  are  accurately  defcrifoed  in 
ouf  hw  books.  Hawkins  (in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown) 
fays,  ^  Conjurers  are  thofe  who,  by  force  of  certain  ma- 
^<  gic  words,  endeavour  to  raife  the  devil,  and  oblige  him 
<<  to  execute  their  commands.  Witcbis  are  fuch  who,t 
*^  by  way  of  conference,  bargain  with  an  evil  fpiri^  to  do' 
^^  what  they  defire  of  him ;  and  S9rcerers  are  tho&  who,' 
<<  by  the  ufe  of  certain  fuperftitious  words,  or  by  the 
<*  means  of  images,  &c.  are  faid  to  produce  ilrange  cf- 
^  fe£b,  above  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.**  All  which 
were  anciently  puflifhed  aaF  heretics  by  fentence  of  the 
Ecclefiaftical  courts^  and  burnt  by  the  writ  Di  biretici 
comburendo.  See  Lib.  i«  p«  5.  By  the  Common  Law,  they 
could  only  be  pilloried*  3  Inft.  44.  H.  P.  C.  38.  But  by 
Stat.  I.  James  L  c.  12.  thefe  offenders  are  divided  into  two 
degrees :  thofe  of  the  firft  degree,  with  their  acceflbries  be- 
fore the  fad,  fuSering  as  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Thefe  are  of  four  kinds;  **  j.  Such  as  (hall  ufe  any  in- 
^'  vocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  fpirit.  2.  Thatcdn- 
*'  fult,  covenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  or  reward  any 
^'  evil  fpirit,*  to  any  intent.    34  As  take  up  any  dead  per* 
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^<  Ton's  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  ufeid  in  any  man« 
^^  ner  of  witchcraft*  4.  Or  that  exercife  any  witchcraft, 
^'  inchantment,  charm  or  forcery,  whereby  any  perfoa 
<^  fhall  %e  killed,  deftroyed,  confumed,  or  lamed  in  his 
«  body  or  any  part  thereof."  And  tho'  a  fpirit  doth  not 
aSually  appear  upon  invocation,  Uc^  or  tho'  a  dead  per* 
fon,  or  part  of  it,  be  taken  up  to  be  ufed,  and  not  a^ually 
ufed  ;  they  are  ftill  within  the  ftatute.— This  law,  which 
would  difgrace  the  moft  ftupid  of  nations  in  the  moft  bar- 
barous ftate  of  ignorance,  was  not  repealed  till  the  9th 
Geo.  II.  If  we  keep  fuch  circumftances  in  view,  and 
pay  a  proper  attention  to  Chronology;  when  we  read,  we 
ihall  not,  with  any  regard  to  juftice,  look  down  with  con-» 
tempt  upon  the  manners  and  beliefs  of  diftant  times  and 
diflant  countries. 

P.  197.  *  Some  combats  with  the  Dives  have  been 
flighdy  mentioned  (p.  170) ;  previous  to  which,  great  pre* 
parations  were  made  by  the  heroes  to  arm  themfelves  with 
Ipells,  as  a  defence  againft  their  enchantments;  accompa- 
nied with  ceremonies  differing  little  from  thofe  afterwards 
praAifed  by  our  European  knights,  when  fetting  out  to 

engage  with  necromancers  or  giants.    See  Did^^Le^l— * 

A  dud  in  Arabic  is  called  (^jaaJ^I  *^^  weiyattfPeJnein 

The  combat  of  two.  —See  Di£t*^L»<3JJuMl  AifinHau  He 
wa^  fon  to  Kiihtafb,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Kaianian  dynafty, 
and  father  of  Ardefhir  Dirazdeft,  the  Artaxerxes  Longi* 
manus  of  the  Greeks.-— See  ^hah  name  for  a  great  variety 
of  thofe  fingle  combats  s  alfo  the  Houjheng  nami^  IJkendtr 
name  J  Tahmuras  name^  and  other  Eaftern  books  of  Poetry 
and  Romance.  —  See  Khondemir ;  The  Leb  Tarikh,  in 
the  Life  of  Kai  Khofrou;  D'Herbelot  Bibliotheque  Orient, 
p.  7165  and  Dift.  ^  »3)<^  Duazdcb  rokh  The  twelve 
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heroes.  This  is  a  combat  precifely  fimUar  to  that  of  the 
Horadi  and  Curiatii  of  Rome  and  Alba* 

JJaAlt  Jlbatal  fignifies.   The  knight.     He  was  «lfo 

named  JJaj  J^uiw  Seidi  batal  The  lord  knight.    He  was 

killed  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  121.  (A.  D.  738.}  jU^ 

u^L^t  Giaffar  al  Sadac^  GiafFar  the  Juft,  was  bpm  at 
Medina,  in  the  year  83  of  the.Hejra.(A.D.  699.)  an4 
died  in  the  year  148  (A.  D.  764.)  M.  D'Herbelot  feems 
to.  think  that  thofe  two  were  the  fame  perfon :  but  an 
attention  to  their  dates,  in  which  the  Eaftern  writers  are 
very  particular,  does  not  feem  to  juftify  the  furmife.  This 
learned  Orientalift  iays,  that  in  the  French  king's  library 
(here  is  an  Arabian  manulcript,  called  Seirat  al  mujahedin 
(The  lives  of  warriors)  ;  in  which  there  is  an  abridgement 
of  Albatal's  life :  alfo  that  there  is  another  larger  work 
filled  with  moft  wonderful  feats  of  iirms.  BibK  Orient.  p« 

193-  399- 
P.  198.  ^  See  Ben  Shunaby  Kbondemir^  D^Herhibt^  p.  371. 

P.  199.  ^  u^j^jeridi  is  a  branch  of  a  palm  tree  ftrspt 

of  the  leaves.-— US  coTia  are  canes,  the  hollow  parts  of 
which  are  filled  with  fome  folid  body.  Of  thefe  they  ge- 
nerally make  the  Arabian  fpears.  Sj^  derit  is  a  ring,  at 
which  they  dart  a  javelin,  or  endeavour  to  carry  off  on 
the  point  of  a  lance.  *-  See  alfo  Hiftoria  de  las  Guerras 
Civiles  dc  Granada.  —  The  Jerid  Oini^  D'Herbelot  fays, 
was  a  common  exercife  among  the  Turkifli  cavaliers  in 
the  Atmeidan  or  Hippodrome  at  Conftantinople.  Bibl. 
Orient,  p.  383.  —  The  word  caitiff j  which  in  times  of 
chivalry  was  often  given  by  one  knight  as  a  term  of  rc- 
pioach  to  another,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
ihe  Italian  cattivo  or  the  Spanilh  cautivcy  a  captive,  &c. 
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It  is  poiifak,  boworer,.  that  it  may  be  only  ar  ffight  altera^ 

tion  of  the  Arabian  ward  iJi3aeL  khatiaf  A  mviflien  As 
«ie»of  tiie  great  ends  of  the  infticudon  of  chivaliy  was  to 
fcotc&  the  itXy  a  viotataon  of  this  uaportaAt  point  was 
|uffly  marked  with  every  circumftance  of  infamy.  It  was 
cbxe^  applied  to  thofe  giants  br  governors  of  cafiles,  who 
made  a  practice  of  carrying  off  and  imprifoning  the  unde* 
lended  fair :  and  feems,  ifi  confeqnence,  to  be  muth  more 
applicable  to  them  than  Captive;  which  carried  along 
with  it  no  iiich  difgraceful  Idea.  — I  have  fometimes  been 
illb  induced  to  think,  that  there  is  fome  afiinity  between 

Ae  word  Kmgjift  and  boeG  Nikht^  which  fignifies  thofe 
who  tilt  with  or  throw  fpears,  in  order  to  fliow  ftrength 
and  dexterity. 

P»  200.  '  See  Eflay  on  the  Poetry  of  Eaftem  nations,^ 
by  W.  JoneSs  £fqi  fubjoined  to  the  Life  of  Nadir  Shah, 
8vo,  p.  133.  For  various  fpecimens  of  their  elegies  and 
G(|)icr  compofithins.  See  Poifios  AJiatiea  Ccmmmtarii^  auc^ 
iore  GuiSelmo  Jones^  8vo«  See  alfo  SuppUment  a  VHift^in 
ii  Nader  Cbahy  410.  torn.  11.  p.  231.  et  feq.  by  the  fame 

learned  and  ingenious  author.-^ee  Di£l.  iiS^  waleb^  jdjc* 

MmlalUi,  U^>4^  fnubawwisf  ^Jii  baim^  S^^  fiida^  aaLm 

Jk^  M^j&Jbiri^  ^xaVabftf^  JiiXM^aJbiJi^ttc.  &ffii- 
fj/iofy  PiftraAed)  infant  defperate,  fui-ious,  frantic,  melan* 

oholy,  n^Ki  with  love,  ^y^^  Atijmun  is  die  fumame  oP 
one  of  the  moft  cdebrated  Eaftern  lovers^  and  it  implied 

Furious,  frantic,  mad,  fee  ^^^JcCMt  ^  ^  The  loves  of 
Leila  and  M^/ncun^  by  the  celebrated  Perfian  poet'  Jami. 

\j&l  ajhwa  denotes  Blind  with  the  madnefs  of  love.   o^Xe 

sr&i  figniiies  Love  and  Death.    *am  nutim  The  Captive 


qf  Lwo  i  on^  wha  fubnits  to  flavery  or  the  ineaneft  c«|« 
plpymeot^  tp  have  an  qp^rtunitjr  of  ferviDg  ox  admirio^ 
^  miitrefst 

P«  203*  ^  Ockley's  Hift.  of  S4^Gpns»  p,  239.  &c. 

p.  204.  '  See  cb.  94,  259  and  other  pailages  of  Ali 
Yezdi's  Hiftoiy  of  Tamerjane,  for  mgiiy  grand  feftivala 
given  by  that  prince ',  efpecially  on  the  iparriages  of  hf9 
grandchildren  in  1404*  The  palace  which  he  then  built* 
on  a  plain  called  Kanigul  (the  mine  of  flowers),  was  a 
fquare  of  1500  cubits,  chiefly  of  marble,  encrufted  on  the 
outfidecrf'the  principal  apartments  Hfith  porcelaiQe;  and 
in  the  infide  with  ivory^  ebony,  gold,  and  precious  ftones« 
*<oA  trifling  obfervation  which  occurs  in,  this  place  (bowst 
that  the  contempt  with  which  Europeans  honour  the  Tar-« 
tars  and.  other  Eafiarn  people,  is  perfe£Uy  reciprocal*^. 
**  The  European  ambafladors  were  alfo  invited  to  th^ 
<^  great  banquet,  and  partook  of  the  diverfions  \  for  even 
*'  the  Kafles  (a  very  minute  animal)  have  their  place  in 
**  the  occani" 

r 

p.  2o8«  <  Mahmoud's  queen,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  Turkeftan.    A*»». 

^UoOS  Jimila  Kbandabari  may  be  interpceted  the  Beaulf 
tfSbandabar.  Mahmoud  was  the  Great  Sultan  of  Gbe9(-* 
na,  who  conquered  Hindoftan^  and  many  other  kingdoma 
in  the  Eaft^  at^  the  end  of  the.  tenth  and.  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  centuries.  See.  p.  31.  and  Notes  to  p.  36*  oC 
this  Diflertation*    See  alfo  itiiulpharaje,  p.  429. 

Sultan  Malek£hah,  furnamed  ^^xlt  ^  C\^\  ^3^ 
Jekl eddauktu  eidin  (The  glory  of  the  fbte  and.  of 
Hgion),  of  whom  mention  has  been  fp  oAen^made  in 
Difleitation,  was  the  third  Sultan  of  the  St^ukian  dynafty  ^ 
»d  great  gnuuifen  of  ^jrVi   a  Tufcoman  of'  Tartar 
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nobleman,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family.  The  mag^ 
nificent  folemnity  mentioned  by  the  Vizir  Nezam  happen- 
ed  about  the  year  1076  ;  though  hiftorians  have  hitherto 
lixed  it  fome  years  earlier,  on  the  coronation  of  Malek- 
Ihah  I  but  the  Vizir's  own  account  is  undoubtedly  fupe* 
rior  authority.    See  D'Herbelot,  p.  544,  ,&c. 

P*  210.  •  Sec  Las  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada.  As  it  is 
feveral  years  lince  I  faw  this  book,  and  now  quote  from 
memory,  I  cannot  refer  to  the  particular  paflfages. — Befides 
the  inftruments  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  Afiatics  have  the 
Kiran^  the  MizbcTy  the  Kanun  or  Kenin^  the  Kemamhe^ 
the  Kitiaret^  the  Amhj  the  Tunhuty  the  Zentufj  the  Ken- 
iilajhy  and  feveral  others,  which  are  different  kinds  of  the 
lute,  harp,  dulcimer,  pfalter,  viola  d'amore,  and  other 
inftruments  of  the  ftringed  fpecies.  The  Kunjbad  zppczrs 
to  be  the  Eolian  or  wind  harp ;  the  Tulumbe  is  a  hydraulic 
inftrument  or  water-organ ;  Mljkal^  a  fpecies  of  organ^ 
er  Fan's  reed-pipe,  of  unequal  lengths.  Drums  are  ap- 
parently an  Arabian  invention,  and  they  have  them  of 
many  forts.  Tehl  is  a  drum,  Tebkk  a  fmall  drum,  tabor, 
<x  tambourin ;  alfo  one  made  of  two  kettles,  joined  bot- 
tom to  bottom,  and  covered  with  (kins.  Rxtfim  kbun^ 
Sltamy  Kubij  arc  other  kinds  of  kettle-drums.  Duffl 
Dttbduby  Tifttbilj  Deribj  Sbgndrf^  Sbedrfy  with  many  more, 
are  drums,  tabors,  and  other  fimilar  inftruments.  Kus  is 
a  large  royal  military  drum,  generally  beat  in  the  palace, 
or  in  the  camp  when  the  king  is  prefent.  They  have  like- 
Wife  a  vaft  number  of  wind  inftruments,  efpecially  for  war 
and  the  chace ;  as  the  Gawdum^  a  trumpet,  with  which 
they  found  the  charge  to  battle ;  the  Buk  or  Bwri^  a  kind 
of  Clarion,  or  Cor  de  chafle.  The  Sbebiry  the  Nefir^  the 
Naktr^  die  Kerna  or  Kir^nuay^  arc  trumpets  of  difiercnC 
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kinds :  the  laft  was  that  ufed  by  Tamrlanii  the  found  of 
which  is  defcribed  as  uncommonly  dreadful ;  and  fo  loud 
as  to  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles.  The  Neip 
the  Zama^  the  Keifabes^  the  Sbabifiy  the  Neidil^  the  Niijbi^ 
the  Kawwaly  and  the  Sanm^  are  all  of  the  hautboy,  pipe, 
or  flute  fpecies ;  though  apparently  not  fo  melodious  in 
general  as  thofe  of  Europe. 

P.  212.  **  The  Arabians  and  Perfians,  it  may  be  here 
obfenred,  have  a  gamut  or  mufical  fcale,  which  they  call 
Durri  mufeffel  (Separate  pearls)  j  whence  the  old  mode  of 
teaching  vocal  mufic  in  Europe,  by  what  is  vulgarly  called 
Sol'fa-ingj  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  j  their  notes  be- 
ing named  A  la  mi  re;  B  fa  pi  mi -y  Cfolfa  ut^  &c.     See 

Didionary  ^jioiU  f6  See  alfo  Gazophylacium  Linguae 
Pcrfarum,  p.  lys-D'Herbelot,  p.  337. 

P.  215.  •  "  O  true  believer,  the  law  of  retaliation  is 
<^  allowed  you  for  the  flain :  the  free  (hall  die  for  the  free; 
**  and  the  fervant  for  the  fervant;  and  a  woman  for  a  wo- 
**  man :  but  he  whom  his  brother  fliall  forgive,  may  be 
<^  profecuted  and  obliged  to  make  fatisfa^lion,  according 
«'  to  what  is  juft,  and  a  fine  (hall  be  fet  on  him  with  hu- 
"  manity.  This  is  indulgence  from  your  Lord,  ai^dmer- 
cc  ey  *.  —  And  when  the  (layer  (hall  be  pardoned  (in  con- 
^<  fequence  of  making  fatisfa£tion),  he  who  hereafter  (hall 
«  tranfgrefs  (by  killing  the  flayer)  ihall  fuffer  a  moft  grie- 
«(  vous  punifliment.  And  in  this  retaliation  ye  have  life.'* 
•—In  another  part  he  fays,  "Whoever  (hall  take  aven- 
<<  geance  equal  to  the  injury  which  hath  been  done  ;  and 
«'  (hall  be  afterwards  unjuftly  treated,  verily  God  wijl  af- 
*«  fift  him."  Sec  Alcoran,  chap.  ii.  iv.  and  xxii,  — -M. 
D'Herbelot,  after  the  paflfage  marked  above  with  the  afte- 
rifm  »,  infcrts  thefe  words,  "  Mais  celui  qui  pardonnera 
^<  au  meurtricr  obtjiendra  la  mifericorde  de  Dieu,  &c."  but 
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1  can  dircover  nothing  correfpohding  to  it  in  this  p9ii  <}f 
the  Alcoran*    See  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  ^94. 

The  Sonha  is  a  colie£Bon  of  the  (ayings  of  Mohammed^ 
6r  the  traditions  of  his  widows  and  companions.  By  the 
Turks' and  other  followers  of  ihe  fe£t  of  Ornar^  th6y  zri 
confidered  mth  a  refpedl  little  inferior  to  the  Alcorad ; 
but  they  are  rgeded  by  the  Perfians  and  the  other  adhe« 

rents  of  Ali*  See  Didionary  ixim  fotma  and  3u6  diyd^ 

The  Fredum  was  a  late  introdudion  into  the  ancient 
European  Code ;  being  unknown  in  the  older  capitula- 
ries ;  and  fcems  to  have  been  intended  by  the  magiftrate 
as  an  additional  check  to  private  revenge.  It  was  a  fum 
paid  by  a  criminal  to  the  king,  or  to  his  feudal  fuperior, 
for  protection  againft  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  aftet 
they  had  accepted  a  composition.  It  was  in  general  ^qual 
to  a  third  part  gf  this  compofition ;  but  varied  often,  in 
|lroportion  to  the  difficulty  of  prote^ing  the  perfon  who 
had  committed  the  violence.  See  Montefquieu  dt  V  Efprit  des 
LmXt  liv.  30*  ch.  XX.  Robertlbn's  Cha.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

0^jaS  kefasi    ^yi  kawed^    S^bt  ibaat^    1^  bmvai 

\pS^  fMdafo'y  ^l^lj  tawan  \j\S  tar\  (joaX.*  muktyfs ;  Ji 

y6rw..ifigni^,  The  Law  of  Retaliation,  or  puni&ment  by 
Aat  laiw^  killing  otie  for  the  murder  of  another.  ^joliAlfl 
ikfas  and  ^UUf  imfalj  are  nearly  fynonimous ;  but  more 
fbidly  denote.  Eye  for  eye,  limb  for  limb,  &c.  \Jdia  zeUf 

Shedding  mudi  Mood  w^th  impunity.  t^j^Lo  Sjtea  byzran 
mpsran  Blood  (hed  unrevenged.  ^<x^  bedir  Permitting 
blood  to  be  (bed  unrevenged :  this  word  alfo  implies,  a 

Worthlefs  fellow,  j^y  mawtur^  i\j\j!LyataratOntw}io 
does  not  revenge  die  death  of  his  friend  (from  cowardice  Or 
other  bafe  motive}.  ^tXJU  muttidi  Receiving  money,  &c. 
su  an  expiation  for  murder,  j^i  ghur  Expiating  murder 
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by  %  muia.  i^j\  irfiiy  iSUttt  qjlmak  Fines  for  the  fhed* 
ding  of  blood. 

The  firft  month  M^amm^  the  ferenth  Rgfei^  the  ele* 
veoth  DbuliaaJe^  and  the  twelfth  DhuWqjji^  were  efteem* 
ed  facred  in  Arabia  from  the  ddeft  times :  and,  excepting 
by  one  or  two  tribes,  were  (o  religioufly  obferved,  that 
if  a  man  met  during  that  time  the  murderer  of  his  father^ 
he  durft  not  offer  him  any  violence*  The  hiftory  or  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  Arabs  do  not  mention  above  fix  tran£* 
greffions  of  this  law  ^  and  thefe  are  filled  Impious  wars« 
As  three  of  thofe  facred  months,  however,  followed  doiii 
together,  they  ufed  fometimes  to  difpenfe  with  the  obfer« 
vation  of  Muhamm ;  keeping  the  next  month  {Stfer)  fa*- 
cred  in  its  room.  Mahomet  adopted  thefe  obfervances  ; 
with  an  exception  to  the  mode  of  transferring  a  month  $ 
which  he  declared  to  be  a  profane  innovation :  hut  he 
gave  his  followers  permii&on  to  attack  at  atl  times  Infi* 
dels,  or  thofe  who  did  not  pay  a  proper  regard  to  Ae  in«- 
ftitution.    See  Prelim*  Difc.  to  Sale's  Akarao,  p*  i^. 

Battles  fought  during  the  fiiered  months  were  called 

S^acvil  fl/frr/r  J  from^Uf^i^'tfr  Wickedncfs. 

The  Treuga  Dei  or  Truce  of  God^  was  adopted  about 
the  year  1032,  in  confequence  of  a  pretended  revelation' 
of  a  biOiop  of  Aquitsvine.  It  was  publilhed  in  the  time  of 
a  genial  calamity  ;  and  it  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on 
the  minds  of  men,  that  a  general  ceflation  of  private  bo£- 
ililities  was  obferved,  we  are  told,  for  feven  years;  and 
a  refolution  formed,  that  no  man  ihould,  in  time  to  come, 
moleft  his  adverlary  from  Thurfday  evening  till  Monday 
morning.  The  Pax  Regis  or  Rojal  Truce  waa  an  oidi-* 
nance  of  Lewis  VIII.  King  of  France^  A.  D.  M45  ^ 
by  which  the  friends  or  vai&48^  of  a  mufdei^ed  or  ujusedi 
perfon  were  prohibited,  from  commencing  hoftilitiei  till 
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forty  days  after  the  commiffion  of  the  offence.  Dr*  Ro^ 
bertfon's  Charles  V.  voJ.  i.  p.  336-8. 

P.  217.  *"  Ocklcy's  Hift.  Arab.  p.  148. 

P.  2 1 8.  ^  See  Abulgazi  Khan's  Hfft.  Tatar.  Part  9.  €.3. 

P.  220.  *  See  D'Herbelot,  p.  7,  333.  Sale's  Prelim. 
Difc-  p«  389  &c.  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  88.  See  alfo 
Di^onary  ^^  lum :  ^^  lua :  ^  haa :  jj^^a  tnekerz  : 

IaaI  lilm  :  ^l^^  laman :  ^j^jo^^  hejens  :  ^y^&^^  nakes  : 
Aj^  wtzegh :  which  fignify  A  mifer ;  avaricious  -,  covetouf- 
nefs,  cowardice,  bafenefs,  worchleflhefs,  and  every  villainous 

property  of  man#    ^S^  ^^  3  {^  ^'^^^  nemek  ihayini' 
A  bread  and  fait  traitor  i  he  who  betrays  his  patron,  maf- 
tcr,  hoft,  or  benefa&or. 
P.  22 1.   *  See  the  Shah  namiy  under  the  title  of  ^^3X 

'^t  ifj^=*  j1  yMba^^lAMM  guxiftfieni  SunfMJb  az  kubi  attp 
The  paffing  of  Siavekhfi  through  the  flaming  pile.  See 
alfo  Preface  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  Iviii,  &c. 

P.  223.  •  D'Herbelot,  p.  688. 

P-  225*  ^'>^t  tituy  y^y.  birtll^  ^j  rejhu  Bribing  a 
judge  or  great  man,  to  obtain  any  thing  contrary  to  juftice. 
Cfymj  Tijhwety  s^L  yadi  or  sSL  yaze^  siXa^)^  herakindeb 
^Jj^O^  badkundy  s^b  barij  j^l  erjb  A  bribe  to  corrupt  a 
judge.  iy*-i^^oiJb  A  broker  employed  to  bribe  a  judge. 
Jjw«  mudli  Offering  money  to  a  judge,  in  order  to  cor- 
rupt him.  i^Saj  nezaret  denotes  the  technical  language 
of  the  Arabian  lawyers.  j^Lacu«  mebajh  Different  tribes 
of  Pagan  Arabians  aflcmbling  round  a  fire  \  cuflomary 
when  they  entered  into  treaties.  SI^  hawUt  A  facred 
fire,  over  which  witnefles  ufcd  to  fwear. 

P.  226.  *  ^UuM^lC  nigarlftan  The  gallery  of  pictures  : 
a  work  fomewhat  refembling  the  Guliflan  \  being  an  a- 
grecable  mifcellany  in  profe  and  verfe.  The  anecdotes  in 
it  arc  lA  general  conildered  as  founded  on  real  hiftory. 


(  ^h  ) 
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CHAPTER     I. 


SECT.    I. 

• 

SuppleMetttal  obfervations  on  the  Greek  JliJiorU 
am*  Their  general  merit  acknowledged. 
Their  inaccuracies  complained  of  iy  their 
greate^  admirers.  Singular  difagreement  of 
chronologers  and  commentators.  Further 
JlriSlures  upon  the  expedition  of  Xerxes. 
Grounds  upon  which  jyiatic  authors  might 
confider  the  Greeks  as  tributary  or  dependent 
upon  the  Perfian  empirf.  Obfervations  on 
Mr.  Bryanfs  animadverfions  on  this  bead. . 

IN  <he  preceding  flieets,  I  hive  ventured 
W  qdeftion  the  authority  of  the  writert  6f 
Greece ;  chiefly  with  regard  to  Eaftem  fub* 
jeds:  and  have  not^  I  am  afraid,  exprefifed 
myfdf,  on  fotnt  |>oint!sf,  with  cleamefs  fufB^ 
cirtit  td  be  rightly  underflood.  For  although  I 
hwt  pMpo^  doubts  of  ibneie  fadls^  I  would 
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not  be  thought  to  queftion  all.  What  I  hav0 
merely  given  as  the  relations  of  Aiiatic  writers^ 
I  would  not  be  fuppofed  implicitly  to  adopt* 
And  whilft  my  putpofe  has  been  (imply  to 
fubmit  to  the  attention  of  future  hiftorians  the 
incongruities  of  Weilern  and  Eaftem  authors^ 
I  would  not  be  underftood  to  give  a  preference, 
where  I  have  only  meant  an  impartial  invefH- 
gation,  ^ 

The  animadveriibns  on  this  fubje£t,  which 
I  have  had  any  opportunity  of  learning,  have 
turned  principally  —  Upon  the  general  credit 
to  which  the  Greeks  are  intitled,  from  their 
antiquity — ^Upon  the  expeditbn  of  Xerxes — 
And  upon  the  idea  of  th?  Grecians  being  tri- 
butary or  fubjeiSl  to  the  Perfian  kings.  * 

To  theie  points  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  (peak  : 
and  flatter  myfelf,  whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion may  be  entertained  on  fubjc£ts  (b  re- 
mote,  and  fo  fuU  of  uncertainty,  that  no  man 
of  candour  will  greatly  condemn  me,  for  en- 
deavouring to  explain  or  to  fupport  my  for- 
mer po(iti(ms«  I  again  declare,  that  I  can- 
Aot  have  the  leaft  partiality  for  one  (ingle  cir« 
cumftance,  which,  on  the  balance  of  fair  ar- 
gument, may  appear  to  be  wrong :  for  whilft 
I  fee  no  nece(fity  in  the  belief  of  any  hif« 
torical  abfurdity,  I  can  fee  m  little  propriety 
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in  refilling  my  aflent  to  whatever  has  fblid 
pretentions  to  truth  or  probabili^.  "" 

That  E^urope  is  nauch  indebted  to  the 
Grecian  writers,  every  man  of  reafbn  will  be 
forward  to  acknowledge*  They  unqueftion-^ 
ably  did  a  great  deal :  but  could  they  do  all  ? 
Was  nothing  to  be  left  to  other  nations,  and 
to  other  times  ?  Like  a  fine  luftre  in  a  large 
hall,  they  might  diffufe  their  rays  a  great  way 
ground  :  but  could  they  illuminate  all  the  ex<^ 
tremities ;  could  they  throw  light  into  every 
dark  recefs  ?  In  plages  and  in  times  too  re** 
mote  for  the  obfervation  of  the  l^uropean  An- 
cients, can  it  be  too  great  a  ilretch  of  fancy  to 
fiippofe,  that  native  writers  of  diftant  coun« 
tries  might,  poilibly,  furniih  fome  feeble 
lights,  to  guide  us  through  pbfcurities ;  which, 
after  ally  we  ought  rather  to  regret  than 
to  wonder  at  ?  For,  when  we  coniider  the  in** 
finite  diiadvantages  under  which,  in  thofe 
early  times,  a  writer  muft  have  ftruggled : 
when  we  confider  the  comparative  difficulty 
of  intercourfe  and  information:  when  we 
confider  the  fiicility  of  impofitioa,  tg  which  a 
vivacity  of  imagination  is  naturally  e^pofed : 
with  the  numberlefs  fidiions  and  prejudices, 
tp  which  mifconception  or  fuperflition  had 
given  a  currency ;  we  fhall  be  lefs  furprized, 
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take  them  ibr  at!  in  all,  that  tb^  had  £>me 
failings,  than  that  they  had  fo  ferr.  * 

That  the  Greeks,  however,  ^th  all  their 
beauty  of  coihpoiition,  are  in  various  lights 
ineonf^cnt,  is  no  difcovery  of  mitie.  Even 
the  ancients,  as  well  as  their  greateft  advocates 
anfong  the  modems,  have  dwelt  upon  their 
faults.  Fetificatus  Athos^  et  quicquid  Gratia 
tnendax  audtt  in  bijioriay  was  fung  by  Juvenal 
many  years  ago.  The  judicious  QuinftiEatt 
thought  he  paflfed  not  too  keen  a  cenfiire, 
when  he  wrote,  Gritcis  hi/lcricis  plerumque 
poetica  Jhnikm  effi  Hcentiam.  Pliny,  at  the 
eicpence  of  every  preceding  hiftorian,  fays, 
2yiodorum  primmn  Gracorum  defujft  nugari: 
whilft  Ludovicus  Vivea  declares.  Nihil  Dio* 
doro  ejfe  nugacius.  * 

Can  any  thing  be  more  fevere  than  the 
ftridures  of  Strabo  ?  ^^  Though  they  (the 
**-early  Greek  hiftorians)  have  pretended  ^o 
^  give  a  hiftory  of  Cyrus,  and  his  particular 
*•  wars  with  thofc  who  were  called  Mefla- 
**  getae ;  yet  nothing  prccife  and  fatisfadory 
*^  could  ever  be  obtained  ;  not  even  in  reiped 
•*  to  the  war.  There  is  the  feme  uncertainty 
••  with  regard  to  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Per- 
^^  fians ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Sy^ 
♦•  rians :  we  can  meet  with  little  that  can  be 
^*  deemed  authentic,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
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«<  sefs  of  thofe  who  wrote,  and  their  um^rim 

*^  love  of  faUe.      For  finding  that  writctv 

<^  who  profefledly  deal  in  fiction  without  anj 

<<  preteiafions  to  the  truth  were  regarded  t 

^^  they  thought  that  they  ihould  majke  ik^ 

^<  writmgs  equally  acceptaUe,  if  ia  the  fyikcA 

^^  of  their  hiftory  th^y  were  to  introduce  eir^^ 

<^  cumftances,  which  they  had  neither  feen 

^^  nor  heard,  nor  received  upon  the  authority 

<^  of  another  perion  ;  proceeding  merely  upon 

^^  this  principle,  that  they  ihould  be  moft 

<«  likely  to  pleafe  people's  fancy,  by  ^  having 

«<  recourfe  to  what  was  marveUoua  and  new» 

<^  On  this  account  we  may  more  iafely  tnift 

^<  to  Heliod  and  Homer,  when  th^  pre&ot 

^<  us  with  a  lid  of  demigods  and  h^oes,  aiid 

<<  even  to  the  tragic  poets,  than  to  Ctefias, 

«^  Herodotus,  Hellanicus,  and  writers  of  that 

<^  dafs.     Even  the  generality  of  hiftorians 

^<  who  write  about  Alexander  are^  not  fafely 

'<  to  be  trufted :  for  they  ipeak  with  great 

*^  confidence,  relying  upon  the  glory  of  the 

^^  monarch  whom  they  celebrate,    and  the 

<^  remotenefs  of  the  countries  in  which  he 

^^was  eng^edi   even  at  the  extremities  of 

^^  Afia;  at  a  great  diAance  from  us  and  our 

**  concerns.     This  renders  them  veryiccure. 

^^  For  what  is  referred  to  a  diftance  is 

**  ficult  to  be  confuted/'  (lib.  1 1  •  p.  774* 
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In  another  place,  Strabo  goes  on  in  the  fanld 
ftrain :  "  The  writers  who  muft  neceflari- 
••  ly  be  appealed  to,  were  in  continual  oppo* 
<^  {iti(»i,  and  contradifted  one  another.  And 
**  how  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  for  if  they  err- 
*^  ed  fi)  ihamefuUy  when  they  had  ocular 
**  proof,  how  could  they  (peak  with  certain- 
^^  ty,  where  they  were  kd  by  hearfay  ?"  (lib. 
15.  p.  1006.)  ' 

But  who  has  been  more  eloquent  than 
Mr.  Bryant  upon  the  foibles  of  the  Greeks  f 
Who  has  treated,  with  a  greater  fluency  of 
cenfure,  their  vanity,  their  inconfiftency,  and 
their  fiction  ?  And  yet  no  man,  who  has  read 
his  works,  wrll,  I  hope,  fufped  him  of  a 
wiih  to  degrade  them  unjuftly»  "  The  Gre- 
**  cians,  fays  this  learrted  gentleman^  were 
**  grofsly  ignorant  in  refpeft  to  foreign  events.** 
(Mjrthology  VoL  I.  p.  100.) — "  They  were 
•*  a  bigoted  people,  highly  prejudiced  in  their 
'*  own  favour ;  and  fo  devoted  to  idle  tradi- 
^^  tion,  that  no  arguments  could  wean  them 

•*  from  their  foUy.*'  (Vol.  I.  p.  143.) ^ 

*•  The  native  Helladians  were  very  limited  in 
their  knowledge.  They  had  taken  in  the 
grofs  whatever  was  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, and  aflumed  to  themfelves  every  hiftory 
**  which  was  imported.  They  moreover  held 
^^  every  ns(tion  but  their  own  as  barbarous  I 
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**  fo  that  their  infuperaWe  vanity  rendered 
^*  it  impoffible  for  them  to  make  any  great 
•*  advances  in  hiftorical  knowledge.**  (Vol.  I. 
p.  145.) —  "  They  were  under  violent  pre- 
•*  judices,  and  the  fubjeft  matter  of  which 
"  they  treated,  was  in  general  fo  brief  and  li-' 
**  mited,  that  very  little  could  be  obtained 
"  from  it  towards  the  hiftory  of  other  coun- 
**  tries,  or  a  knowledge  of  ancient  times. 
^*  Even  in  refpedt  to  their  own  aflairs,  what- 
'<  ever  light  had  been  derived  to  them  was  fb 
*•  perverted,  and  came  through  {o  dim  a  mc- 
^^  ^um,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  ufe  of  it 
^^  to  any  determinate  and  falutary  purpofe. 
•*  Yet  the  beauty  of  tlieir  compofition  has  been 
^^  attended  with  wonderful  influence.  Many 
^^  have  been  fb  far  captivated  by  this  magic 
<*  as  to  give  an  implicit  credence  to  all  that 
^^  has  been  tranfmitted ;  and  to  facrifice  their 
**  judgment  to  the  pleafures  of  the  fimcy.** 
(Vol.1,  p.  146.) — **  No  people  had  a  greater 
*•  love  for  fcience  ;  nor  dilplayed  a  more  re- 
**  fined  tafle  in  compofition.  Their  fhidy 
*^  was  ever  to  pleafe,  and  to  raife  admiration. 
^*  Hence  they  always  aimed  at  the  marvellous ; 
'^  which  they  drefied  up  in  the  moft  winning 
^^  manner :  at  the  fame  time  they  betrayed  a 
*^  feeoimg  veneration  for  antiquity.  But  their 
^*  judgment  was  perverted ;  and  this  venera« 
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'^  tioo  attended  with  little  r^rd  for  the 
•^  truth/*  (V0I.L  p.  153.)-^  "  There  iuuely 
^^  nev^r  was  aaj  nation  fo  incurious  and  mdi§^ 
^^  hrent  about  truth.  Hence  have  arilen  tho^o 
^^  contradidlions  and  inconfiftencies  with  which 
**  th^eir hiibry  is  embarrafled."  (Vol. I.  p*  x  5  5  •) 
ii^^**  In  refpeft  to  foreign  hiftory  and  googra- 
^^  pbical  knowledge,  the  Greeks  in  general 
*/ W«pe  very  ignorant."  (Vol.  I.  p.  i58.)'^— 
^^  Thus  have  the  Greeks  by  their  affection 
<<  continually  ruined  hiAory :  and  the  rea^av 
^f  may  judge  how  difficult  it  is  to  fee  tb^  trath 
^^  through  the  ouft  with  which  it  is  inviron* 
*>  ed."  (Vol.  II.  p.  203) — Can  it  be  ncoet 
iary  to  add  noore  ? ' 

Aftsb  fuch  a  weight  of  evidence,  is  thera 
great  pirefumption  in  fuppofing,  amidft  ib 
much  error,  fome  amendment  pofllble  ?  Can 
there  be  any  impropriety  in  the  enquiry,  how 
&r  the  reoords  and  the  hifloriaos  of  a  people 
might,  in  refytCt  to  their  own  annals,  correal 
the  miftakes  and  the  fictions  of  Arani^rs  I 
Or,  can  there  be  much  harm,  in  direfting,  if 
poffible,  the  attention  of  ingenious  and  learned 
travellers  to  the  difcovery  of  fuch  ancient 
£aflern  materials,  as  might  tend  either  to  au« 
thenticate,  or  to  con&te,  the  Eaftorn  Hifto-» 
lians  of  more  modem  times  ?  t ' 
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How  flender  mdeed  were  the  beft  pretea^ 
^s  of  the  Greeks  to  aay  real  knowled^  of 
the  hUtory^  language,  or  manners  of  aaoeot 
Per^  i  ^enophon  ami  Ctefias  were  amongft 
the  &w  who  could  have  even  an  oppoitmuty 
of  confuking  authentic  records,  Yet,  by  z 
fingular  fittality,  there  are  not  two  produo* 
^ioDS  of  antiquity  more  queftioned,  than  th^ 
Cyropaedia  of  Xenophofi,  and  the  Annals  of 
Ctefias.  • 

XsNopHON  wa$  in  no  place  where  archive^ 
could  aj^arently  be  kept.  He  was  in  non« 
of  the  capitals  of  the  Perfiao  empire ;  and  we 
caaoot,  1  thinkt  look  for  any  in  Afia  Minor ; 
whilil,  in  the  courfe  of  his  famous  expedition, 
be  was  in  fuch  a  perpetual  hurry  of  march  and 
adion ;  that  he  could  have  but  little  leifyre  to 
ihidy  any  thing  in  a  language  and  charaderi 
which  in  all  probability  he  hardly  knew.^-*« 
Whatever  he  learat,  therefore,could  be  only  oral 
fragments ;  the  deficiencies  of  which  he  (eems 
liberally  to  have  iiipplied  from  his  pwn  im^*" 
gination*  And  that  this  was  the  idea,  evei>  of 
the  ancients,  we  may  Uzm^  from  Plato  and 
from  Cicero ;  who  have  considered  the  Inili- 
tutions  of  Cyrus  not  as  a  hiflory  founded  on 
truth,  but  merely  as  Xenophon's  ideas  of  a 
P&  prince,  and  of  an  excellent  government.  ^ 

Ctesias,  we  are  informed,  was  a  phyfi* 
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cian ;  and  refided  many  years  at  the  court  of 
that  prince,  called  by  the  Greeks  Artaxerxej 
Mnemon.  Here,  it  is  faid,  he  had  acceis  to 
the  royal  records.  But  how  much  has  this 
been  queftioned  ?  Even  fo  early  as  Strabo, 
we  find  his  annals  confidered  as  mere  legends. 
They  are  in  oppoiition  to  almoft  every  c^her 
writer :  and  with  the  Bible,  they  have  little 
difcernible  affinity.  Dr.  Jackfon,  it  may  be 
obferved,  indeed,  has  made  an  attempt  to  find 
out  one.  Thonus  Concolerus,  the  36th  King 
of  the  Ctefian  catalogue,  he  fays,  is  the  famef 
as  the  Senacherib  of  Scripture  :  but  how  ? 
In  order  to  adjuft  the  chronology,  the  Doftor' 
finds  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe  four  of  Ctefias's 
Median  kings,  to  have  been  Aifyrian  Prefects ; 
and  brings  Thonus  Concolerus  1 1 1  years 
nearer  to  the  Chriftian  era,  than  Cteiias  had 
placed  him :  fo  very  diftant  is  this  fanciful  re- 
femblance  between  the  aftions,  the  eras,  and 
the  names  of  thofe  princes,  whom  the  learned 
gentleman  wiflies  to  confider  as  the  fame  per- 
fon.  Such  methods  of  clearing  up  anachronifms, 
and  reconciling  Sacred  with  Prophane  Hiflory, 
may  appear  wonderful  to  a  plain  man  :  but 
thefe  operations  of  chronologers  occur  fo  of- 
ten, that  our  furprize,  if  we  read  them  with 
attention,  has  hardly  time  to  fix  upon  one  ob-* 
jefly  till  it  is  called  off  to  another  and  aa-* 
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other ;  and  all  equally  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  fimple  principles  of  common  ienfe 
alone.  * 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on 
fuch  fubjedts :  the  mer?  difcovery  of  error  is 
a  painful  purfuit.  Volumes  might  indeed  be 
filled  with  the  inconfiflencies  of  the  Greeks  : 
but  many  more  with  the  contradictions  of 
later  writers.  For  notwithftanding  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  the  Cyropaedia 
has  been  followed,  as  an  authentic  hiftory,  by 
Africanui,  Jofephus,  Eufebius,  Ufher,  Pri- 
deaux.  And  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory  confider  its  authority  as  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  Herodotus.  Scaliger,  Eraf- 
mus,  and  many  others,  look  upon  it,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  mere  coUedion  of  figments : 
and  Dr^  Jackibn,  decbring  it  to  be  more 
feigned  than  real,  fays,  that  it  has  milled 
every  writer  who  has  attempted  to  follow  it. 
The  Do6lor  at  the  fame  time  ftiles  Herodotus 
the  mofl  accurate  and  faithful  Hiflbrian  :  and 
confiders  Ctefias  in  a  very  different  light  from 
the  learned  in  general.  To  Ctefias,  on  the 
ether  hand.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  pays  fmall  re« 
gard :  but  to  Herodotus,  notwithflanding  the 
anathema  of  Strabo,  he  looks  up  with  high 
reijped.  He  calls  him,  after  Cicero,  the  Fa- 
ther vf  Hiftory,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile 
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with  him  eveiy  point  of  early  chrmohgy.^*^ 
It  rouft^  I  thinks  be  umieceflarj  to  proceed. 
«— When  fuch  men  differ,  who  can  decide  ? 
And  from  whence,  let  me  ag^in  a&,  can  all 
this  contradi^ion  originate  ?  Could  Jofepkus^ 
Euiebius,  Syncellus,  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Vof- 
iius,  Uflier,  Prideaux,  Newton,  Jackibn, 
(men  of  fuch  uncommon  learning,  induflry, 
and  difoemment)  poilibly  find  themselves  fo 
often  and  fo  remarkably  in  oppofition,  were 
there  not  ibmewhere  a  radical  error  ?  Indeed 
we  may  conclude,  with  V<^us,  Ubitanta  efi 
fontentioy  ihi  velnullam  vel  incertam  ejfe  verita-- 
t$m.  Such  men,  could  truth  have  been  dif^ 
covered,  muft  undoubtedly  have  found  her; 
but,  difguiifed  as  the  has  been  by  fi^ion ;  per* 
plexity,  by  their  endeavours,  feems  only  ta 
have  become  more  perplexed.  One  framest 
«  fyftem.  Another  beats  it  down.  He  builds 
again ;  and  a  third  demoliihes.  All  appeal  to 
their  favourite  authors  :  all  are  decifive  and 
peremptory.  I^  €tfc  im)icem  etfe  ipfas  mjkn 
fancinatU  et  refutant.  All  is  confufion :  and 
we  may  fay  indeed.  That  Gods  meet  Goda 
and  juftle  in  the  dark«  * 

But  no  fubje£t  has  afforded  a  more  ex* 
teniive  field  for  diflenfion  than  the  Babyk>* 
nifh,  Aflyrian,  Median,  and  Perfian  dy* 
nailies:    and  here  the  fyflematia  knife  ha$ 
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been  uied  with  much  addrefs.  Whm  chro* 
Aolpgers  meet  with  kings  which  puzzle  them^ 
without  ceremony  they  cut  them  off;  or  per- 
haps they  turn  them  upfide  down :  they  faihion 
Aflyrians  into  Babylonians,  Perfiana  into 
Medes :  and,  whilft  they  find  here  a  hundred 
years  too  much,  and  there  a  hundred  years 
•00  fittk,  they  diipute  wrrh  kecnnefs  a  few 
.months  in  a  prince's  rergn ;  who,  in  all  pro- 
babi£ty,  never  reigned  at  all.  Yet,  were  no 
other  hiftory  to  be  perplexed  with  them,  this 
might  be  harmlefs,  peiiiaps  amuiing.  But 
how  much  learning  has  been  mofl  zealoully 
mifphced,  to  injure  the  Sacred  Wridngs,  by 
improper  references  and  illuftrations  ?  By  a 
(mgular  impropriety,  learned  men  have  fup- 
pofed  errors^  where  they  (hould  have  fuppofed 
none :  and  they  have  gone  upon  authorities^ 
which  alone,  from  their  uncertainty,  ought 
to  have  been  fufpe^led.  So  completely  dif- 
guifed,  or  perhaps  fb  completely  imaginary, 
hideed,  are  thofe  Graxo^Afiatic  dynafties,  if 
they  may  be  fb  named,  that  I  firmly  believe 
there  will  hardly  be  found  one  inflance,  where 
they  have  been  appealed  to,  in  fupport  of 
Scripture,  in  which  fome  obvious  inconfiflen- 
cy  may  not  be  difcovered.  Without  fearch«4 
,ing  for  one,  I  have  feen  many :  but  I  ihall  at 
prefent  confine  myfelf  to  oner  exampfe,  which 
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I  found,  by  chance,  in  Dr.  Jackibn  ;  an  zvl^ 
thor  of  the  higheft  reputation  for   chrono- 
logical  learning.     It  is  upon  a  point  too  of 
much  importance,  The  prophecy  of  Daniel's 
ieventy  weeks :  and  it  greatly  hurts  his  Ky-* 
pothefis.     ^^  The  famous  prophecy,  fays  the 
**  Do6tor,  of  Daniel's  Seventy  Weeks,   or 
^\  490  years,  to  the  baptifm  and  preachmg 
<^  of  the  Meifiah,  (Dan.  ch.  ix.  24.)  com- 
<^  menced  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  as  Jofe- 
<^  phus  aflures  us,  and  in  the  twentieth  year 
^*  of  his  reign ^  as  we  are  told  in  Nehemiab^ 
<^  ch.  ii.  I  •  fo  it  commenced  in  the  year  be-* 
•*  fore  Chrift  464.    Chrift  was  baptized,  and 
**  began  to  preach  his  Gofpel,  A.  D.  28.  in 
"  the  15  th  year  of  Tiberius  Caefar.     Now 
^*  463  years  before  the  vulgar  era  of  Chrift, 
^*  and  twenty-  feven  years  after  it,  make  ex- 
<<  a^ly  490  years  complete ;  and  it  was  in 
**  the    491ft,  year   after   the    twentieth   of 
^^  Xerxes<p   when  Chrift  was  baptized,   and 
**  entered  upon  his  prophetic  office.     Chrift 
"  was  then  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  there- 
fore was  born  two  years  at  leaft  before  the 
vulgar  Chriftian  era."  ' 
Now  what  poffible  concern,  in  ftriit  pro- 
priety, could  the  great  obje£l  of  the  Mefliah 
have  to  do. with  the  reign  of  a  Perfian  king  ? 
Or  could  any  thing  vindicate  a  reference  to 
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it,  but  ibme  ftroug  and  pointed  light,  which 
it  might  thrqw  upon  the  fubje£t  ?  But  on 
the  contrary,  this  defeats  the  very  purpofe: 
it  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want*- 
^ing.  That  Xerxes  could  not  poflibly  be  the 
iVrtaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  is  evident  not  mere* 
ly  from  a  difagreement  in  name ;  for  upon 
that  alone  it  is  unfafe  to  build ;  but  from 
the  difierent  terms  of  their  reigns.  Xerxes, 
in  the  very  fedion  where  this  is  introduced, 
the  Dodtor  has  been  at  much  pains  to  prove, 
KvgntA  ]\i^  twenty  years  and  Jive  months  I  but 
Artaxerxes  reigned  at  leaft  thirty- two  years, 
as  we  may  read  in  Nehemiah,  ch.  v.  14. 
^*  Moreover,  from. the  time  that  I  was  ap* 
**  pointed  to  be  their  governor  in  the  land  of 
**  Judah,  from  the  twentieth  year  even  unto 
*'  the  two  and  thirtieth  yc^t  of  Artaxerxes 
"  the  king,  that  is,  twelve  years,  I  and  my 
^^  brethren  have  not  eaten  the  bread  of  the 
"  governor."  Voffius  indeed  may  have  help- 
ed to  miflead  Dr.  Jackfon  in  this  idea ;  for 
he  too  calls  Artaxerxes  if!  Nehemiah  Xerxes : 
but  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrong.  In  name, 
in  era,  and  in  extent  of  reign,  thefe  two  kings 
are  clearly  different:  and  to  reconcile  thofe 
incoherencies  there  appears  to  be  only  two 
ways.  Xcrxes's  reign  muft  either  be  length- 
ened to  a  period  which  will  unhinge  at  once 
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Grtek  chrotlology ;  or  the  ffible  tnufl  benew 
llto^elled  into  a  confiAency  witk  it.  This  id^ 
Ated  has  been  toa  often  attempted :  but  m  vain. 
They  are  heterogeneous  bodies,  and  never  can 
incorporate.  * 

Hbw  far,  on  the  other  band,  Eaflem  HiA 
t6rians  might  be  found  to  coinddb  in  general 
with  Scripture,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  feems 
by  no  means  impofirble :  but  it  is  a  confidera- 
tion  of  too  much  importance  to  be  fEghdy 
decided.  It  would  require  more  reading  and 
more  reflexion,  than  my  prefent  purfuits  will 
allow  :  or  my  abilities  or  inclination  can  ever 
permit  me  to  attempt.  One  opinion  however 
I  will  not  hefitate  to  give :  They  cannot  well 
occafion  more  confufion  than  the  learned  have 
already  created,  by  adhering,  in  their  com- 
mentari^es,  to  the  chronology  stnd  narrative 
of  the  Oreeks.  Should  the  prefent  Perfian 
hiftorians  ever  be  examined  with  care ;  could 
Chey  be  authenticated  by  means  of  earlier  wri- 
ters ;  and  connected  with  the  ancient  royal 
records  of  Perfia ;  I  think,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  we  may  difcover  the  Pirfian 
empire  to  have  been,  hi  very  early  ages,  of 
great  extent :  and  that  thofe  imaginary  dynaf^ 
ties  of  Babylonifh,  Aflyrian,  and  Median  kings, 
which  have  fo  much  confounded  our  chrono- 
gers^  were,  like  thofe  of  more  authentic  times. 
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only  govdmors  or  feudatory  prmoM^uadci: the 
kings  of  Perfift.  Theie  m^ht  be*  toott  fixed 
Of  more  flu^luadng,  according  to  the .  will  o£ 
the  .paramount,  or ,  the  condu£k  of  the  vaflal. 
DiflFerent  provinces  would  generally  have  dif* 
ferent  governors :  but  a  ion,  a  brother,  or  a 
royal  favourite  might,  at  times,  have  many. 
The  king  might  Ibmetimes  permit  govern* 
ments  to  be  hereditary :  fometimes  make  them 
move,  in  quicker  fucceiSon.  We  find  often,  in 
the  Greek  Ms,  many  of  thofe  prhices  crouded 
into  the  compafs  of  a  few  years :  and  this 
might  arife  from  the  policy  or  caprice  of  the 
Sovere^i,  who  might  remove  or  diipatch  his 
governors,  as  prudence  or  jealoufy  dictated. 
Thefe  governors,  whether  feudatoiy  or  tempo^ 
rary,  might  often  fall  into  arrears  of  tribute ; 
they  nught  become  intoxicated  with  power; 
and  they  might  rebel.  The  governor  of  Media, 
or  of  Aflyria,  for  .example,  might  be  fent  to 
chaitiie  the  viceroy  of  Babylonia ;  and,  as  a 
Kward  for  his  iervices,  he  might  have  the 
province,  which  he  had  reduced  to  obedience, 
annexed  to  his  own.  ^ 

Now  fuch  arrangements,  to  diilant  obiervers, 
m^ht  eafily  give  the  appearance  of  th$  termi* 
nation  of  one  dynafly ;  of  the  commtpcernenfi 
of  another ;  of  interregnums ;  and  of  every 
operation  of  one  independent  prince  ^gainil 
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intithat:  M^iiift die hi^ loyal tkles, faf  whidi 
^^e  of  «fao(e  governors  ought  be  <fiftiiigui(h.« 
eAy  vMll  prove  nothing  againfl;  the  hypo-* 
thefii«  Lofty  titks  have,  in  all  ages^  been 
Hber^ly  bei(x>wed  by  the  paramount  fovemgns 
*f  Afia  on  their  favourites  and  feudaftory 
princeis.  A  fimple  viceroy  might  poffibly  have 
called  himfelf  the  Great  King^  or  the  Lord  of 
nil  Ajia ;  or  he  might  have  been  ib  digoifi^ 
by  the  Grecians :  but  titles,  we  all  knovir,  do 
not  alvi^ays  carry  with  them  a^haal  pofleflion* 
No  prince  indeed  that  ever  lived  could,  at  any 
time,  be  ililed,  without  an  hyperbole.  Lord  rf 
all  A/ia.  Such  titles  are  in  fa£b  mere  Eaftcm 
figures :  and  we  find  often  Similar  expreffions^ 
whfBre  it  is  evident  they  can  by  no  means  be 
saken  in  their  literal  extent,  ^^  Thua  /aith 
^  Cyrus,  kbg  of  Perfia,  the  Lford  God  of 
M  Heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of 
•«  the  iortbj  Ezra,  ch.  i.  2.**-—**  Fot  I  neve* 
^  hurt  any  that  was  willing  fta  ferve  Naba« 
•»  chodonoibr,  the  king  of  all  the  ecartb^^  Ju- 
dith, ch.  xi.  I  •  ^ 


Ik  refped  to  the  Expedition  of  Xerxes^  ex- 
cluiive  01  the  intrinfic  difficukies  whtcb  wq 
find  in  the  Grecian  accounts,  I  muft  itill  be 
permitted  to  confider  the  total  filenoe  ef 
Eaftcm  authors,  upon  an  event  of  fuch  hu^-^ 
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Sy^ncev  afeiic^  I  am  fenfible  can  never  dif^ 
pMte  a  fa£k :  but  it  maj  fu^ely  fumifli  matter 
of  ikycibt*  Did  an  intell^nt  fomigner  read^ 
in  out  hiAmyj  the  battles  of  Crefty,  of  Poic- 
tiers^  aod  of  AginCourt,  br  the  DeftrafHon  of 
the  Spadifh  Armada  (  which,  on  tufnihg  to 
the  Annals  of  France  and  Spain,  he  found 
DCfthihg  to  corroborate :  it  would  hardly  hi 
thought,  i  believe^  any  impeaehoiebt  of  his 
^ui^pient^  Should  he  either  entertain  a  iiiipi* 
ebb  of  tlie  whole,  or  fuppofe,  that  mtich 
of  dieir  importance  had  arifen  from  the  dm^ 
Mliihment  of  our  hiftorians.  ^ 

TfiAT  the  Perfians  had  been  eatly  in  the 
pral£tke  of  keeping  records,  and  entering  id 
them,  with  minutencfs  and  regularity^  a  V{i« 
liety  of  circumilanees,  not  (b  interefting  to 
their ;  empire  as  the  invafibn  of  Xerxes,  W0 
arc  fufficbntly  informed  in  the  Satered  Wri- 
lingB.  it  it  eadly  to  be  conceived  then,  that 
an  expedition  (hould  have  been  wholly  unno- 
ticed, which  muft  have  ftrained  every  finew 
of  the  ilate ;  in  which  two  kings  are  defcribed 
as  fo  anKioufly  Interefled;  which  Was  many 
years,  in  preparation  ;'^nd  in  the  courfe  of 
which  hundreds  of  ri^al  ed}£):s  oluft  unavoid- 
ably have  been  ilSl^d  and^  Recorded  ?  I  think 
it.fs  not.    And  upMi  itflSv^als  Well  as  on  many 
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other  grounds,  I  remaih  iHll  in  doubt,,  mhc'^ 
ther  any  fuch  expedition  was  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Paramount  Jovereign  of  Perfia. .  Dif. 
guifed  in  name,  by  ibnie  Greek  corruption, 
Xerxes  may  poflibly  have  been  a  feudatory 
prince  or  viceroy  of  the  Weftem  diftrids : 
and  that  an  invafion  of  Greece  may  have  ac- 
tually taken  place,  under  this  prince,  I  (hall 
readily  believe :  but  upon  a  fcale,  I  muft  alio 
believe,  infinitely  narrower  tlian  the  leafl  ex- 
aggerated defcrlption  of  the  Greek  hii3:orians.  * 
In  thefe  indeed  the  truth  is  fb  remarkably 
blended  with  fi£tion,  that  we  can  ho. where 
draw  the  line ;  nor  determine,  upon  any  ra- 
tional principles,  what  we  fhould  believe,  and 
what  we  fhould  rejed.  In  Herodotus^  as  be- 
fore obferved,  the  reputed  followers  of  Xerxes 
amount  to  5,283,220.  liberates,  in  his  Pa-^ 
nathenaicos^  eftimates  the  land  army  in  round 
numbers  at  5,000,000.  And  with  them 
Plutarch,  in  general,  agrees.  But  fuch  my- 
riads appeared  to  Dipdorus,  Pliny,  i£lian, 
and  other  Uter  writers.,,  fo.  much  ftretched  be- 
yond all  belief,  that,  they  at  once  cut.  off 
about  four  fifths,  to  bring,  them  within  the 
line  of  poiiibility.  Yet  what  is  this,  but  a 
lingular  and  very  unauthorized  liberty  in  one 
of  the  moft  consequential  points  of  the  expe- 
dition?    What  circumftance  in  the  whole 
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harradon  is  more  explicit  in  Herodotus ;  or, 
by  its  frequent  repetition  in  detail,  not  in 
figures  but  in  words  at  length,  feems  lefs  liable 
to  the  midakes  of  copiers  ?  If  one  clafs  of 
hiftorians  think  it  necei^^iy  then  to  difier  fo 
ividely  fh>ih  thear  authority  in  Co  •  very  eflen-. 
tial.a  pbint,  upon  what  princij^les  are  we  to 
give  credit  to  other  fa£ts,  which  they  adopt,! 
without  producing  any  corroborating  evidence 
to  render  them  more  authentic  ?  ' 

Y£T,  like  all  who  have  not  truth  for  their 
ground^wofk,  even  thefe  writers  cannot  avoid 
contradiction  in  their  own  narratives.  Diodorus, 
for  example,  makes  the  Afiatic  artby  pf  Xerxesr 
800,000  ;    and    the    European    auxiliaries  ' 

200,000 ;  in  all  one  miUion.  But,  in  a  few  pa- 
ges, he  gives  us  the  Infcription  faid  to  hava 
been  cut  on  the  monument  at  Thermopylae  ; 
where,  like  Falftaff*s  men  in  buckram,  one 
million,  rifes  at  once  to  tkvo.  And  here 
again,  he  difagrees  with  Herodotus,  who,^ 
from  the  fame  monument,  makes  the  number 
that  fought  againft  Leonidas  no  fewer  than 
three  millions  ^.    A  monument,  we  may  alio 

*  Diodorus,  at  the  fame  time,  has  preferved  no  con- 
fifteiicy  in  the  proportion,  which  his  main  army  bears  to 
Aat  of  the  old  hiftorian  :  for,  inftead'  of  ttv9  mlBont^  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  five,  there  (hould  hixdXy  have  beea 
6oo,ooo»  * 
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pbiecveia,  in  g^eral^  con^ideted  as  a  retfdsd  ol 
Smm  fttithentaciQt :  but  if  this  ha(l  hot  h&oijBk 
much  fufpofted,  I>«>docbs9  whatever  libsit^g 
he  might  be  cfiipofed  to  take  with  Heiodotug^ 
would  hardly  have  ventured  *to  have  altered 
itk  Such  difcordant  authoritiee  indeed^  AA 
not  the  numbers  tl^eoofelves  ^ceed  al)  orediw 
l^iHty,.  ipeak  little  in  £!kvour  of  the  imicfip-^ 
tioat , and  lead  us  to  oonchide,  that  the  fame 
mifinformationy  policy ,  or  hyperbole^  Whioii^ 
influenced  Herodotus  and  Ifccratet,  might 
have  aUb.  influenced  tho(e  who  ere^led  thjS( 
ipaonument.  -  To  flatter  the  pioweis,  to-  ele* 
vate  ike.  ^rits,  and  to  {well  the  in^portance 
of  a  nation,  ev^  by  ftdBsotif  has  beeiv  oAen 
thqught  the:  part  of  a  good  citizen.  And  to 
£ich  motives,  1  believe^  we  may  fe^ly  ao^n 
bute  every,  circumflaace  of  exaggerated  de- 
fcription  ill  the  detail  of  this  &mou8  invafion.^ 
i  SHAI1.L  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  hridge 
over  the  Uetleipont,  which  there  is  reaibn 
to  believe  never  exifted  but  in  the  imagi^ 
nation  :  but  (hall  only  obferve,  tha(  a  bridge 
of  boats,  twO;  miles  in  length,  over  a  ftreight 
of  tl\e  fea;    wh§re^  the  currept,  when,  tjbe 

wind  bjpws,  ftoip  th?.  popth,,  ru^  wi^li  ^ 
WAfe  v^ch,  i|0  y.^el  ca^  refift  1  feppiR  906 
QBfy .  to.  be.  unfeipfforted,  but  conbradi^bed  byi 
the  experience  of  mankind  in  all  agea  an4 
countries.  Neither  (hall  pmake  many  remarks 
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tn  the  cutting  of  Mount  Athof .  Thb  odbbrs*- 
ttd  pramontory  01^  the  coaft  of  Macedonia^  is 
not,  by  Tea,  mudh  above  two  hundred  niies 
ft6m  Athens  :  and  we  are  told,  th^  Xeicxes^ 
for  tkriee  yc^rd  before  he  croH^dcheHetJtefpiMirv 
had  empioyed  a  ntmbt^  of  xnen  in^  ieparatin^ 
it  from  the  contioeMy  in  ok^der  to  Alike  a 
canal  for  hi&  ffiippin^  We  ai«  likeK*ife  ttAd^ 
that  Themiflocles  had,  even  from  ihe  battle 
of  Marathon,  been  i<ncei£kntly  selarming^  the 
Ath^iians  with  another  Perfian  kitailion^  Bat 
do  we  ever  hear  of  hfn^  fuppordngp  his^  o^inkn 
by  the  moft  diibnt  hint  of  this  aasat$  the 
v^ry  digging  of  which  muft  haife  fitfed  ail 
Greece  with  aftonifiiment,  and  been  4iie  fub^ 
je&  of  eveiy  pub)ic.CQnver£ition  ?  Noddber^of 
hk  ftllbw  citizens  J  we  ard  ^e^ife  informed^ 
gave  no  credit  tti  hie  predi&ions#  Qut  could 
they  haine  been  one  mooikene  in  ddubt;  whUft 
chains  were  profefiedly  forgimg  §dr  them^  ^^^ 
in  their  heanng  P  The^i^ocles,  it  i$  ftid^ 
prevailed  on  the  Afhenlams  to  add  ^  bimdped 
gallies  to  thar  flieet.  But  do  w«  hear  ef^en  of 
a  pfepo^,  during  the  whole  th{%6  jflsar 9^  t» 
lutprize  the  Perfian  iquadroni  or  to^  c\M  off  thn 
detachment,  before  they  could  be  iupportedl 
hy  the  grand  army  ?  Is  there  any  thiiig  he*4 
confident  with  the  chara<3eer  of  Gredc  i 
Where  ia  that  vaJbur^  vigilance^  and  enter-4 
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prize,  for  which  they  hdve  been  fo  celebrated  k 
Could  they,  could  any  men  indeed,  have 
been  {o  completely  ftupid,  as  to  lie  thus/Ai* 
pinely  inattentive,  without  a  fingle  effort,  till 
ruin  was  at  the  threihold,  and  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  (aye  them  ?  Upon  gener^^  prin« 
ciples  I  hold  it  to  be  abfolutdy  incredible.  ^ 

I  SHAJUL ,  conclude  my  obiervations  on  this 
head,  with  t  a  few  remarks  touching  t^e  ex* 
pence;.. upon  which  however  I  build  little, 
But  lonly  wiHi^  as  Herodotus  even  here  feems 
inconfiftenjt,  tofee  it  judiciQufly  accounted  for 
byapy  gentleman,  who  may  adopt  his  relation; 
m  iteiped  to  thofe  prodigious  works,  andth^ 
numbers  engaged  in  the  enterprize.     I  have 
not  oiet  With;  the  eKad  pay  of  a  Periian.  (bl- 
dier  in  old  times :  but  the  Greeks  tell  us, 
that  they  ferved  for  nothipg,  till  the  age  of 
twenty :  afttr  which,  they  received  pay  from 
the  public   treafuries  of  the   ^fferept:  pco* 
yihces.    We  are  not,  I  think, ,  to  fQp{K)fe  the 
Foriianj,  at  the  era  of  this  invaiion,'  to  have 
been  poorer  than  the  Qreeks;  whofe  foot  fol* 
diers,  at  di^rent  periods^  received  two,  three, 
and  four  oboli  a  day.    It^  may  alfo  be  h^re 
in  general  remarked,  that  the  pay  of  the  Afia-* 
tic  foldieryy  in  all  9gf^9  where  riph  plunder 
was  not  in,  view,  has  fbr^the  moft  part  beer; 
higher  than  that  of  Ejarop^a  arn)i^s«    But 
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ldr\i9  go.upoa  the  moft  moderate  line  of  cal- 
culation ;  and  take  the  loweft  pay  of  the  Gre- 
cian foot  ibldier,  as  the  i3:andard  for  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  This,  at.  two-pence  a  day  for 
5,28392^0,  would  exceed  fixteen  millions  per 
{^nnum.*  Now  the  extra*contingencies  of  any 
-campaign  will  be  found,  I  believe,  in  all  times 
to  exceed  the  pay  of  the  troops.  And 
when  we  coi>fiddr  the  immenfe  fleet,  on  board 
pf  which  were  about  600,000  men  :  the  fub« 
iidies  and.  additional  pay  to  the  mercenaries 
from  Carthage,  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy ;  all  em* 
ployed  againft  a  country  where  no  plunder  was 
to  be  expected :  and  if  to  this  we  fhall  add 
the  enormous  expence  of  a  luxurious  Afiatic 
court,  the  calculation  muft  be  efteemed  low,  if 
we  only  double  the  pay,  and  make  the  whole 
annual  charge  thirty- two  millions.  But  Hero* 
dotus,  who  has  particularly  enumerated  the 
articles  of  revenue  at  which  thjc  provinces  of 
Perfia  had  been  taxed  by  Darius  Hyilafpes,  a 
few  years  before  this  expedition,  makes  the 

*  A  poor  manj  according  to  the  orator  Lyfias,  wa3  al« 
lowed  an  obolus  (or  penny)  a  day  from  the  public  trea* 
fury  of  Athens :  and  6000  pence  was  confidered  as  fuffi* 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  fi?e  perfons  during  a  jrear.  If 
each  follower  of  Xerxes  then  confumed  as  much  as  a  coni- 
mon  Athenian,  inftead  of  iixteen  millions,  it  would  be 
above  twenty-fix  $  w\^h  is  in  favour  of  my  calculation. 
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whdie  anount  to  ha  more  than  14^5160  En^ 
boic  talents ;  which  (at  1 9  3  L  15  s;;  per  taleiit) 
1$^  onljr  2 ,  S  a  I  ^ooo  L  Some  ftmlkr  ferns  are 
Indeed,  hinted  alt,  as  not  €<»i6derable  cMmgh 
to  .  be  particularly  ipecified :  but  iuppc^  the 
whole  to  be  3,000,000!.  and  k  will;  fall 
ihort  ^  one  tenth  of  the  expence.  Darius,  k 
may  alio  be  observed,  who,  accor£ng  t0 
Herodotus,  firft  eftablifted  a  fixed  rere^ 
niie,  was  alitioft  conftantly  engaged  ia  wars; 
and  tho(e  of  the  mofk  droning  kind:  dither 
agatn&  revolted  fubjeds,  as  the  Babyloimns^ 
E^ptian^s,  lonians  :  or  agakifl;  the  Scythians 
and  Greeks,  by  wh<Mn  he  was  repulled.  India 
is  the  only  exception :  the  tribute  from  which 
(^4<6&o  talents)  is  included  in  the  above  lilt; 
In  fuch  circumftances,  he  cannot  be  fuppoled 
to  have  hoarded  much.  Xerxes  could  of  courft 
fticceed  to  no  great  fuperfluity  of  treafure :  and 
in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  we  are  told^  he 
was  under  the  neceflity  of  quelling  the  £g)^ 
tian  revolt ;  which  could  not  be  accompliflicdi 
without  confiderable  expence.  Whatever  ideas 
may  be  formed,  at  the  fame  time,  of  Afiatic 
defpotiijn,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  moil  ar- 
bitrary tyrant  cannot,  in  any  age,  much  ex- 
ceed bounds  in  the.  rai(ing  of  extraordinary 
iiipplies.  A  people  can  bear  oppreifian  oni^ 
to  a  OBcCain  degree :  and:  depopulation  or  fc* 


heYlkon  vattd  fooa  convince  him  of  his  errorl 
The  gteat  fources  of  riches,  trade,  .manufadijre^ 
and  agriculture,  m  any  improved  ftate,  werQ 
lo  be  fbuntl  in  icw  of  the  provinces :  and  thfi 
various  refburces'  of  mokJerA  ritaes  were*  theii 
utterly  unknown.  But,  to  give  every  latitude  td 
the  argument,  let  us  ftipppfe,  on  this  occafion, 
a  fburfold  proporrion  of  money,  proviCons  and 
other  articles  to  have  been  exafterf;.  an  increafe  of 
taxation  which  no  country  in  the  world  per- 
haps could  ever  fuddenly  bear  :  yet  even  this 
*'  wilt  but  little  exceed  the  third  part;  of  the  low- 
eft  poffible  eftimate*  When  we  coplider  thea 
the  number  of  years,  which  this  expedition, 
in  preparation  and  execution,  is  faid  to  have 
employed  ;  and  the  enormous  funjs  to  whiqh 
the  whole  muft  have  amounted  ;  Herodotus 
and  his  followers  cannot  be  confident.  Eithet 
his  minute  ftate  of  the  revenue  of  Perfia  muft 
be  liAirious ;  or  the  Invafion,  upon  the  enlar- 
ged line,  muft,  even  on  this  ground,  be 
impoffible.  * 

But,  did  any  further  arguments  appear 
neceflary  to  confute  thefe  exaggerated  num* 
bcrs,  the  contrafting  of  them  with  the  com- 
parative fmallnefs  of  the  Perfian  armies,  whith 
oppofed.  Alexander,  would  alone  be  fufRcient. 
It  was  not  tbeff  an  expedition  againft  a  fmall 
territory.    The  objed  was  the  prefcrvation  or 
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the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire.  Darius  was 
a  prince  in  every  refpcft  fuperior  to  any  de* 
fcription  we  have  of  Xerxes.  His  empire  was 
larger,  more  firmly  eftablifhed^ ,  P9^^:  Bon-^ 
riihing ;  and  his  riches,  if  .we  credit  Juftin^ 
incomparably  greater..  When  all  was  at.ftake 
may  we  not.  then  believe  that  every  exertion 
was  made  ?  Yet  although  the  defign  of  the 
preparations  of  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been 
long  known  in  Perfia,  the  army  at  the  paiiage 
of  the  Granicus  hardly  exceeded  ioo,ooo 
men.  At  IfTus,  where  Dariu^  commanded 
in  perfon,  the  accounts  vary  from  four  to  fix 
hundred  thoufand.  And,  at  the  great  and  de* 
clfive  battle  of  Arbela,  after  the  king  had 
ftrained  every  nerve,  whilft  Alexander  was  em* 
ployed  in  the  fiege  of  Tyre  and  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Egypt,  the  rooft  exa^erated  eftimates 
make  his  army  only  about  a  million  ;  whilft 
the  more  authentic  details  do  not  make  it  half 
that  number.  ^ 

To  fum  up  all ;  the  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
upon  the  moft  moderate  fcale  of  the  Greek 
writers^  feems  to  be  inconfiftent  with  proba** 
bility  and  the  ordinary  powers  of  man.  It  is 
all  upon  ftilts.  Every  flep  we  take  is  upon 
romantic  ground.  And  nothing  indeed  feems 
wanting,  but  a  few  Genies,  to  make  it,  in  every 
refpe£t,  an  exceeding  good  Arabian  Tale»  *    , 
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I  HAVE  obrerved;  that  tltfthe^  reign  of  Philip 
of  Macedori,  the  Perfian  hilldrian|  have  hardly 
mentioned  the  Grecians  but  in,  the  light  of 
tributaries  to  the  Perfian  eftipiie  :  and,  if  we 
pay  a  little  attention  to  the  Grecians  them- 
felves,  we  ihaU  have  little  reafon,  I  prefume, 
to  think  that  this  idea  was  adopted  without 
ibme  foundation.  For,  thit  every  ftate  almoft, 
ISuropean  and  Afiatic,  without  excepting  even 
Athens  and  Sparta,  were,  at  difierent  times,  and 
in  different  degrees,  under  the  control  of  the 
Perfian  kings,  will  not  with  juftice  be  difputed, 
by  any  man  who  has  read  with  attention  the 
liiftorians  of  Greece, ' 

"The  Pierfians,  like  every  afpiring  over- 
grown ftate,  early  aimed  at  univerfal  empire : 
and,  in  the  purfuit  of  this  pernicious  phan- 
tom, {o  flattering  to  the  pride  of  absolute  mo- 
narchs  as  well  as  of  republics,  it  is  not  the 
courage,  nor  is  it  the  poverty,  of  any  particular 
people,  that  can  put  them  in  fafety  againft  the 
efforts  of  over- ruling  ambition.  ^ 

The  Gauls,  the  Germans,  the  Britons, 
were  unqueftionably  very  brave  and  very  poor ; 
yet  the  Romans  thought  them  obje£ks  of  fuf- 
ficient  confequence,  to  employ  againft  them, 
for  many  years,  their  greateft  generals  :  to 
fight  numberlefs  battles  with  varipus  fuccefs  : 
to  deftroy  above  a  million  of  men :  and  all,  to 
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get  B(^fnoa.  of  countnes,:  the  venr  defcHp* 
tion  or  whith  fysx^s  to  nreeze  t^eir  authors  as 
theywnte.  •    _  .     ../     r  ,. 

Ttis  Scythians^  the  Greeks^,  and  pth^r  ao* 
cient  nations,  appear  to  nave  been  £milar  ob- 
jcdis  of  ambition  to  the  Perlians.,  Witli 
hiany  they  were  iTucceJsfuL  By  the  Scythians 
they  were  repulfec).  And^  in  refpe^  to  the 
Greeks,  nothmg  for  a  long  time  appears  to 
have  been  decifive^  /The  lonians,  the  ^Eolians, 
the  Dorians,  we  are  however  informed,  lyerc 
fubjeiftcd  by  Cyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Croefu^. 
In  the  revenue  roli  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  VTC 
fee  them  accordingly,  with  othor  ;ieighbour^ 
ing  Aates,  rated  at  400  talents :  and^  with 
ibme  intervals  of  revolt,  they,  continued  to  be 
tributary  to  the  Persons,  .till  the  time  of  Alex** 
ander,  linlee^,  their  general  condu<9:^  upon  va-* 
rious  occasions,  proves  them,  as*  well  as  others, 
to  have  been,  to  every  great  purpofe,  fub-^ 
je^s  of  the  empire.  In  ^he  fleet  of  Xerxes,  as 
enumerated  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  we 
have  not  only  lonians,  v^Uans,  and  Dorians, 
but  Rhodians,  Samians,  Mileiiaus,  I^eibians, 
Chians,  Theilalians,  Acheans ;  and  indeed 
iquadrons  from  almofl  every  feaport  andifland 
Comprehended  between  the  Helle^ont  and  thv 
promontories  of  Sunium  in  Attica,  aiid  Trio^ 
pus  on  the  Carlan  coaft :  whiUl  his  l^d  aripyi 
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Mi  his  ardval  in  Europe^  'was^  according  to 
Lyfias  aad  other  vrntocs^.  feioforced  by:  cftry 
Gieciaa  ftate;  Athen^^  Sjparta,  Thdpta,  and 
Plattea  extxfttid.  ^ 

What  condufions  can  be  drawn  fromfnch 
ttiidoubted  fads  ?  Have  fudi  .ftates  the  appear^ 
ancc  of  independence  ?  That  there  were  fre<^ 
(s^VBtnt  ftruggles  againfi:  the  Perfian  power^ 
headed  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians^ 
cannot  be  donbted :  but  it  feems  to  be  equally 
undoubted,  that  on  the  appearance  'of  the  Per-* 
fian  amues,  thofe  repubBcs,  who^  either  from 
fear  or  dtcnce,  continued  in  obedience,  imme-( 
diatdy,  like  Phrygians,  Syrians,  and  other 
iubje^  of  the  empire,  joined  the  royal  ftan« 
dard ;  and  fon^it^  without  compulfion  or  re-* 
lu^kame,  agiainft  their  countrymen.  * 

The  invalion  of  Xerxes,  it  muft  be  herd 
obfetved,  was  not  a  fudden  attack,  where  c»3e 
ftate  might  have  been  fubdued  before  the  others 
^ould  have  marched  to  their  aiiiftance  :  for^ 
whiUi  the  £imous  ^anal  of  A  tlios  and  the  equal-* 
ly  famous  bridge  over  the  Hellefpont  were  a<* 
making,  Xerxes,  as  the  Greeks  tell  us,  was 
&11  three  years  on  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor^ 
kt  open  preparation  for  the  fubjugation  of 
Greece.  Here  was  evidently  time  fuificient^ 
whilft  the  iVorni  was  irhpending,  to  have  heal« 
ed  all  aniqwiities,  which  pe«ace  and  rivalihip 
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might  have  created ;  to  have  united  e^ery  m^ 
dependent  ftate  in  one  compadl  body  ;  and  XA 
have   made  every  kind  of  exertion  for  re^ 
pelling  the  consmon  foe*  But  tha^  the  Perlian 
was  confidered,  as  iuch,  by  all  the  republics  of 
Greece,  does  by  no  means  a{^>ear  on  the  face 
of  hiftory.    Many  of  them  feem,  on  the  con« 
trary,  to  have  been  far  more  afraid  of  the  ar- 
bitrary tyranny  of  Athens  and  Sparta :   and 
apparently,  with  much  more  reafbn.  For  the 
moft  unfeeling    deipotifin  on  record  carries 
with  it  an  air  of  mildnefs,  when  compared 
to  the  barbarous   rapacity   with  which   the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  opprelled  their  colo- 
nies and  fubordinate  ftates.    We  accordingly, 
on  this  occafion,  read  of  no  compulfion.  The 
Afiatic,  European,  and  Infular  iquadrons  of 
Greek  ihipping  join  Xerxes  on  his  firft  move- 
ment, three  years  before  he  fets  foot  on  Euro- 
pean ground ;  and  before  he  could  be  in  a  (itua-* 
tion  to  overawe  them :  whilft,  had  all  the  Afia- 
trc  Greeks^  on  the  contrary,  like  independent 
men,  betaken  themfelves  to  their  (hipping, 
and  joined  the  Ifland  and  European  fleets ;  they  ^ 
might  have  deAroyed,  or  at  leaft  (o  weakened 
the  Perfian  maritime  force,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered the  invafion  abortive.  ^ 

Can  any  chain  of  acknowledged  fadls  imply 
a  clearer  dependence  of  the  Greeks ;  whether 
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(t  originated  from  the  iwcmiy  from  corrupt 
tion^  from  jealouly,  or  Irooi  adl  together? 
Nothmg  but  the  pcfitive  proof  which  their 
own  hiilories  $SSxd  us^  wheti  they  come  down 
to  mcH'e  authentic  times.  For,  from  |he  peace 
of  Antalcidasy  in  the  year  387  before  Chrift, 
till  the  Macedonian  conquefl,  there  is  hardly 
an  hifhxical  hiQ:  lefs  liable  to  fiilpicion.  The 
Afiatic  Greeks  and  many  oi  the  iflands  are,  in 
that  diigraceful  treaty,  formally  acknowledg- 
ed as  fufajeds  of  the  Perfian  king  t  their  cita- 
dels are  garrifbned  by  Perfian  troops :  and  an 
a&ual  tribute  is  continued  to  be  levied,  as  an 
old  and  undoubted  right.  Even  Athens  and 
Sparta  appear  to  have  enjoyed,  during  this 
period,  only  the  mere  (hadow  of  freedom  :  a 
ihadow,  ibmewhat  fimilar  to  that  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  flattered,  when  part  of 
the  Roman  empire :  and  they  feem  indeed  to 
have  been,  to  every  eflential  end,  as  elie<Sually 
fubmiflive  to  the  Great  King^  as  any  province 
of  his  dominions.  Can  any  evidence,  upon 
this  head,  be  more  pointed  and  explicit  than 
the  fpeeches  of  their  greatell  orators  on  tlie 
abje^  (lavery  of  their  condition  ?  '^  At  pre- 
♦*  lent,'*  fays  liberates  (in  his  Panegyric  of 
Athens)  "  the  king  of  Perfia  takes'^  the  lead 
'*  in  all  our  ai!airs,  commands  us  to  purfue 
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<^  that  condud  which  is  moft  agrteabk  to  hii 
^^  intereft  ;  and,  except  that  he  does  not  fend 
^'  his  nobles  to  be  our  governors,  what  is 
*^  wanting  to  complete  his  authority  ?  Is  he 
*  *  not  the  arbiter  of  war  and  peace  ?  Are  not 
**  all  our  meafures  fubje£t  to  his  controul  I 
^*  Do  we  not  run  to  him  with  our  accuia* 
'^  tions  againft  one  another,  as  to  our  umr 
^'  pire  and  lord  ?  and  we  call  him  the  Great 
"  King  J  as  if  we  were  his  flaves."  • 

Can  more  be  neceflary  I  And  what  corolla* 
ry  muft  we  draw  from  the  whole  ?  That  the 
Afiatic  Greeks  were  fubjed  and  tributary  to 
Perfia,  (here  does  not  remain,  in  my  appre- 
henfion,  the  leaft  doubt.  And  that  the  Eu- 
ropean ftates,  if  not  pofitively  furniihing  a  re« 
venue,  were  in  a  ibte  of  dependence  almbft 
as  humiliating,  feems  to  be  equally  clear* 
Do  we  not  find  the  Periian  monarch  prefcrib* 
ing  their  rule  of  condud  ?  Do  we  not  find  their 
foidiers  in  all  his  armies  ?  *  Do  we  not  find 
their  chiefe  refbrting  to  his  court  with  iblici- 

^  The  Greek  cities  of  Afia  Mioor,  particularly  Mile- 
tasf  and  Halicarnafliis,  (the  birth-place  of  Herodotus)  were 
jnoft  obftinately  defended  againft  Alexander,  by  Memnon 
a  Grecian :  and  be  was  oppofed  by  Greeks  in  every  battle 
be  foug^  with  Darius  i  no  fewer  than  12,000  of  theoi 
falling  at  the  battle  of  Ifius. 
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tatloQS  and  mutual  complaints  ?  What  ftroi^r 
marks  of  fubje^on,  the  form  of  Satrap  go* 
vemment  excepted^  do  we  diicover  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  the  Medes  ?  And 
what  iituatidn  of  one  country,  with  relation  to 
another,  could  more  fully  juftify  writers  vrho^ 
from  fuch  fVrong  appearances,  fhould  declare 
the  one  to  be  fubjeft  or  tributary  to  the  other  ? 
Hiftorians,  when  fpeaking  generally,  are  not 
expe^^ed  to  defcend  to  minute  exceptions. 
That  fbme  of  the  Grecian  flates  never  .were 
tributary  to  Perfia,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  I  (hall 
readily  admit :  but  that  there  were  enough, 
in  the  eye  efpecially  of  a  foreign  writer,  to  in«< 
volve  the  fmaller  m  the  greater  number,  feems 
to  be  a  very  unqueftionable  hiftorical  fa^.. 
Nothing  indeed  is  more  common  than  fuch 
general  modes  of  expreflion.  Alexander  is  faid 
to  have  conquered  India,  when  he  confefledly 
never  faw  the  Ganges.  And  the  Romans 
thought  there  was  no  impropriety  in  calling 
Britain  a  province  of  the  empire,  though  a 
great  part  of  it  remained  inimical  and  inde- 
pendent* * 

Before  I  conclude  this  head,  I  (hall,  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  oblervations  on  fomp  ani* 
madverfions  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  thought 
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proper  to  make  m  this  fubjeft  f.     It  is  im* 

^  «« Yo«  Atvour  thePtrTiMi  hifloriaiu )  and  forliaps  ?er]r 
juftly,    Y€l  I  foowtimcs  have  «t)pidicpdoI,  that  3^  «a^ 
juut  TOUT  iPWn  caufc  by  the  principles  upon  which  you  tiy 
to  ^eftablilh  it.    For  when  you  contraft  the  Perfian  writera 
with  thofe  of  Gieece»  you  feem  Co  found  their  nerit  on 
pere  negatives  i  which  (bme  may  look  upon  as  capital 
dd&ciencies.  You  accordingly  tell  us,  p.  4a.  3.  that  theK 
is  no  mention  made  of  Gyrus  the  Great;  n6r  orCrcefus : 
nor  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  being  annexed  to  (bat  6f 
Perfia.    There  is  moreover  no  account  of  Smerdis  Mag- 
nus i    nor  of  Darius  the  fen  of  Hyftafpes :  nor  does 
the  name  of  Gyms  die  Younger  occur  in  the  cataloguei 
whidr  you   give.     Confequently  the  expedition  under 
Clearcbus,  and  the  return  of  the  ten  thouland  under  Xe» 
nophon,  are  not  to  be  found.    Nit  a  viftigiy  fay  you,  is  U 
hi  difcwifid  rf  thi  famous  hanks  of  Maratbiny  Tharm^jU^ 
^alamisy  PlaUta^  or  MfcaU :  all  which,  I  fear,  will  not  make 
in  favour  of  your  hiftorians.    As  they  are  therefore  ftlent 
about  to  many  events,  pray,  what  information  is  there, 
for  which  we  may  be  beholden  to  them  i  Why,  they  tell 
us,  you  (ay,  p*  45.  ^t  the  Grecians,  fo  £ir  from  having 
had  any  advantages  over  the  Perfians,  vme  in  reality  tri^ 
butaries  to  them  \  and  their  ftates  under  contribution :  p. 
45.    That  Philip  of  Macedon  was  likewife  dependant 
upon  the  fame  people :  that  he  had  been  defeated  in  Ma- 
cedonia by  Darius  \  and  paid  annually  a  tboufand  goUm 
Hi^y  ?•  49»    L^ly>  what  is  very  extraordinary,  and  little 
thought  of,  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  a  Perfian,  the 
ion  of  Darius  Codomannus :  the  fame  prince,  whom  he 
defeated,  and  fucceeded.  ibid/'    See  Mr.  Bryant's  Apology 
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jMffi&le  to  cdl  them  argtundnts .:    thefe  ha 
has  Qoyc  thought  necei&ry.     I  wiik  he  had* 
thought  it  equally  uniiecefiaQr  ta  mifreprefeM 
my  meaning  and  to  miiquote  my  words  :  or, 
(as  he  him&lf  obfervea,    in  refpeft  ta  the 
Dutch  reviewers)  \^  to  invent  matter  of  ac*' 
^«  cuiation,  where  the  writer  himfelf  is  guilt- 
*^k&*'    Amongft  other  points  which  I  ihall. 
pafs  unnoticed,  I  muft  beg  to  know  where  I  have^ 
faid,  that  the  Greeks  had  na  advantages  over 
the  Grecians  ?  where  I  have  called  Alexander 
a  PerfioB  ?  and  where  he  is  faid  to  be  the^it 
of  Darius  Codomannus  ?  1  have  doubted,  and 
I  think  with  reaibn,  the  magnitude  of  the 
Periian  invafions,  and  of  the  Grecian  viQories: 
but  where  have  I  denied  the  events  themielyes  ? 
I  have  iaid  that  Alexander,  for  whom  the 
Perfians  have  a  high  reiped,  was  fuppofed  by 
them  to  be  the  fon  of  Darab  I.  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  ;  but  to  have  been  born  in  Ma^ 
ccibn :  Does  this  conftitute  him  a  Ferfian  ?  * 

Utiijl$ahir  tftUs DiJirUiiptf  p.  93.— —  I ihaB  havt  o^ 
cafioo  to  mention  more  particularly  this  (privately  ciicu* 
lated)  Apokp  in  the  courie  of  the  following  (heets. 

*  The  Afiatica,  on  the  contrary,  fo  far  from  calling 
him  a  Firfian^  flile  him,  in  general^  Efkanitr  Toimam^ 
jBixandiT  ibt  loman  or  the  Grai  $  to  diftinguifli  him  from. 
anodier  famous  SJkaukr ;  whom  they  fuppofe  to  havr  beta 
a  very  anciCQt  king  of  Perfia. 
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I  have  faid  too  that  Alexander  was  confidered 
as  tht  brother  6y  half  blood  to  Darab  II.  (Da«» 
rius  Codomannus)  :  does  that  make  him  his 
font' 

I  MUST  likewife  beg  of  the  learned  gentle* 
man  to  inform  me,  from  what  words  of  mine 
he  can  draw  his  concluiions  in  refped  to  Cyrus' 
the  Tounger^  and  the  expedition  of  Clearcbus  f 
Or  where  I  have,  in  the  moft  remote  manner, 
even  hinted  a  difbelief  of  that  part  of  hiftory  ? 
What  right,  let  me  alfo  alk,  could  this  prince 
have,  either  in  Weflern  or  Eaftem  hiflorians, 
to  a  place  in  the  catabgue  oi  Perfian  Idngs  ? 
Pid  he  ever  reign  ?    Do  we  generally  place 
among  the  ibvereigns  of  any  ftate  unfuccefsful 
competitors  for  the  throne  ?  Do  we  rank  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  among  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land ?  How  can  we  reaibnably  expeA,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  find  in  Oriental  writers  the  re- 
turn  of  the  ten  tboufand  Greeks  f   lUuftrious  as 
this  retreat  was,  it  is  to  accident  alone  that 
we  are  indebted  for  it,  in  any  confpicuous 
light*     Had  not  fuch  a  writer  as  Xenophon 
been  aftively  concerned  in  the  circumfbnces 
which   he  relates,  it  might  have  been  but 
barely  known,  and  unintcreftingly  recorded  : 
like  many  a  noble  atchievement,  which  in  all 
ages,  from  inattention  or  inability  to  comme- 
morate them,  have  been  either  loft,  or  ver^p^ 
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hnpcrfe<^y  told.  This  famous  expedition  was 
certainly  of  high  importance  to  the  men  engaged 
in  it.  It  was  glorious  to  the  name  of  Greek. 
But  could  it  ftand  in  any  fuch  light  of  conie- 
quence  to  the  Persians  ?  It  might  be  fiifficient 
for  their  writers  limply  to  mention,  that  a  rc-^ 
bellion  had  broke  out ;  that  it  had  made  a 
progrefs;  and.  that  it  wascrufhed:  without 
judging  it  in  the  leaft  neceflary,  to  trace  the 
fcattered  remains  of  the  defeated  array  thro* 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  route  they  did  not 
know :  or  to  relate  adventures,  which  could 
never  apparently  reach  their  ear,  * 

But  indeed  the  filence  of  the  Periian  hifto- 
tians,  with  regard  to  fuch  an  event,  could 
never,  in  my  opinion^  injure  it  in  the  leaft  : 
anymore  than  their  filence  on  the  internal 
wars  and  poUtics  of  Greece  would  afie£t  Thu- 
cydides  or  the  great  Athenian  orators.  Details 
ib  minute,  fo  accurate,  and  ib  apparently  au* 
thentic,  ftand  not  in  need  of  collateral  fiip- 
port :  and  muft^ven  (b  far  affect  the  autho- 
rity of  contradiftory  writers,  that,  on  this 
ground,  I  coincide  entirely  with  Mr.  Hume; 
**  Diodoriis  Siculus  is  a  good  writer :  but  it  is 
**  with  pain  I  fee  his  narration  contradift,  in 
**  fb  many  particulars,  the  two  moft  autheii- 
^*  tic  pieces  of  all  Greek .  hiftoryj  viz;  Xeno- 
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<^  phones  expedition,  and  Demoftheqies-s  oum 
♦*  tions."  *      , 

Upon  the  whole,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat, 
that  I  eotertain  no  undue  partialit)^  foir  Eailera 
writers :  nor  will  I,  in  many  refpeds,  lift 
them  to  a  level  with  the  Greeks.  Their  man« 
ner  is  different^  and  lefs  adapted  to  aa  £niio-< 
pean  tafle.  They  have  their  prejudices  too, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks ;  but  we  cannot  fb  eafi^ 
ly  make  an  allowance  for  the  one,  as  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  make  for  the  other.  It  is 
to  matters  of  fa£):,  however,  that  I  chiefly 
point.  On  this  ground  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ihew,  that  the  Greeks  are  not  always  to  be 
ftrufted.  Some  of  their  beft  friends,  I  have 
alfo  ihewn,  think  they  are  hardly  to  be  truft* 
ed  at  aU.  Though  the  Afiatics  therefore  may 
have  fome  failings,  they^  may  have  likewife 
fome  merits :  and  that  they  mighty  in  judi<< 
cious  hands,  amend  our  received  hiilory  of 
Eaflem  countries,  is  not,  I  hope,  too  bold  a 
thought.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
chief  Periian  hiflorians  are  fubfequent  to  the 
Mohammedan  era :  but  I  have  alio  obferved, 
that  they  drew  their  materials  from  much 
older  writers.  Thofe  writers,  it  is  true,  are 
Qot  at  prefent  known  :  but  that  is  no  argu- 
ment, why  they  may  not,  in  time,  be  found. 
M.  D*Herbelot  obferves,  that  a  colledion  of 
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ancient  Perfian  hifbrians  had  been  long  ago 
tranflated  into  Arabic  by  £bn  Mocanna^ 
Could  even  this  tranflation  be  recovered,  Ibme 
judgment  might  poffibly  be  formed  of  the  au« 
thenticity  of  thofe  we  already  have.  But  this 
muft  be  a  diftant  objeA.  Baftem  ftudies  have 
but  few  admirers.  And,  indeed,  till  the  Great 
and  the  Learned,  as  bodies  w  as  incfivkkial^y 
fliall  be  more  forward  i»  their  «i«mm^« 
ment  of  fuch  difeoveries,  thofe  who  may  be- 
ftow  much  attention  upon  them,  may  bAaft 
perhaps  more  zeal  than  (fiicretion ;  and  p4i^ 
bly  nsay  write  whafr  very  few  tmll  read.  ^ 
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SECT.    n. 

Of  the  Importance  of  women  in  the  En/i.  T'heh*. 
fiatim  infociety  notjufUy  mderftood  hy  Euro-, 
peon  travellers.  l*hey  et^oy  in  many  parts  pri^. 
vilegesjimlar  to  tbofe  of  Europe.,  "the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  conneSl^ 
ed  perhaps  with  thofe  privileges.  Inflances  of 
the  ifjfiuence  of  women  in  public  €^airs.  Mar* 
ridge  fettlements .  Divorces.  Nuptial  cere- 
monies.  Singular  modes  of  marriage.  Drefs 
of  Ea/lem  women.  Many  European  fajbkms 
of  great  antiquity  in  the  Eafl. 

^T^RAVELLERS,  in  general,  do  not  ap- 
pear  to  have  conceived  a  juft  idea  of  the 
fituation  of  Women  in  many  Eaftern  coun- 
tries. They  are,  for  the  mod  part,  confi- 
dered  by  them  aa  of  fmall  confequence  in  the 
fbte :  they  are  reprefented  as  mere  flaves  to 
the  pailions  of  the  ftronger  fex  :  and,  becaufe 
the  great  men  keep  many  beautiful  Circaf- 
fians  locked  up  from  public  view,  a  proper 
diftindlion  does  not  feem  always  to  have  been 
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made  between  them  and  free  born  women* 
But  an  attention  to  the  languages  and  cuAoms 
of  Ada,  will  give  us  reafon  to  believe,  that 
iuch  indifcriminate  obfervations  are  partial^ 
fuperficialy  and  inconduiive.  I  have  already 
(p.  1989  &c.)  thrown  out  ibme  ideas  on  this 
fubje^ :  and  ihall  here  ofier  a  few  more  fadb, 
which  appear  to  ftrengthen  my  opinion.  * 

•  In  Arabia,  very  early,  we  find  the  women 
in  high  confideration ;  and  poflefling  privileges 
hardly  inferior  to  thofe  which  they  enjoy  in 
the  moft  enlightened  countries  of  Europe* 
They  had  a  right,  by  the  laws,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  independent  property,  by  inheri- 
tance, by  gift,  by  marriage  fettlement,  or  by 
any  other  mode  of  acquifition.  The  wife  had 
a  regular  dower,  which  (he  was  to  enjoy  in 
full  right  after  the  demife  of  her  huiband  : 
and  ihe  had  alfo  a  kind  of  pin-money,  or  pa* 
raphemalia,  which  ihe  might  dilpofe  of  in 
her  life-time,  or  bequeath  at  her  death,  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  confent,  ^ 

To  this  confideration  and  weight,  which 
property,  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Arabians,  gave  to  the  female  iex,  it  may  even 
perhaps  be  no  extravagant  ftretch  of  thought, 
to  trace  the  fuccefs,  if  not  the  origm,  of  a. 
religion;  which,  from  the  eKtenfivenefs  of  its 
operations,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
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greateil  events  in  tiie  hiftary  of  mankkuL 
Poverty,  as  Cardinal  de  Retz  jiuftly  obferwa^ 
i«  the  graT^  of  many  ^.  gireat  defigo*  And  &y 
1q\«  in  circumftancea  wa«  Mohamcqed^  in  the 
early  part  of  Ufe^  that  had  it  nqt  been  fiiw  the 
vrtight  and  power  which  he  derived  fronir  his 
marriage  with  a  rich  widow,  his  enthufiafm 
might,  perhaps^  have  juft  exited  and  expired 
with  himfelf.  His  ^ther  Ahdallah  was  a 
younger  ion  oi  Abdohnotalleb,  chief  of  the 
Koreiih  tribes  but,  dying  youngs  he  left  Mo- 
hammed and  his  mother,  for  aU  their  eftate^ 
only  five  camels  and  an  Ethiopian  flave. 
When  he  arrived  at  man's  eftate,  his  fortune 
wsy  of  coniequence,  fix  humble,  that  he 
was  recommended  by  his  unck  as  faAor  to 
the  widow  Khadijah ;  who  carried  on  an  ex^. 
teniive  trade  with  Syria  and  other  countries. 
This  lady  was  of  a  noble  fanuiy^  and  of  the 
fame  tribe.  She  had  been  twice  married : 
ihe  had  been  laxgely  left  by  both  huibands  : ' 
and  had  improved  the  whole  by  commerce. 
Her  young  fa^or  was  efteemed  the  hand- 
Ibmeft  man  of  his  age :  his  genius  was  quick : 
and  his  addrefs  infiuuating.  She  made  him 
her  third  hufband ;  and,  with  her  hand,  (he 
gave  him  the  difpofal  of  her  fortune.  Being 
a  man  of  birth,  t|iis  raifed  him  at  once,  from, 
a  menial  ftation,  to  a  level  with,  the  firft  no*. 
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•bles  of  Arabia ;  and  gave  him  cotifequenc^ 
independence,  and  leifure,  fufBcient  to  pre* 
pare  the  plans  for  his  future  greatnefs.  It 
was  fifteen  years  after  this  marriage  before  h^ 
publicly  afliiRied  the  prophetic  ciiarader : 
and  he  then  met  with  fuch  vigorous  oppo(i« 
tion,  particularly  from  the  leading  men  of 
his  own  tribe,  that,  nearly  cnrihed  as  he 
often  was,  he  muft  probably  have  been  quite 
overwhelmed ;  had  not  his  riches,  by  increa* 
ling  his  power,  his  importance,  and  his  pro* 
felytes,  furnifhed  him  with  refources  to  over- 
come difficulties ;  which  might  otherwile  hzvt 
bafiled  all  the  vigour  of  his  genius  *.  * 

The  Prophet,  at  his  death,  left  many 
widows :  four  of  whom,  whilfl:  they  lived,  had 
confiderable  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
Arabs.  But  the  influence  of  Ayefha,  whom 
they  dignified  with  the  title  of  Mother  of  ihe 
Faithful^  was  almoft  unbounded.  Ali,  as 
fon-in-law  and  coufin-german  to  Mohammed, 
was  generally  confidered  as  his  fucceffor  :  but 
he  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Ayeflia, 
whom  he  had  once,  with  many  others,  ac- 
cufed  of  incontinence :  and  (he  never  forgave 
him.     Her  father  Abubeker  owed  his  eleva- 


^  Mohammed  received  alfo  a  large  fortune  wiA  Ayeiha, 
ttc  daughter  of  Abubekre :  and  a  ftill  larger  with  the  wi- 
dow Hafiia,  daughter  of  Omar. 
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tion  to  the  Khalifat  chiefly  to  her  addrefs* 
Upon  his  deceafe,  (he  fupported  Omar.  She 
was  the  chief  confpirator  againft  Othman, 
the  iucceflbr  of  Omar,  And  when  Ali,  at 
kngth,  fucceeded  to  the  Khalifat,  {he  headed 
a  formidable  rebellion  againft  him.  She  took 
Bafrah  ;  and  gave  him  battle  near  that  place. 
This  famous  a£tion  is  called  Tumtitjanud^  the 
ia^  6f  the  camel j  from  a  large  white  one, 
upon  which  ihe  was  mounted.  She  rode 
through  the  ranks ;  and,  to  animate  her  troops, 
(he  drove  into  the  thickefl  of  the  battle.  Se-* 
venty  hands,  it  is  faid,  were  ftruck  off,  in  at- 
tempting to  feize  her  bridle*  And,  when 
the  legs  of  her  camel  were  at  length  cut  off, 
the  carriage  in  which  (he  fat  refembled  a  por- 
cupine, from  the  number  of  javelins  and  ar- 
rows with  which  it  was  transfixed.  The 
fuperior  generaKhip  of  Ali  prevailed ;  her  ar- 
my, though  more  numerous,  was  routed ; 
acid  (he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Khalif. 
When  brought  before  him,  he  faid,  **  What 
**  doft  thou  think  of  the  work  of  God  to 
**  thee  ?**  She  anfwered,  "  Thou  haft  con- 
*•  quered,  O  Ali !  be  merciful."  The  ge- 
nerous Ali  did  (how  her  mejrcy.  He  fent 
her  to  Medina,  attended  by  feventy  women 
in  men's  apparel  * ;  where  (he  was  ordered 

*  This  circumflance  is  mentioned  isx  the  TarikUPm$^ 
fimin  I  but  no  reafon  ia  affigned  for  fuch  an  cfcort. 
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to  confine  herfelf  to  her  houie,  and  to  meci>^ 
die  no  more  in  ftate  afiairs.  On  the  death  of 
AUy  however,  ihe  recovered  her  influence: 
and,  many  years  afterwards,  when  Moawiyah 
wiflied  to  n^e  the  Khalifat  hereditary  in  his 
family,  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  fecure  her 
interefl,  by  a  prefent  of  bracelets  valued  at 
150,000  dinars,  near  70,0001* ' 

The  Arabian  women  of  rank  feem  indeed 
to  have  taken  a  very  aAive  concern  both  id 
civil  and  military  affairs.  At  the  battle  of 
Ohod,  where  Mohammed  vrzs  defeated .  by 
the  Pagan  Meccans,  the  referve,  we  find,  was 
ifid  on  by  Henda,  the  wife  of  Abu  Sofian,  a 
man  of  the  firfl  rank*  She  was  accompanied 
by  fifteen  other  women  of  ^(linftion ;  who, 
with  mufic  and  exhortations,  animated  the 
troops,  fiy  their  fpirit  and  reproaches  they 
were  repeatedly  rallied,  when  retiring  before 
Mohammed  :  and  by  them,  in  a  great  mea^ 
fure,  was  the  fortune  of  the  day  decided.  * 

One  of  the  moft  coniiderable  of  the  pro^ 
phet*s  pppofers,  was  a  lady  called  Forka ;' 
who  feems'to  have  anfwered  exactly  the  de* 
fcription  of  a  feudal  peerefs  in  the  middle 
ages  of  Europe*  She  was  poiiefled  of  terri- 
tory, of  a  caflle,  and  of  great  riches  and 
coufideration.  Her  troops  had  checked  the 
inroads  of  the  Prophet's  marauding  parties ;' 
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fliid  Zek),  oactsi  his  chief  generals,  was  ietit 
to  reduce  hfer  to  obedience.  The  defeiKe  of 
ber  caflle  vm  ol^nate :  bat  it  was  at  length 
tafcsB  by  fiorm :  and  the  lady,  with  part  of 
litr  garrifon,  were  killed.  Amongft  other 
captives  was  Foika*s  young  daughter  and 
hdn&;  who,  with  all  her  wealth,  became 
the  prize  of  the  conqueror. ' 

Makt  other  examples  might  be  given ; 
but  it  may  be  lufficient,  for  the  prefent  fub- 
jeft,  to  bbierve  in  general,  that  the  dignified 
behaviour,  which  diftinguiihed  the  Arabian 
women,  long  before  and  after  Mohammed, 
points  clearly  to  a  conrciourne(s  of  their  owm 
Importance :  tp  which  an  habitual  flavery  and 
iubje£tion  could  never  poflibly  have  given 
birth.  < 

NuMB&RLEss  inftances  of  the  confequeoce 
of  women  might  be  brought  alfb  from  Perlia, 
Tartaty,  and  other  Eaftern  countries.  But 
I  muft  again  beg  the  reader  to  remember, 
that  the  limits  of  theie  (ketches  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  enter  into  details ;  or  to  prefent  to 
his  attention  any  thing  bUt  mere  outlines. 
It  IS  certain,  among  other  privileges,  that 
they  poflefled  the  right  of  fucceilion  to  the 
throne ;  and  often  aded  as  regents  during 
the  miiu>rity  of  their  fbns.  Touran  dokht 
add  Azurnii  dokbt,  the  daughters  of  Khofrou 
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Parviz,  were  fucceflively  the  reigning  queens 
of  Perfia,  a  few  years  before  the  Mohamme- 
dan conqiieft. — About  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,-queen  Seidet  was  regent,  during 
the  non-age  of  her  fon,  and  governed  with 
much  wifdom.  When  he  took  the  reins  of 
government,  he  appointed  the  famous  phjfi- 
cian  Avicenna  to  be  his  vizir.  But,  public 
affairs  being  managed  with  much  imprudence, 
the  qiieen  mother,  finding  herfelf  treated  with 
indignity,  retired  from  court ;  and,  raifing  aa 
army,  defeated  her  fon :  whom^  neverthelefs, 
flic  reftored  to  the  throne ;  and  affifted,  from 
that  time,  v^dth  her  councils.  The  kingdom 
flourifhed  whilft  flie  lived :  but,  on  her  death,  . 
the  powerful  Sultan  Mahmoud  of  Ghezna, 
who  had  ever  treated  her  with  much  refpedt, 
attacked  her  diflipated  fon,  and  annexed  Per* 
lia  to  his  empire-  • 

According  to  Abulgazi  Khan,  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  Moguls,  a  prince  could 
not  reign  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age :  on 
which  occafions,  the  Queen  mother  afted  al- 
ways as  regent.  He  gives  an  inftance,  in  this 
place,  of  a  princefs,  named  Alanca,  (from 
whom  Jengiz  Khan  derived  defccnt)  who  go- 
verned her  people,  for  many  years,  during  the , 
minority  of  her  fon.  Turkhan  Khatun,  a 
Tartar  lady,  mother  of  Mohammed,  Sultan 
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of  Kharezm^,  was  a  princefs  of  uncoram(»i 
abilities^  and  had  fuch  an  afcendancy  over  bor 
fon,  that  flie,  in  a  great  meafure,  governed 
the  kingdom ;  which,  before  the  invafion  of 
Jengiz  Khan,  was  confidered  as  the  moft 
powerful  in  the  Eaft :  and  the  court  the  moft 
magnificent  and  polite.  Yet  ladies  of  the  firft 
diflinftion  thought  it  not  inconfiflent  with 
the  delicacy  of  their  fex  to  take  the  field  againft 
the  Moguls.  They  made  alfb  many  Tallies 
during  the  fiege  of  the  capital ;  which  held  out, 
near  twelve  months,  againft  a  prodigious  army 
commanded  by  three  of  Jenghiz  Khan*s  fons. 
And,  when  it  w^s  taken  at  laft  by  affault,  the 
inhabitants,  male  and  female,  retired,  fighting, 
•  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and  from  ftreet  to  ftreet ; 
till,  according  to  the  loweft  computation,  above 
a  hundred  thoufand  were  killed.  The  fpiric 
indeed  of  the  Kharezmian  women,  has  in- 
duced fome  writers  to  confider  them  a^  the 
dcfcendants  of  the  ancient  Aniazons.^ 

The  Vizir  Nczam  gives  many  inftances  of 
the  political  influence  of  the  Women  in  Eaft^ 
ern  courts ;  and  is  at  infinite  pains  to  adviie 
his  fbn  to  pay  to  them  the  higheft  attention. 
He  divides  the  court  into  four  clafles,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  places  the  Women :  and 
obferves,  that  much  of  his  fuccefs  will  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  in  whicK  he  conducts 
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hitnielf  towards  them.  The  firft  clafs  that 
claims  your  notice,  (ays  he,  are  the  Principal 
Women:  the  next,  the  King's  Sons:  after 
them,  the  Great  Omras :  and,  lafl  of  all,  the 
Inferior  Minifters. — Altun  Tafli,  continxies  the 
Vizir,  was  the  firft  Omra  of  the  Divan,  In 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  of  Ghezna. 
When  the  government  of  Kliarezme  being 
vacant,  he  iblicited  the  appointment.  As  he 
was  efteemed  the  chief  pillar  of  the  throne, 
the  court  was  furprized,  that  he  (hould  have 
accepted  it.  And  a  friend  begging  of  him  to 
know,  what  could  induce  him  to  refign  the 
power  he  had  over  fo  vaft  an  empire,  to  take 
the  charge  of  a  corner  :  Altun  Tafh  replied, 
**  By  the  God  who  created  heaven  and  earth, 
"  the  fee  ret  which  I  (hall  how  difclofe  to 
**  you  I  have  not  revealed  to  any  living  foul. 
•*  It  was  the  enmity  of  Jemila  Kandahari, 
"  and  that  only,  which  made  me  give  up  the 
**  power  I  had  over  this  great  empire.  For, 
many  years  have  the  affairs  thereof  been 
under  my  management:  and,  in  that 
•*  time,  whatever  I  tied  (he  unloofed ;  and 
"  whatever  I  unloofed  (he  tied.  What  (he 
*^  refolved  upon  I  was  incapable  of  oppofing; 
^*  and  whatever  (he  oppofed  it  was  in  vain 
**  for  me  to  attempt.  Vexed  with  being  con- 
^*  tinually  foiled,  and  unable  to  apply  a  re- 
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**  oiedy,  the  world  appeared  dark  m  my 
*•  eyes;  and  I  voluntarily  threw  myielf  into 
**  this  retirement,  where  I  truft  in  God  I 
**  fljaH  be  fafe  from  the  efFefts  of  her  refent- 
"  ment."  We  muft  not  fuppofe,  that  this 
female  influence  was  thus  powerful  in  the 
court  of  a  weak  or  a  di^Hpated  prince :  for 
Mahmoud  was  one  of  the  greateft  monarchs 
that  ever  reigned  :  alxnoft  the  whole  of  bis 
great  empire  he  had  conquered  himielf ;  and 
it  was  governed  intirely  under  his  owninfpec- 
tion.  Jemila  Kandahari,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  (p.  207.)  appears  to  have 
been  the  firi3:  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Mahmoud' s  Sultana :  and  her  refentment  a- 
gainft  Attun  Tafh,  was  owing  to  his  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Vizir  Ahmed  ^aiian,  whom  ihe 
patronized*  Gallantry,  at  the  fame  time, 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  concern  in 
her  operations  :  for  Nezam  obferves,  that, 
though  her  favourite  Ahmed  correfpouded 
with  her  often,  they  did  not  fee  one  another 
perhaps  once  in  twelve  months.  * 

Marriage  fettiements  and  portions  given 
with  daughters,   or  filters,   appear  to  be  of 
great  antiquity  in  Arabia :  for,  long   before  * 
Mohammed,  they  had  refined  £>  much  upon 
them,  that  it  became  common,  where  two 
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men  were  obliged  to  give  great  fortunes  with 
their  female  relations,  to  evade  payment,  by 
making  a  double  marriage :  one  efpoufing  the 
daughter  or  fitter  of  the  other ;  and  giving 
his  daughter  or  fitter  in  return.     This  prac- 
tice, which  they  called  Sbigary  probably  with 
the  view  of  encouraging  alliances  among  dif- 
ferent tribes,  or  preventing  too  much  wealth 
from  accumulating  in  particular  families,  Mo^ 
hammed  declared  to  be  illegal  in  the  Alcorant 
— The  fcparate  .property,  or  paraphernalia, 
which  the  wife  enjoyed,  feems  to  have  been 
the  produce  of  fuch  prefents  as  the  bride  re- 
ceived from  her  friends,  or  from  her  future 
huft)and,.   before   marriage.     Thofe   of    the 
bridegroom,  which  were  called  Nukl^  had  no 
fixed  medium ;  being  proportioned  to  his  af- 
fe£lion,  to  his  fortune,  and  often  to  his  otten- 
tation  :  for  it  was  cuttomary  to  fend  thofe. 
prefents,  a  day  or  two  before  the  nuptials, 
with  great  pomp,  from  his  houfe  to  the.  dwel- 
ling of  the  bride.     And  although  the  whole 
might  have  been  carried,  perhaps  with  eafe,. 
by  one  or  two  camels,  horfes,  or  ferVants,. 
they  would  frequently  make  a  proceffion  of 
ten,    twenty,    thirty,   or    more :    every   one 
bearing  fomething,  fet  off  with  ornaments^ 
in  a  gay  fhcwy  manner-  * 

Theik  marriage  ceremonies,  in  the  Eaft,^ 
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feem  indeed  to  have  been^  in  all  times^  at* 
tended  with  nauch  feftivity  and  public  parade. 
All  the  friends  of  both  fsunilies  aiiembled  : 
and,  where  the  fortune  or  the  vanity  of  the 
bridegroom,  or  of  the  father  of  the  bride, 
were  confiderable,  they  were  in  general  very 
expenfive.  The  nuptials  of  perfons  of  high 
rank,  were  aftonifliingly  fplendid.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  Khalif  Almamoun  with  the 
daughter  of  Haflan  Sahal,  governor  of  Ba- 
bylonian Irak,  was  attended  with  almoft  in** 
credible  expence.  Slaves  of  both  fexes,  with 
other  rich  prefents,  were  fent  by  the  gover- 
nor to  every  grandee.  He  defrayed  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  whole  court  and  of  the  Khalif  *s 
guards,  during  that  prince's  refidence  at  Fom- 
malfaleh,  where  Haflan  Sahal  generally  lived. 
The  roads  from  thence  to  Baghdad,  for 
near  a  hundred  miles,  were  covered  with 
mats  of  gold  and  filver  fluff:  and  the  bride's 
head-drefs  was  adorned  with  a  thoufand  pearls; 
each,  (if  there  is  no  miftake  or  exaggeration) 
of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg  or  of  a  lai^e  nut : 
which  the  Khalif  immediately  fettled  on  her, 
as  part  of  her  dower. ' 

Even  upon  ordinary  occafions  it  was  ufual 
to  throw  amongft  ihe  populace,  as  the  pro- 
ceflion  moved  al(mg,  money,  fweetmeats, 
jRowers,  and  other  articles ;  which  the  people 
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catched  in  cloths,  made  for  fuch  occafions, 
ftretched  in  a  particular  manner  upon  frames. 
With  regard  to  the  money,  however,  there 
appears  often  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  oeco* 
nomy  or  rather  of  deception ;  which  proba- 
bly arofe  from  the  neceffity  of  complying 
with  a  cufiom,  that  might  be  ill  fuited  to 
the  fortunes  of  fome,  and  to  the  avarice  of 
others  :  for  we  find,  that  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  collect  bad  money,  called  kelb^  at  a  low 
price,  to  throw  away  at  nuptial  proceflions.  ■ 
The  bride,  on  the  day  of  marriage,  was 
conduced  with  great  ceremony  by  her  friends 
to  her  hufband's  houfe ;  and  immediately  on 
-her  arrival,  Ihe  made  him  a  variety  of  pre- 
ients  ;  eipecially  of  houlhold  furniture,  with 
^  fpear,    and  a  tent.     There  feems   to  be 
a  curious  fimilitude,  in  fome  of  thofe  cere- 
monies, to  cuftoms  which  prevailed  amongfl 
the  old  Germans,  before  they  left  their  fo- 
refls;  as  well  as  among  the  Gothic  nations, 
after  they  were  eftablifhed  in  their  conquefts. 
Tacitus  obferves,   that   the  German   bride- 
grooms and  brides  made  each  other  reciprocal 
prefents ;  and  particularly  of  arms  and  cattle. 
The  gifts  made  to  the  Eaftern  bride  appear 
likewife  to  have  been  upon  the  fame  princi- 
ples with  the  Morgengabcj  or  Morning  gift^ 
which  it  was  common  for  the  European  huf- 
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bandy  in  the  early  and  middle  ages,  to  pre« 
fent  to  his  wife  the  morning  after  marriage* 
i^nd,  whilft  the  dower,  in  both,  feems  to  have 
reverted,  upon  the  death  of  the  widow,  to 
the  kbdred  of  the  huiband,  the  prefents  were 
left  entirely  at  her  own  difpofal.  ' 

A  MAN,  without  the  interpofition  of  the 
kw,  might  divorce  his  wife,  provided  he  paid 
to  her  whatever  dower  had  been  fettled  by 
the  marriage  contradl :  unlefs  he  could  prove, 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  her  affembled  friends, 
that  her  condud  had  given  fufiicient  caufe 
for  the  reparation :  in  which  cafe  her  fortune 
and  fettlements  were  forfeited.  The  wife  had 
alfo  the  fame  power  of  divorce,  if  Ihe  difliked 
her  huiband:  but  then  ihe  relinquifhed  her 
fettlements,  and  returned  all  the  prefents  flie 
had  received  from  him  before  or  after  mar» 
riage.  A  man  might  remarry  his  divorced 
wife,  even  unto  the  third  time;  beyond 
which  it  was  unlawful.  The  form  of  repu- 
diation was  very  concile  :  the  hufband  faying 
only,  "  Get  thee  gone,  I  care  not  for  thee." 
Yet  fimple  as  it  was,  they  confidered  it  as  fo 
binding,  that  if  a  couple  lived  afterwards  to- 
gether, without  the  ceremony  of  a  re-mar- 
riage, it  was  reckoned  infamous,  and  viewed 
in  the  fame  light  as  ajjultery.  • 

Temporary  marriages  are  common  in 
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tnany  parts  of  the  Baft.  The  Arabians  call 
them  Altnutah.  The  Alcoran  ipeaks  ratbec 
equivocally  with  regard  to  them ;  whicjk  has 
opened  a  field  for  much  difierence  of  opinioQ 
among  the  Mohammedan  lawyers.  About 
the  beginning  of  the*ninth  century  they  wer^ 
interdided  by  the  Khalif  Almamoun :  but 
they  were  never  entirely  difcontinued ;  and 
are  now  very  common.  They  are  contra^ed 
by  a  written  indenture^  witne&d  by  the 
Cadhi ;  and  a  certain  fum  is  iettled  up(m  the 
woman,  to  be  .paid  to  her  on  the  expiry  ^ 
the  term  :.  when  the  engagement  may  either 
|pe  renewed  or  finally  diflblved.  The  offspring 
of  fuch  connexions  cannot  inherit  ' 

A  SINGULAR  matrimonial  cuftom,  we  may. 
here  remark,  fbmewhat  refembling  the  above^ 
prevailed  of  old  in  many  parts  of  Europe* 
Men  of  rank,  who  had  loft  their  wives^  h^t 
had  children,  to  avoid  burthening  their  eilates^ 
might  marry  law  born  women ;  who»  bring- 
ing no  fortune,  were  intitl^d .  to  no  dowier« 
Thefe  contrails  ( according  to  Baron  von 
Lowhen)  are  ftill  prevalent  in  Germany; 
where  they  are  ftikd  Left  handed  marriagrs : 
it  being  a  part  of  the  cereaiony  for  the 
bridegroom  to  give  his  left  hand  to  the  bride. 
The  children  of  fwh  marris^es  are  qo(  capa-i 
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ble  of  inheriting  ;  and  bear  neither  the  name 
nor  arms  of  the  father.  * 

We  find  in  Scripture,  that  when  a  man 
died,  leaving  no  ifliie  by  his  wife,  it  was 
fbmetimes  incumbent  upon  his  next  unmar- 
ried brother  to  efpoufe  tfie  widow.  A  cuftom 
fimilar  to  this,  is  not  only  found  among  the 
Arabians,  but  another  flill  more  ftrange.  For 
where  a  father  left  one  or  more  widows,  the 
fons  often  married  them,  provided  they  were 
not  their  own  mothers.  This  ufage  was  fup- 
prefled  by  Mohammed  :  and  it  appears,  even 
before  his  time,  to  have  been  marked  with  a 
degree  of  deteflation  :  the  word  Makt^  which 
denotes  this  fpecies  of  marriage,  fignifying 
alfo  hatred  and  enmity.  Marrying  a  brother's 
widow,  if  childlefs,  is  flill  cuftomary  in  Ibme 
parts  of  Tartary ;  particularly  in  Circaffia, 
And  Abulgazi  Khan  mentions  feveral  princes 
who  had  married  their  ftep- mothers.  He 
&ems  indeed  to  confider  it  as  a  thing  of  courfe  : 
and  particularly  tells  us,  that  0£tai  Khan  mar- 
ried one  of  the  widows  of  his  father  Jcngiz 
Khan.  But  what  has  mofl  furprized  me,  is 
to  find  fb  odd  a  cuftom  prevailing  even  in 
Scotland,  fb  late  as  the  eleventh  century  :  it 
being  mentioned  by  Lord  Hailes  in  his  Annals ; 
who  fuppofes,  that  it  might  have  originated 
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from  avarice,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heir  from 
the  payment  of  a  jointure. ' 

An  inftitution,  we  are  informed,  was  ia« 
produced  or  revived  among  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars  by  Jengiz  Khan,  which  appears  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  principles  of  found 
political  wifdom:  two  families,  though  aU 
their  children  were  dead,  being  permitted  to 
form  a  matrimonial  aUiance,  by  marrying  the 
deceafed  fon  of  one  to  the  deceafed  daughter 
of  the  other.  Thefe  nuptials  had  often  moft 
falutary  confequences ;  hoftile  tribes  having 
been  united  by  this  imaginary  tie,  when  all 
other  means  of  pacification  had  fsdled.  And 
they  feem  even  to  have  viewed  it  with  more 
fuperftitious  veneration  than  if  the  parties  had 
been  alive :  confidering  any  breach  of  treaty, 
after  this  ideal  contract,  as  drawing  upon 
themfelves  the  vengeance  of  the  departed  fpi- 
rits. — The  ancient  Perfians,  from  a  notion  that 
married  people  were  peculiarly  happy  in  a  fu« 
ture  flate,  ufed  often  to  hire  perfons,  to  be 
efpoufed  to  fuch  of  their  relations  as  had  died 
io  celibacy,  • 

It  may  not  be  quite  foreign  to  the  prefent 
fubjeft,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  fome 
peculiarities  in  the  drefs  of  Eaftern  women ; 
as  even  from  thence  ibme  frefli  lights  may  be 
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thrown  Upon  the  female  chdxz&er.      In  ai| 
countries  where  drefs  has  arrhred  at  any  de* 
gree  of  refinemelt^t,  whatever  is  confidered  as 
Z  beauty  \cill  generally  be  imitated  by  art^ 
where  nature  has  denied  her  bounty.  To  this 
^neral  propei^fity  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
lace-^paintihg^  patches^  the  bolftering  of  the   . 
petticoats,  faUe  hair,  and  the  feathered  orna^ 
isients  of  the  head :  all  which  we  difcover 
very  early  in  the  Eaft.     From  the  defcription 
^f  Jezebel,  and  frottx  various  other  paffages 
in  the  Old  Teftament^   we  find,  that  face-- 
panting  was  then  faihionable  among  wonien 
O^f  rank  :  and,  from  thefe  words  of  Jeremiah, 
(ch.  iv.  30.)  **  Though  thou  rendeft  thy  face 
♦*  \^ith  painting,  in  vain  (halt  thou  make  thy- 
•*  felf  fsur ;"  we  plainly  difcover,  that   the 
Jewifh  women  had  then  carried  it  to  the  vi- 
cious excefs^  of  even  rending  and  disfiguring 
iheir  f^ices,  by  repeated  and  intemperate  ufe.  ^ 
The  words  in  Arabic  and  Perfian^  which 
exprefs  painting  in  all  its  fbges,  are  very  nume* 
iDus«     They  paint  their  cheeks  and  alfo  their 
nails  with  red ;  the  reft  of  the  face,  the  neck, 
and  the  arms,  with  white  ;  and  their  eyes,  in 
a  particular  manner,  with  black,  to  give  them 
a  fine  luftre.     Eye-painting,   we   find,   was 
common  in  Ezekiel's  time,  (cb.  xxiii.  40.)  ^ 
*•  Thou  didft  wafh  thy  felf,   paintedft  thine 
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•*  eyes,  and  deckedft  thyfelf  with  ornaments.*** 
The  particular  colours  which  the  Women  of 
Paleifine  ^e£l:ed,  are  not  mentiooed:  but, 
among  the  Piirfians  and  Arabians,  we  find  not 
only  red,  black,  and  white,  but  even  faffitmr 
and  other  yellow  wafhes  for  the  face.  Their 
hair  they  comb  with  great  care ;  ^ad'  they 
highly  perfume  it  with  odoriferous  unguents 
or  pomatums.  Tire-women  are  much  em- 
ployed: and  there  zve  even  females,  whofe 
only  buiinefs  is  to  clean,  thin,  and  iharpefi 
the  teeth.  • 

Among  other  faihions^  which  may  poffibly 
have  been  borrowed  from  Afia,  are  ornamen^ 
tal  patches.  Black  moles  on  the  face  have 
been  long  coniidered  as  a  (ingular  beauty  in 
the  Eaft.  We  have  only  to  look  into  the 
Arabian  and  Perfian  poets  for  innumerable  in^ 
fiances  of  the  enthufiaOn  with  which  they  ad«- 
mired  this  fancied  elegance.  That  the  ladies 
would,  of  confequence,  ufe  every  art  to  imi- 
tate a  beauty  fo  highly  prized,  is  extremely 
natural :  and  hence,  perhaps,  arofe  thefalhioa 
of  fubflitutiug  imprinted  marks,  or  patches  of 
black  (ilk,  to  counterfeit  nature.  Upon  the 
fame  principles  we  may  account  for  th«  inm« 
ber  of  words  in  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  Ian* 
guages  which  (ignify  bolftering  or  quilting  of 
the  petticoats,  to  give  an  appearance  of  that 
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fine  {well  below  the  walft,  which  thofe  people 
efteem  as  one  of  the  greateft  elegancies  of  the 
female  ihape.  Falfe  hair  is  alfo  frequently  al« 
luded  to ;  and  feathers  appear  to  have  been 
more  generally  worne,  than  they  were  even 
lately  by  the  ladies  of  England.  ^ 

I  HAVE  now  in  my  poileiiion  a  valuable 
Eaftern  manufcript,  the  property  of  General 
Carnac,  Governor  of  Bombay ;  which  he  pur- 
chafed  when  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company's  forces  in  Bengal,  for  looo 
rupees  (125  1.)  *  It  contains  extrads  from 
the  fineft  authors,  efpecially  Periian :  fome  of 
which  are  ornamented  in  the  Eaftern  manner, 
with  drawings  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
their  poems.  Some  of  the  faces  have  confi- 
derable  merit :  and  the  drefs  of  the  Princefles, 
when  unveiled,  has,  in  miany  refpe^ls,  a  ra- 
femblance  to  fbme  of  the  faihions  of  Europe. 
They  are  often  drawn  without  any  head-drcfs : 
the  hair  dark ;  and  the  ringlets  waving  down 
over  their  neck  and  fhoulders.  They  have  fre- 
quently round  their  heads  a  kind  of  diadem, 

*  I  embrace  this  public  opportunity  of  expreffing  my 
fenfe  of  varioui  marks  of  politenefs  which  I  have  received 
from  Geoeral  Carnac ;  and  particularly  the  obliging  man- 
ner in  which  he  offered  me  the  unlimited  ufe  of  a  moft 
valuable  coUedion  of  Eaftern  manufcripts. 
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fet  with  precious  ftones  ;  from  which  rife  one 
or  more  tufts  of  feathers  :  the  quills  of  which 
are  iet  in  fockets  of  gold  and  gems.  Some* 
times  they  have  a  fhort  ftubbed  appearance  ; 
and  ibmetimes  they  are  long,  and  flow  grace- 
fully backwards.  They  wear  fometimcs  noie* 
jewels,  which  thofe  who  have  not  been  accui^ 
tomed  to  them  can  never  think  a  beauty.  They 
have  alfb  ear-rings,  not  only  in  the  lob,  but. 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ear.  Their  neck- 
laces confift  of  many  rows  of  jewels,  the  lowed 
of  which  hang  down  over  the  boibm.  Their 
drefs,  in  general,  when  the  upper  garment  is 
laid  alide,  is  fitted  exadlly  to  the  (hape ;  and 
ieems  nearly  to  refemble  what,  I  believe^  is 
called  a  Jefuit ;  buttoning  down  the  breaft^ 
covering  the  neck  pretty  high,  and  the  arms 
down  to  the  wrifts.  There  is  fometimes  a 
large  fquare  jewel  on  the  fore  part  of  the  arm, 
a  little  below  the  fhoulder.  Their  girdles  are 
very  broad,  generally  made  of  fine  leather ; 
and  covered  entirely  over  with  embroidery  and 
gems.  Their  robes  are  long  and  flowing  be* 
hind  :  and  their  ancles  are  often  encircled  with 
a  ring  of  gold,  ornamented  with  jewels.  Upon 
their  head  they  wear  fometimes  a  low-crowned 
cap,  terminating  in  a  point,  round  which  they 
wreathe  feveral  folds  of  fine  linen  or  filk;  to 
the  top  of  which,  when  thty  go  abroad,  they 
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fallen,  with  a  gold  bodkin,  a  veil  which  covers 
the  face  and  i  great  part  of  the  bod/.  There 
are  few  of  the  female  feces  which  have  not 
6ne  or  two  black  moles  or  artificial  marks ; 
which  the  Perfians  name  Khal^  and  the  Ara- 
bkns  Mjf^A.-— Women  of  inferior  rank,  who 
cannot  purchafe  jewels,  make  their  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  of  fmall  (hells, 
or  beads  of  different  coloured  glafs.  \ 

It  may  be  obferved,  before  we  finifli  this 
article  of  drefs,  that  face  and  eye-painting  are 
alio  in  ufe  among  the  men;  who  pay  the 
fame  attention  to  their  beards,  which  the 
Women  pay  to  their  hair.  They  perfume 
them  highly,  and  often  tinge  them ;  fbmetimes 
of  a  fine  red,  Ibmetimes  with  fafFron,  and  with 
various  other  dyes.  Red  was  the.  favourite 
colour  of  Mohammed,  Abubeker,  or  Omar  : 
and  their  example  was  greatly  followed.  ^ 
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SECT.    III. 

Of  the  Paffhe  Obedience  of  Afatics.  Hhe  dif 
iingulfhlng  manners  of  the  Eqfi  and  Weji  not 
ahways  attended  to  by  the  learned.  Mr. 
Bryants  criticifm^  on  this  headj  con/idered. 
Implicit  fubmijiou  of  the  Carmathians  to 
their  chiefs.  And  of  the  AJJaJJins  or  fub* 
je£ts  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

^TpHAT  ftcady  fyftcm  of  conftitutional  go- 
veromeat^  founded  upon  laws,  which^ 
whilft  it  ^ves  to  the  monarch  a  fblid  dignity^ 
points  out  to  the  fubjeft  the  happy  medium 
between  rational  obedience  and  abjd%  fubmif* 
fion,  haSy  in  all  times,  been  imperfe£Uy 
known  in  the  Eaft.  There  the  deipotifm  of 
the  prince,  checked  only  by  the  momentary 
and  4e(iiltory  refiftance  of  the  people,  alter- 
nately curbs  and  unreins  the  (pint :  and  places 
the  Afiatic  chara&er  in  lights  fb  oppolite,  that 
we  muft  not  be  furprized  to  find  a  lingular 
mixture  of  {kvifhudTs  and  freedom  in  the 
defaiption  of  the  fame  people. ! 
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A  PROPER  attention  to  diftinguifhing  cha«« 
rafteriftics  is  not,  however,  alwajrs  to  be 
found  in  the  remarks  of  the  learned.  They 
too  often  decide  with  precipitation.  They 
form  their  ideas  of  Afiatic  objects  by  the  flan-* 
dard  alone  of  ancient  and  modem  Europe; 
and  treat  perhaps  rather  too  lightly  whatever 
is  foreign  to  their  own  line  of  obfervation.  It 
is  with  pain  that  I  find  my felf  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  bringing  this  obfervation  home  to  Mr. 
Bryant ;  and  of  differing  fb  often  and  fb  point- 
edly from  a  gentleman,  whole  erudition,  op- 
portunities, and  ingenuity,  properly  aireSled^ 
might  have  greatly  extended  our  knowledge, 
and  happily  guided  our  reiearches  into  the 
darker  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  man.  But, 
wedded,  with  ibme  fuperflition,  to  one  lan- 
guage, and  to  one  fet  of  writers,  he  looks 
proudly  down  upon  all  fcience,  without  his 
own  pale ;  and  considers  fa&s,  perfectly  con* 
fiflent  with  Eaftern  manners,  as  precifely  on 
a  level  with  the  Tales  of  Mother  Goofe.  * 

To  illuftrate  the  oppofite  fenles  of  the  fame 
words,  in  different  dialefts  of  Arabiay^i  had 
introduced  kito  my  Diliertation  (p.  5.)- a  (hort 
anecdote  of  the  King  of  Arabia  Felix  and  an 
envoy.  This  has  given  Mr.  Bryant  field  for 
a  pretty  difplay  of  humour.  He  has  embel- 
lifhed  my  (iniple  tale  with  a  very  facetious 
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counterpart.  And  as  it  may  poffibly  amufe 
the  reader,  to  avoid  doing  him  injuftice  by 
any  attempt  to  abridge  it^  I  (hall  throw  the 
whole  into  the  notes  *.  * 

*  **  The  ftory,  p.  v.  concerning  the  envoy,who  was  fent 
to  the  Tobba  of  Arabia^  is  equally  extraordinary  and  en- 
tertaining.   The  prince,  it  feems,  upon  the  envoy  being 
introduced,  laid  to  him,  T'heb,  hejeated.  But  this,  in  the 
dialedl  of  the  perfon  fpolcen  to,  unluckily  fignified— -^rm- 
pitcti  yourfilf :  which  proved  an  unfortunate  circumftance. 
For  the  poor  envoy,  with  ajmguktr  difirenctfrnr  the  orders 
rf bis  fivireigHj  went  and  threw  himfelf  from  the  wall  of 
tile  caftle,  and  broke  his  neck.    Now  the  commands  of 
princes  ought  without  doubt  to  be  heeded :  yet  I  believe 
in  this  cafe  few  would  have  (hewn  fuch  fingular  difennct 
at  fa  fudden  warning.    One  ihould  think,  that  a  perfon 
would  have  hefitated  a  little,  and  have  made  Ibme  (mall  in- 
quiry before  he  had  ventured  all  for  nothiikg.  In  later  times 
a  fenfible  man  may  have  Ihewn  a  miftaken  regard ;  and 
have  been  led  into  an  errour :  but  hardly  into  one  fo  fiital, 
as  that  mentioned  above.    However  there  have  been  faSs 
fomewhat  fimilar :  and  as  nothing  fets  ofF  a  hiftory  to 
fuch  advantage,  as  its  parallel,  accept  what  follows  by 
way  of  illuftration  :  for  the  precife  truth  of  which  I  will 
not  vouch  :  but  give  it  you  as.  I  receive  it. .  The  perfon 
concerned  is  fuppofed  to  have  been,  like  the  man  above, 
an  envoy :  one,  who  refided  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  :  but  of  what  country  is  not  faid :  though  from 
bis  great  politenefs  fome  judgment  pay  perhaps  be  formed. 
He  is  repiefented  as  very  infirm,  and  gouty  :  and  at  the 
fame  time  troubled  with  a  painful  retention.     The  MSS, 
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It  is  a  happy  talent,  we  inuft  confefs,  to 
trifle  gracefully.  Yet  how  few  poiiefs  it ! 
Below  indeed  we  find  a  vein  of  pleafantry, 
which  we  do  not  difcover  every  where.  And, 
as  my  poor  (lory  has  happily  breathed  this 
vein,  it  would  be  wron^  to  regret  the  infertion 
of  it.  Were  it  even  irreconcileable  with  his- 
tory zttd  manners.  It  happens,  however, 
not  only  to  be  recorded  by  many  Afiatic  wri-* 
ters,  as  well  as  by  D'Herbelot,  Sale,  and 
other  European  Orientalifts;  but  is  in  fuch 
perfect  conformity  with  diat  enthuiiaftic  de* 
ference,  which  people  have  been  known,  even 
in  later  tiiAes,  to  pay  to  the  mod:  dreadful 

in  which  he  h  mentioned,  deftribes  hiioi  in  the  fdloMng 
manner.  Hi  was  a  very  agid^  end  a  very  c^/Hvt  Lord: 
midf9  marnd  in  bis  buis  and  in  Bis  ancles  iffitb  the  gcuij 
that  he  could  Jumt  Jimsd.  One  dofj  when  he  was  in  Prity 
ChamkeTj  the  ^ueenU  Mjejlie  noting  his  infimitiesy  fayd 
unto  him :  Good  my  Lordy  I  wijhj  that  you  could  procure 
yourfelfajloel.  Hi  not  truly  efprehensBng  her  Grocers  mean-' 
ing  tbrougb  defatdt  of  language  f  hkt  thinking  of  his  frivati 
maUtdfj  went  inconeimnt  homo :  and  toot  Jo  many  laxatives^ 
inemasy  and  cathartics^  that  he  was  weU  nigi  tilted.  And 
though  they  gave  him  Hippocrrfs^  and  many  corMal  apo%emSj 
yet  from  AUhallowtide  to  Saint  Swithin  bis  bowels  were  Hie  a 
bkdder.  Nor  did  they  rectner  themfehes  in  a  year^  they  were 
fo  angered  and  aggrieved.  Whatever  miftake  may  have  been 
made,  we  fee  here  the  ntmoft  complaifiince :  and  this  too, 
let  me  tell  you,  in  very  critical  chrcumftances.    Nothing 
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commands  of  their  chiefs ;  that,  were  the 
beft  faAs^  which  fupport  the  learned  gentk^ 
man's  Cuthiu  Syjiemy  but  half  as  well  ground- 
ed, his  caftle's  ftrength  mij^t  laugh  a  (iege 
to  fcom. ' 

I  SHALL  mention  a  few  examples.  The 
Carmathians  were  a  powerful  Se£t  of  Arabian 
Schifmatics ;  who  began  to  appear  towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century ;  and,  before 
the  concluiion  of  the  following,  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  fome  of  the  fineft  pro- 
vinces of  Babylonian  Irak.  About  the  year 
pjo,  after  ravs^ng  the  territory  of  Mecca, 
plimdering  the  city,  defilbg  the  temple,  and 
deilroying  near  40,000  people;  their  prince^ 

could  be  nore  proper,  than  die  regard  (hewn  to  the  fup- 
pofed  gnood  wiflies  of  a  princefs }  whofe  wilhes  were  efteem* 
ed  equd  to  commandi^  But  I  muft  confefs,  when  a  re- 
gard of  AU  fort  it  otfioded  to  hanging  or  drowning,  or 
to  breaking  one^s  neck,  it  feema  to  b6  carried  rather  coo 
far.  And  wbateyer  fenfe  of  duty  a  perfon  may  entertain,  yet 
I  ihould  imagine,  that  he  would  think  twice,  before  be  im* 
plicitly  obeyed :  for  a  leap  down  a  precipice  is  no  jefting 
matter.  In  good  truth,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  free* 
]y>  hiftorie$  of  this  fort  are  very  little  fuperior  to  thofe  ot 
chat  refpedable  lady.  Mother  Goofe.  On  this  account, 
I  ihould  imagine,  that  in  your  future  publications  they 
bad  better  be  omitted,  left  the  Perfians  ihould  be  efteemed 
as  great  fablers  as  the  Greeks." 
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Abu  Thaher,  had  the  boldnefs  to  appear  be-* 
fore  Baghdad  with  only  500  horle.  The- 
Khalif *s  general  marched  out  to  feize  .him  at 
the  head  of  30,000  men ;  but  before  he  at- 
tacked him,  he  fent  an  officer  to  fummoa 
him  to  furrender.  ^'  H6w  many  men  has 
"  the  Khalifs  general  ?"  fays  Abu  Thaher. 
*^  Thirty  thoufand,'*  anfwers  the  officer* 
**  Amongft  them  all,'*  returns  the  Car- 
mathlan  chief,  *'  has  he  got  three  like 
**  mine  ?"  Ordering  his  followers  then  to  ap- 
proach, he  commanded  one  to  ilab  himfelf, 
a  fecond  to  throw  himfelf  from  an  eminence, 
and  a  third  to  leap  into  the  Tigris.  He  was 
inftantly  obeyed,  and  all  of  them  perifhed. 
Then  turning  to  the  officer  ;  "  He  that  has 
*^  fuch  troops  values  not  the  number  of  his 
*^  enemies/'  And  indeed  thofe  determined 
men,  furprized  that  night  the  Khalif 's  army ; 
who,  over  confident  in  their  numbers,  kept 
no  guard,  and  obfervcd  no  precautions.  Num- 
bers were  flain ;  the  refl  difperfed ;  and  the 
General  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  Abu 
Thaher,  he  chained  him  amongft  his  dogs. ' 

There  is  not  a  hiftorian  of  the  Cruzades, 
European,  or  ACatic,  who  does  not  mention 
the  SheikhuTjebel,  or  the  Old  Man  of  tht 
Mountain.     This  was  a  name  given  to  a  dy*^ 
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nafty  of  Princes,  who  reigned  in  Perfian  Irak 
from  about  the  year  1090  till  1255.  The 
fubje^s  of  thofe  chiefs  were  fb  entirely  de- 
voted to  them,  that  they  put  themfelves  to 
death,  like  the  Carmathians,  without  the  leaft 
hefitation:  an  inftance  of  which,  iimilar  to 
the  former,  is  related  by  feveral  Moham* 
medan  writers.  When  Haffan  Sabah  *,  the 
founder  of  this  dynafty,  had  become  formid- 
able, the  Sultan  Malekfliah  Jelaleddin,  £nu*> 
ruTomra  to  the  Khalif  of  Baghdad,  fent  an 
embaflador  to  require  his  fubmiffion.  HafTan^ 
without  making  an  immediate  reply,  defired 
one  of  his  attendants  to  poignard  himfelf ; 
and  another  to  leap  from  the  battlements  of 
the  tower.  He  was  immediately  obeyed: 
when  turning  to  the  embaflador,  "  Seventy 
**  thouiand  are  thus  attentive  to  my  com- 
•<  mands.     Let  this  be  my  anfwer.*' ' 

Th£S£  chiefs,  from  the  devoted  enthu- 
fiafin  of  their  followers,  became  the  terror 
of  all  the  neighbouring  princes ;  whom  they 
laid  under  contribution  :  for  death  was  gene- 
rally the  confequence  of  their  difpleafure. 
Their  fubjeds  would  afliime  any  difguife,  and 

penetrate  into  any  place,  fearlefs  of  the  con- 

♦ 

*  From  the  name  of  Hajfan^  it  is  poi&ble  the  word 
AJpiJfa  may  be  derived. 
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fequences,  prcmded  they  could  fucceed  in  the 
murder  ^hey  were  fent  to  execute.  Amongft 
many  great  men  who  fell  by  thefe  aflaifins, 
were  Amer  Billah  Khalif  of  £gyptf  Moftar- 
ihed  Khalif  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Vizir  Ne- 
;Mm  ul  Mulk,  whom  I  have  fo  often  men* 
tioned.  The  great  Saladin  very  narrowty 
efcapcd.  He  was  attacked  by  three  of  them 
in  his  tent,  and  was  wounded ;  but  having 
great  ftrength  of  arm,  he  feized  them,  and, 
calling  to  his  guards,  th^  were  fbon  di(^ 
patched.  \ 

The  murder  of  the  Marquis  of  Montfer- 
rat,  by  two  of  thofe  men,  makes  a  ^reat 
£gure  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Cruzades*  They 
had  diiguiied  themfelves  like  Chriftian  Monks, 
and  fbhbed  hun  in  the  ftreets  of  Tyre, 
when  returning  from  dining  with  the  Bifliop 
of  Beauvais.  They  were  immediately  feized; 
and  put  to  the  moft  excruciating  torture :  but 
they  fufiered  death  without  making  any  con* 
feifion*  As  our  Richard  I.  was  then  at  open 
variance  with  the  Marquis,  the  fufpicion  of 
many  of  the  Princes  of  the  Cruzade  &11 
heavy  upon  him ;  which  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  he  addrefled 
the  following  curious  letter  to  Leopold  Duke 
of  Auftria. ' 
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fo  Leopold  Duke  of  Auftria^  the  Ancient  of 
the  Mountain  wijbetb  health. 

^^  SiNCB  many  kings  and  princes  beyond 
^^  feasy  blame  Richard  Ki^  and  Lord  of 
^^  England,  concerning  the  death  of  the  Mar« 

quis  of  Montferraty  1  fwear  by  the  eternal 

God,  and  by  the  law  which  we  hxAAj  that 
^^  Richard  is  no  way  to  bknie  in  this  reiped^ 
^^  and  that  the  death  of  the  Marquis  h$p* 
^^  pened  as  follows* 

^^  On£  of  our  brotherhood  was  coming  ia 
'^  a  (hip  from  Saltelia  to  our  territories,  and 
*^  happened  to  be  forced  into  Tyre  in  a  fiorm« 
^^  Upon  this,  the  Marquis  ordered  him  to  be 
^^  put  to  death,  and  dien  he  feized  all  his 
^^  money.  Thereupon  we  fent  our  ambaiia- 
*^  dors  to  the  Marquis,  widi  orders  to  de« 
^^  mand  the  money  of  our  brother,  and  fa* 
<  \  tisfadion  for  his  death,  which  he  hod  upoQ 
^^  Reginald  the  prince  of  Sidon ;  whereas  we 
^'  had  informed  ourfelves  by  friends^  whom 
<^  we  could  truft,  that  the  Marquis  him&lf 
^^  had  ordered  the  murder  to  be  committed^ 
<^  and  the  money  to  be  taken  away. 

^^  We  dierefore  fent  another  ambafiador, 
^^  and  him  he  was  going  to  throw  ioto  the 
^^  fea ;  but  our  friends  hurrying  him  out  of 
^'  Tyre,  he  came  back  to  us  in  all  hafte,  and 
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"  told  us  how  he  had  been  treated.  We^ 
**  from  that  hour,  determined  to  kill  the 
**  Marquis,  and  we  fent  two  of  our  bre- 
**  thren,  for  that  purpofe,  to  Tyre,  who 
•*  killed  him  openly,  almofl:  in  the  fight  of 
**  all  the  people  of  that  city. 

**  Such  were  our  motives  for  the  death  of 
^*  the  Marquis :  and  we  affure  you,  with 
**  great  truth,  that  Richard  king  of  Eng- 
^^  land,  was  no  ways  blameable  for  the  death 
*^  of  that  Marquis ;  and  they  who  have  done 
^^  harm  to  Richard  on  that  account,  do  it 
^^  without  juflice,  and  without  reafbn. 
•  ^^  B  £  alliired,  we  will  kill  no  man,  in  this 
<*  world,  for  reward,  or  for  money,  unlefs 
^*  he  firft  injure  us.'* 

-  The  examples  which  might  be  brought  of 
the  deiperate  obedience  of  thofe  men  are  in- 
numerable. Almoft  every  Eaflern  potentate, 
in  felf-pitfervation,  found  himfelf  under  the 
neceflity  of  making  magnificent  prefents  to 
the  SheikhuTjebel.  The  knights  Hofpitallers 
and  Templars  alone  fet  him  at  defiance  ;  and 
even  compelled  him  in  turn  to  pay  to  them 
an  annual  tribute  :  for  he  well  knew,  that 
thofe  republican  orders  could  never  want  a 
head ;  and  that  the  afTailination  of  one  or 
more  Grand  Mafters  might  fei-ve  only  to  ex-- 
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aiperate,  vdthout  weakening,  thole  formidable 
bodies.  * 

» 

Yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  im- 
portance of  thofe  princes  could  never  have 
refted  alone  upon  their  own  ftrength.  De- 
voted and  fearlefs  as  their  fubjedls  might  be, 
the  pow6r  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  po- 
tentates cduld  foon  have  crushed  them.  But 
their  private  views,  jealoufics  and  refentments, 
feem  to  have  operated  with  them  in  a  manlier 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  which  has  long  actuated 
the  ftates  of  Europe ;  and  given  a  confeqiience 
to  the  Barbary  pirates,  to  which  their  own 
force  alone  could  never  have  afibrded  them  the 
leaft  pretenfions.  Even  Saladin,  who,  in  re- 
venge for  their  attempt  upon  his  life,  laid 
wafte  the  country,  and  demoliihed  the  capital 
of  the  aflkfllns,  was  induced,  from  fbme  per- 
fbnal  confideration,  not  only  to  pardon,  but 
even  to  proteft  them.  And  they  fubfifted 
with  more  or  iefs  power,  till  the  year  .1255,. 
when  they  were  exterminated  by  the  Tartar 
prince  Houlagou,  grandfonof  JeogizKhan.  A 
few,  however,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  the. 
trade  of  murder,  efcaped  the  general  ruin  *  : 

*  Some  of  the  ^tb£nMj  who  fled  from  the  fword  of 
Iloulagou,  eftabliihed  themfelves  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
zenderan  00  the  Cafpian  feai  where  they  were  deftroyed  by 
Tamerlane  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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for  in  the  year  izyij  our  Edward  L  who 
had  taken  the  crofs  whilft  heir«apparent^  waa 
daogeroufly  wounded  by  one  of  thofe  wretches 
in  his  own  apartments  at  Aeon.  T];ie  aflailin^ 
it  was  fuppofedy  had  beetx  hired  by  the  Mo* 
hammedan  governor  of  Joppa,  by  whom  he 
was  fent  to  Edward,  under  pretence  of  nego* 
ciating  a  truce :  in  confequence  of  which, 
having  free  accefs  to  the  Prince's  perfon,  he 
fuddenJiy  aflaulted  him,  and  ftabbed  him  on 
the  fhoulder:  but  Edward  grappling  with 
the  villain,  threw  him  down,  and  difpatched 
him  with  his  own  dagger,  ^ 

These  few  fa£i:s,  of  undoubted  authority, 
will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  bring  fufficiently  with* 
in  the  line  of  probability  The  Miftaken  Obe-^ 
dience  of  the  Arabian  Envoy :  and  fatisfy, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  learned  critic,  that 
Epidetus  was  right,  when  he  faid,  that 
every  thbg  had  two  handles :  one,  by  which 
it  might  be  held ;  the  other,  by  which  it  could 
not.  Now,  though  the  facetious  gentleman  has 
ihown  us,  that  he  underfiands  perfedly  well, 
rjfu  quatere  populum ;  yet  as  he  pofiefles  alfo 
the  happy  talent  of  fbmetimes  agreeably  mif^ 
taking  the  right  handle,  the  oM  philofopher^s 
advice  might  perhaps  be  worth  attending .  to. 
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Freedom  of  fpeech  in  the  Ea/l.     Injiances  of 
the  deference  of  Jfiatlc  princes  to  the  com^ 
plaints  of  their  humbleji  JidjeSls.    Anecdote 
of  Sultan  Mabmoud.    DeJlruSlion  of  a  gang 
of  dangerous  banditti.     Anecdotes  of  the 
Khalif  Haron  Arrajhid.  ^he  barbarity  of  this 
prince  to  hisf^er  and  Vizir.    Ithe  undaunted 
graiefulmfs  of  an  old  man.    Anecdotes  of 
Hejj/ye^  an  Arabian  governor.     Feneration 
for  ideots  in  the  Eafl.     Probable  origin  of 
Royal  Jejiers. 

^HOUGH  the  fyftem  of  Eaftern  go* 
vcmment  vefts,  too  often,  the  almoil 
unlimited  ufe  and  abufe  of  power,  in  the 
hands  of  men,  whofe  frantic  caprice  is  a 
dreadful  fatire  upon  human  nature ;  we,  ne« 
verthelefs,  frequently  difcover,  among  the 
princes  of  Ada,  not  only  an  uncommon  defe- 
rence to  the  complaints  of  their  fubjeds ;  but 
many  inftances  where  the  moft  ferocious  ty- 
rants have  borne,  without  reieutment,  the  &- 
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vcreft  truths  and  the  keenneft  farcafms,  when 
delivered  with  a  bold  fpirit  and  a  ready  wit. 
As  a  kind  of  counterpart  to  the  preceding 
fe&ion,  I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter,  with  a 
few  mifcellaneous  anecdotes  on  this  head, 
without  much  attention  to  connection  of  fub- 
jed,  or  chronological  order. ' 

The  great  defert  of  Naubendigan,  which 
ftretches  between  Perfia  Proper  and  Kho- 
jrafTan^  had  long  been  infefted  by  banditti, 
who  robbed  the  Caravans,  and  murdered  the 
merchants.'  About  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  fbon  after  Perfia  had  been 
conquered  by  Mahmoud,  Sultan  of  Ghezna, 
a  Caravan  was  plundered;  and,  amongfl  thofe 
who  fell,  was  the  fon  of  a  widow.  The  poor 
woman  immediately  fet  out  for  Ghezna,  and 
demanded  juftice  of  the  Sultan  for  the  life  of 
her  ion.  Mahmoud  heard  her  complaint  with 
attention  ;  and  then  told  her,  that  Irac  being 
far.  removed  from  his  feat  of  government,  it 
was  impoffible  to  remedy  every  difbrder  which 
might  happen  at  fuch  a  diftance.  "  Why 
**  then,  fays  the  widow,  doft  thou  conquer 
*'  more  than  thou  canft  govern  ?  Will  not 
**  an  account  of  this  be  required  of  thee  at 
**  the  day  of  judgment  ?'*  Struck  with  the 
Juftice  of  the  widow's  reply,  Mahmoud  was 
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not  ofI^nde4».  He  made  her^  oa  the  contraiy^ 
rich  prefenrs,  and  promi{ed  her  fpeedy  juftice. 
He  haftened  immediately  to  I^hahan,  and 
iflued  a  proclamation,  promifing  fecurity,  in 
peribn  and  property,  to  all  travellers  through 
the  defert.  Many  ^merchants  flocked,  in  con- 
fequence,  to  Ifphahan :  but  when  the  caravati 
was  ready  to  depart,  they  were  furprifted  to 
find  only  a  hundred  foldiisrs  appointed  for 
their  guard.  They  reprefehted  to  the  Kijig, 
that  the  robbers  were  fo  numerous  and  f3 
bold,  that  a  thoufand  would  be  quite  infufB* 
cient.  He  knew  however  the  meafures  he 
had  taken,  and  deiired  them  to  depart,  with 
afilirance  of  perfeft  fafety.  The  Sultan  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  privdtely  ordered  a- number 
of  hampers  of  moft  choice  fruits- to  be  poi* 
foned,  and  gave  orders  to  the  commander  of 
the  guard  to  halt  in  a  certain  place*  where 
the  banditti  generally  made  their  attack  ;  and 
there  to  unload  the  fruits,  under-  pretence  of 
drying  them  in  the  fun.  This  was  done: 
and  the  robbers  fbon  appearing,  the  guard,  as 
they. were  ordered,  fled.  As  nothing,  in  thofe 
fcorching  defert s,  could  be  more  tempting 
than  fuch  cool  and  delicious  fruits,  the  thieves 
knowing  that  the  caravan  might  be  ibon  pver-* 
taken,  allowed  them  to  move  on ;  ind  de- 
voured  the  fruits,  with  fQ  little  moderation 
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<yr  caotbtt^  that,  before  they  ^puki  diicorer 
dbe  pQiioD,  it  hegm  to  operate ;  and  all  of 
them  perilled  on  the  fpot.  I 

Ths  Khalif  Haron  Arrafliid  was  aceofted 
one  day  hy  a  poor  woman^  who  comphuned^ 
that  his  feldierg  had  pillaged  her  houfe,  and 
Imd  wafte  her  grounds.  The  Khalif  defired 
her  to  recoiled  the  wprds  of  the  Alcoran^ 
^^  That  when  princes  go  forth  to  battle,  the 
^'  people  through  whole  fields  they  pafs  nauft 
«*  fufier/'— "  Yes,  fays  the  woman;  but  it 
^^  is  alio  written  in  the  fame  book,  that  the 
^^  habitations  of  thoie  princes,  who  autho^ 
^^  rize  injuftice,  (hall  be  made  delblate.'*  This 
bold  and  juft  rq^iy  had  a  powerful  tSed:  upon 
the  Khahf  $  who  ordered  immolate  and  am- 
ple reparation  to  be  made.  * 

Ar&ashid  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greateft  princes  that  ever  reigned;  and  his 
temper  was  in  general  merciful  and  generous. 
But  one  action  of  dreadful  and  unrelenting 
cruelty  muft  ever  remain  an  indelible  ftain 
upon  his  memory.  GiafTar  his  Vizir,  of 
the  noble  family  of  Bermeki,  was  efteemed 
the  moft  eloquent  orator,  the  beft  wri« 
ter,  and  the  fineft  gentleman  in  the  empire. 
The  Khalif  delighted  in  his  company,  and 
made  him  a  partner  in  all  the  amufements 
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of  hi«  kifom  hours.  That  prince  had,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  amiabk  and  accomplished 
fifter  named  AbaiSt;  in  who&  conrerfatioa 
he  took  alio  uncommon  {^(ure«  The  com- 
pany of  his  ^vDurites,  the  Khalif  wiihed  to 
enjojr  tc^ther.  But  this  the  etiquette  of 
Eafter n  courts  denied ;  as  nothing  but  an  al«* 
liancc  with  the  royal  family  could  give  GiadFar 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  inner  apartments^ 
To  remove  this  obftacle,  Arrafliid  had  re- 
Courfe  to  a  iingular  expedient.  He  gave  Abafla 
to  GiafTar  in  miurriage^  but  ftri^ly  enjoined 
him  never  to  approach  her  but  in  his  pre- 
fence.  Under  this  painful  reftraint  they  for 
fome  time  lived.  But  nature  at  length  proved 
too  powerful  for  the  Khalifas  commands. 
They  deceived  his  vigilance :  and  Abafia  be- 
came with  child.  She  was  delivered  without 
difcovery :  but,  bdng  betrayed  fay  a  female 
flave,  ihe  was  driven,  with  ^ominy,  from 
the  royai  palace ;  and  reduced  to  wander,  in 
the  mofl  wretched  attire,  to  beg  the  preca- 
rious charity  of  the  meaneft  .  fubje£t  of  hef 
ilern  and  unrelenting  brother.  Giaf&r  was 
beheaded.  His  family,  his  dependents,  his 
domeftics,  were  impriibned,  butchered,  and 
profcribed  :  and  death  was  denounced  againft 
every  perfon,  who  even  dared  to  mention  the 
£imily  name.  Yet,  fuch  was  the  veneration  in 
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which  the  generous  Bermicedes  had  been  held 
by  all  ranks,  that,  abfolute  as  the  Khalif  was^ 
his  commands  were  here  difregarded/  Aa 
old  man  in  particular,  named  Mondir,  who, 
during  their  prolperity,  had  received  from 
them  many  favours,  went  every  day  to  the 
deferted  dwelling  of  the  unhappy  Giafiar; 
where,  from  a  mound  of  ruins,  he  expatiated 
to  thoufands  of  grateful  hearers,  on  the  vir- 
tues and  beneficence  of  thofe  illuflrious  men. 
The  Khalif,  in  a  rage,  ordered  at  laft 
Mondir  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  con- 
demned him  to  inflant  death.  The  old  man 
did  not  complain  of  the  fentence  :  he  begged 
only  to  fpeak  a  few  words  before  he  died. 
The  Khalif  confented  :  when  Mondir  made 
no  apology ;  he  promifed  no  change  of  fen- 
timents ;  and  he  aiked  not  for  mercy.  But 
he  enlarged  upon  the  benevolence  of  thofe  un-* 
fortunate  noblemen,  with  fuch  pathetic  elo- 
quence, that  even  the  Khalif  was  touched  at 
length;  and  he  not  only  pardoned  the  old 
man,  but  gave  him  a  golden  plate,  which 
ivas  placed  before  him  :  on  receiving  of 
which,  Mondir,  proftrating  himfelf  before  the 
Khalif,  ^^  Behold,  fays  he,  even  in  this,  a 
*^  new  favour  from  the  noble  Bermicedes/*  * 

Hejjajb  was  an  Arabian  of  diftin£tion, 
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remarkable  for  military  abilities,  eloquence, 
and  cruelty.  He  wsfs  governor  of  Arabia  and 
of  Babylonian  Irak,  towards  the  end  of  the 
feventh  century:  and  he  ruled  with  almoft 
independent  power.  So  great  was  his  (everity, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  put  to  death  120,000 
people ;  and  to  have  had  50,000  more  in  his 
prifbns  when  he  died.  Yet  many  ftories  are 
told  of  him,  which,  tyrant  as  he  was,  Ihew 
that  he  could  eafily  forgive  a  freedom  of 
Ipeech,  if  accompanied  with  Ipirit,  naivet^, 
or  wit.  Having  lofl:  his  attendants  one  day 
at  the  chace,  he  met  an  Arab  pafluring  his 
camels,  and  begged  of  him  a  little  water; 
**  If  you  want  water,  faid  the  Arab  furlily, 
**  draw  it  for  yourfelf ;  for  I  am  neither  your 
"  companion  nor  your  flave.'*  The  governor 
accordingly  alighted  ;  and  having  fatisfied  his 
third,  entered  into  converfation  with  a  man, 
whofe  humour  he  thought  Angular.  Among 
other  queftions,  he  afked  him  what  opinion  he 
entertained  of  the  Khalif.  "  I  think,  fays 
"  the  Arab,  that  he  is  a  very  wicked  prince.'* 
—  "Why?"  —  *' Becaufe  he  has  fent  us 
**  Hejjaje,  the  moft  execrable  governor  under 
"  heaven."  The  governor  was  filent ;  but, 
his  attendants  foon  after  appearing,  he  or- 
dered them  to  bring  the  Arab  along  with 
them.     Next  day  he  feated  him  with  him  at 
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table,  and  defired  him  tQ  eat  freely*    ^^  God 
^^  fend,  fays  the  Arab,  the  end  of  the  repa(l 
^^  may  be  no  worie  than  the  beginning.^'-— - 
^^  Do  you  recoiled):,  iays  the  governor,  what 
"  you  faid  yefterday  ?'* — "  Yes,  yes,  replies 
**  the  Arab,    May  God  profper  you  in  all 
"  things ;  but  as  for  the  fecret  of  yefterday, 
«<  take  you  gpod  care  not  to  divulge  it  to 
"  (Jay/' — ^*  Well  then  I  will  not ;  but  of 
*^  two  things  you  muft  chufe :  either  to  at- 
^^  knowledge  me  as  your  mafto:,  9nd  I  will 
**  retain  you  in  my  fervice ;  or  I  will  (end 
^^  you  to  the  Khalif,  and  inforn^  him  of  youi 
*'  fpeech." — **  There  is  9  third  courie,  re- 
•* joins   the   Arab,    which   is   worth   them 
"  both/*—."  What  is  that  ?'' — "  Send  me 
*^  home,  and  pray  God,  that  we  may  never 
•'  fee   one   another  more.'*     The   governor 
fmiled  at  the  blunt  humour  of  the  man  ;  and 
difmiiled  him  agreeable  to  hi$  wilh^  with  a 
prefent  of  a  thoufand  dirhems.  —  Infi)rmers 
having  told  Hejjaje,    that  Ziad,   a  man  of 
rank,  had  publicly  and  vehemently  exclaimed 
sgainft  his  proceedings,  he  immediately  or- 
dered him  to  be  feized  ;  and  demanded  whe- 
ther he  had  not,  in  a  certain  garden,  wilhed 
that  God  might  turn  his  face  black,  that  bis 
head  were  ftruck  off,    and  his  blood  ipilt. 
^^  Thofe,  fays  Ziad^  who  have  repeated  mj 
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**  \<rord$,  have  bean  very  exaft :  but  they 
*^  (hould  have  told  you  alfo,  that  I  was  then 
*^  under  an  arbor,  admiring  fome  excellent 
^*  grapes,  which  were  hot  ripe  :  fo  1  wlfhed 
**  them  ihftantly  black  in  the  face,  that  1 
**  might  cut  off  their  heads,  and  Ihed  the 
**  blood  of  the  vine."  Tne  ingenuity  of  the 
turn,  {a  much  pleafed  tlie  governor,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  dooming  him  to  death,  as  he  pur« 
pofed,  he  took  him  imihediately  into  favour. 
-^Having  quelled  a  rebellion,  the  governor 
had  o'rdferedf  the  chiefs  to  be  put  to  the  fword ; 
when  one  of  them  cried  out,  **  Hejjaje,  I 
**  appeal  to  your  juftice." — "  Upon  what 
**  ground  r*"^^^^  Our  general  hiving  one  day 
**  reviled  you,  I  told  him  he  did  wrong.**—- 
**  Have  you  any  witnefs  of  this  ?"  —  "  i 
**  have,"  pointing  to  one  of  his  condemned 
companions. — "  Is  it  true  ?**  fays  the  gover- 
nor, addreffing  himfelf  to  the  officer  appealed 
to. — ^**  It  is,"  replied  he. — "  And  why  did 
•*  not  you  do  as  much  as  that  man?"  — 
•*  BeCaufe,  returned  he  fiercely,  you  were  mine 
^*  enemy." — Hejjaje,  inftead  of  rcfenting  this 
boldnefs,  pardoned  both  :  the  one,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation :  the  other,  for  the 
undauntednefs  with  which  he  had  fpoken  the 
truth. — ^The  rigour  of  this  governor,  whole 
humour  was  i^  general  his  only  rule  of  pon- 
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du£i:,  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  num- 
bers he  deftroyed  :  and  it  is  difficult  to  read 
the  hiftory  of  fuch  men,  without  execrating 
a  iyftera  of  government,  which  could  thus 
expofe  the  lives  and  properties  of  fubjeds, 
unprotected  by  fixed  laws,  to  the  wanton 
phrenzy  of  an  utffeeling  defpot.  Yet  the 
manners  of  the  times  may  furnifh,  perhaps, 
fbme  apology  for  barbarites  which  ftrike  the 
humane  with  horror.  Hear,  upon  this  head, 
the  fentiments  of  this  haughty  chief  Loud 
complaints  having  gone  abroad  of  his  vio* 
lence,  he  Ambled  the  people ;  and,  mounts 
ing  his  tribunal,  he  thus  harangued  them  : 
^  God  has  now  given  me  dominion  over  you. 

*  If  I  exerciie  it  with  feverity,  think  not, 
^  when  I  am  gone,  that  your  condition  will 

*  be  mended.  As  you  live,  you  ought  ever 
^  to  be  cru(hed  :  for  God  has  many  fervants : 
^  and,  when  I  am  no  more,   another  will 

<  come,  who   may  execute  his  orders  ftill 

*  more  fternly.     If  you  wifh  your  governors 

<  to  be  moderate  and  merciful,  be  ye  juft^ 

*  and  obey  their  commands.   Your  own  con-^ 
^  duA  muft  be  the  bafis  of  your  good  or  bad 

^  treatment.     A  prince  may  be  compared  to 

<  a  mirror.  All  that  is  ieen  in  him  is  mere- 
'  ly  the  reflexion  of  furrounding  objeds.    If 
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*^  you  are  virtuous,  he  will  be  mild.    If  you 
^^  are  corrupted,  he  muft  be  a  fcourge.*'  • 

Tamerlane,  whofe  common  frying  it 
was,  that  a  fbvereign  could  never  be  fafe  upon 
bis  throne,  unlefs  it  was  furrounded  with 
blood:  who  could,  with  indifference,  make 
pyramids  of  heads  ;  and  bake  thoufands  alive 
in  a  mud  pye,  or  pound  them  in  a  mortar : 
this  Tamerlane  could  yet  liflen,  without  refent-* 
ment,  to  the  raillery  of  pOets,  the  cenfure 
of  the  learned,  and  the  perfbnal  infults  of 
real  or  pretended  fools.  To  the  circumftances 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  diflertation  (p.  igz^  &c.)  many  might 
be  added  ;  but  1  (hall  only  now  obferve,  that 
the  fuperftitious  refpedt  which  Eaftern  people 
have  entertained  for  ideots,  is  wonderfuK 
Their  fayings  have  been  confidered  as  border- 
ing upon  infpiration  ;  and,  in  this  idea,  they 
have  been  indulged  with  an  uncommon  free- 
dom of  fatirical  licence.  This  lingular  de- 
gree of  veneration  which  has  been  (hewn  for 
natural  ideots,  might  often,  we  may  eafily 
believe,  induce  artful  men  to  counterfeit  fol-« 
ly ;  either  to  advance  their  fortunes,  or,  to  give 
them  the  power  of  fpeaking  freely  their:  fen- 
timents,  with  impunity.  And,  to  this  caufe, 
I  think,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  trace  the  ori- 
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gin  of  Royal  Jeftdfs.  At  wk^t  penoi  the 
King^s  fool  was  introduced  into  Ewopean 
courts,  it  is  not  material  at  prefent  to  enquire : 
but  we  find  him  in  the  £aft  m  the  dghth 
OBOtury ;  and  he  was  probably  much  older. 
At  the  court  of  the  Khalif  ArraAid  there  wa» 
one  named^  Bahakil  Aln>ejnoun ;  fome  o^ 
wfacie^  £iyings  have  been  preserved.  He  ap<i 
peais  to  have  pofle^d  vivacity,  rn%  and  ob- 
fervatson  ;  and  ha  was  pernMtted  to  take  eve* 
ij  kind  of  licence  with  the  KhaKf  and*  his 
courbars.  ^^  I  wi1}i,  fkys  Ar>ra(hid  ta  him 
^f  one  day,  you  could  procure  aie  a  lift  of  aH' 
"  the  fodfr  in  Baghdad/* — «♦  That  wouW  be 
*^  difficult,  Coxpmander  of  the  Faithful ;  but 
*?  if  you  dcfire  to  know  the  wife  men,  the 
^^  qatalogue  naay  be  foon  completed^.'* — A 
courtier  telling  him,  that  the  Khalif  had  given 
him  the  charge  of  all  the  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  monkeys  in  his  dominions ;  **  The 
*'  Commander  of  the  Faithful  has  given  me 
**  then  a.  very  extenfive  ciiarge  :  for*  it  com- 
**  pri^ends  his  whole  empire ;  and  you  are 
**  one  of  my  fubjc<9:s,'* — ^Entering  one  day 
into-  the  prefcnce*  chamber,  and  finding  the 
throne  empty,  he  feated  himfelf  on  it :  when 
the  officers  in  waiting  perceiving  him,  pulled 
lum  down,  and  baftinadoed  him  out  of  the 
halL     Bahalul  fell  a-crying ;  and  the  Khalif, 
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foon  after  appearing^  enqtxired  into  tixe  mat** 
tcr#  The  officers  told  him,  that  it  was  ofl 
acooont  of  a  few  blows  he  had  received  for 
his  inlblence.  ^*  No,  fays  the  fool,  my  com** 
^  pkinxngs  arife  not  from  the  blows :  they 
••  are  catrfed  by  my  compaffion  for  the  Com** 
"  mander  of  the  Faithful :  for  if  I  have  re« 
^  ceived  fb  many  bafUnadoes  for  fitting  upon 
**  that  throne  bat  for  one  minute  in  ray  life,  • 
**  how  many  fhould  he  endure,  who  mount; 
^  it  every  dhay  ?"  ^ 

A  itFAL  or  af!e6led  fool,  during  thr  reign 
of  this  prince,  had  the  prcfumption  to  catf 
himfelf  God  Aknighty.  The  Khalif  think- 
ing  him  an  impoflor,  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  before  him  ;  and,  that  he  might  dif- 
covcr  the  truth,  he  faid  to  him ;  *^  A  fellow 
^^  the  other  day,  who  aflumed  the  manners 
"  of  an  ideot,  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  of 
^^  God,  I  had  him  immediately  tried,  when 
**  his  impofhire  appearing  evident,  I  com- 
^  manded  his  head  to  be  flruck  off." — **  You 
♦*  did  right,  replied  the  fool,  and  like  a  faith- 
**  fbl  fervant  of  mine  ;  for  I  never  gave  that 
*•  ftUow  a  commiflion  to  be  my  prophet.**  The 
ready  coolnefs  of  the  anfwer  left  the  Khalif 
at  a  lofs  how  to  decide :  he  inclined  therefore 
to  the  merciful  fide  :  and  the  fool  was  dif- 
mifl&d.  * 


^    J 
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When  Mahmoud  Sultan  of  Ghezna  con* 
quered  India,  he  had  diftreffed  the  people 
greatly  by  plundering,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
tributions and  taxes  which  he  impofed.  Whilft 
he  was  one  day  fitting  in  his  Divan,  in  con- 
verfation  with  his  nobles,  a  fool  wandered  into 
the  hall ;  and,  ftaring  wildly  around,  fpoke 
piuch  to  himfelf,  but  took  no  particular  no- 
tice of  any  perfon.  The  prince  obfcrving 
him,  defired  his  officers  to  aik  him  what  he 
wanted.  He  faid,  that  he  was  hungry ;  and 
wiflied,  of  all  things,,  to  eat  a  roafted  Iheep's 
tail.  The  Sultan,  in  a  frolic,  ordered  them  to 
caufe  a  particular  kind  of  radifh  to  be  roafted, 
much  refembling  in  fhape  thofe  tails,  which 
in  feveral  Eaftern  countries  are  very  fat,  and 
of  an  extraordinary  fize.  It  was  accordingly 
prefented  to  the  fool,  who  devoured  it  vora- 
cioufly.  The  Sultan  then  alked  him,  how  he 
liked  it:  to  which  he  anfwered,  *' That  it 
**  was  exceedingly  well  drefied;  but  he  could 
**  eafily  perceive,  that,  under  his  government, 
"  the  fheeps  tails  had  no  longer  the  fatnefs, 
"  nor  the  excellent  flavour,  for  which  they 
**  were  famous  in  former  times/*  —  Mah- 
moud felt  the  poignancy  of  the  anfwer  ;  and 
gave  immediate  orders  to  relieve  the  people  of 
many  burthens  under  which  they  groaned. 
Eccentric  fayings  indeed  from  eccentric  men^ 
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we  fhall  often  find,  will  more  powerfully  in« 
fluence  a  haughty  prince,  than  the  moft  ie- 
rious  remonftrances  of  his  minifters,  or  the 
loudeft  murmurings  of  his  people.  I 

The  bounds  of  my  volume,  and  an  atten-* 
tion  to  more  important  engagements,  make 
me  here  take  leave  of  thefe  fubje£ls ;  which 
to  fbme  indeed  may  poilibly  appear  trifling. 
Yet,  from  fuch  (light  obfervances,  we  (hall 
often  judge  more  truly  of  the  genius  of  a 
people,  than  from  more  (olid  objects :  for,  as 
Selden  juftly  remarks,  if  we  throw  a  ftraw 
into  the  air,  we  may  ea(ily  (ee  how  the  wind 
fits ;  which  we  (hall  not  do  by  cafting  up  a 
Aone*  i 


^Rd     0rssEitirAti6Nr: 
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Rea/onsfor  ibe  Remarks  in  the  preceding Jheefs. 
Introduction  to  a  further  examittation  ofMr^ 
Bryanfs  Mythology^ 

IT  was  an  excellent  maxim,  which  Lord 
Bacon,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  other  philofophers 
fuccefsfully  adopted,  not  only  to  promote  fci- 
ence  by  experiments  and  other  modes  of  con- 
vincing proof;  but  to  throw  out  conjedures 
upon  fuch  ipeculative  points,  as  they  had  not 
fufficient  opportunities  or  leifure  to  inveftigate 
fully  :  with  the  view  that  thoie  conjectures^ 
properly  purfued  by  men  of  reflexion,  might 
lead  in  time  to  Ibme  important  difcovery.  +    * 

f  To  fome  obfcure  hints  upon  Attraefitn^  thrown  out 
by  Lprd  Bacon,  the  world  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  indebt- 
ed for  the  great  NnutmoH  Sjiftm. 


ir  W9S  in  iiQit^tkia  of  thofe  gceftt  aMO^ 
thftt  I  hftve,  iQ  the  pnsceding  fleets,  hazard^ 
ed  iome  lopfe  thought?  on  fevpral  iubjeds^ 
which  to  me  appeiured  to  be  either  new,  or 
capable  of  being  plai^  in  a  new  light*  If 
founded  even  on  miftak^,  J  apprehended  tbejr 
could  do  no  harm :  but^  U  oonfiileadt  with 
reaibn,  they  might  (end  to  ibme  improve* 
pxent.  As  (ketches  only  dbey  were  dd^ped ; 
and  merely  9s  fuch  I  wifli  them  to  be  confi- 
dered.  The  variety  of  topics^  upon  which  I 
have  touched^  and  the  limits  to  which  I  was 
neceflarily  confined^  were  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated for  deep  criticifm,  or  esteniive  enquiry. 
Such  indeed  was  never  my  intention*  My 
abilities^  a  few  weeks,  and  a  few  pages, 
could  not  allow  me  to  entertain  the  idea.  My 
chief  ohjcdi  was  to  aflift  ftudents  in  £aftern 
tongues,  'with  fuch  remarks  as  came  within 
my  line  of  obfervation  :  my  next^  to  remove^ 
if  I  could,  the  prejudices  pf  the  learned,  by 
pointing  to  lights,  which  Eaftera  erudition* 
judicioufly  applied,  might  pofiibly  throw  upon 
many  branches  of  uie^l  knowledge.  ^ 

But  I  fbon  perceived,  that  this  iecondary 
objed  could  not  fuddenly  meet  with  fuccefs. 
\  difcovered,  that  there  were  faihions  in  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  fidhions  in  dre&  :  that  ibmc 
Ipd  the  tafte  ;  that  n^aoy  followed  implicitly 
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their  opinions  :  and  that  few  cared  to  be  iin* 
gularly  conipicuous  in  deviating  from  the  re- 
ceived mode.  When  a  writer  high  in  the 
ton  pronounces  boldly  his  opinion,  it  becomes 
immediately  a  kind  of  watch- word.  It  flies 
wide  abroad  :  the  echo  reverberates  from 
every  quarter :  and,  as  a  polite  writer  *  juft- 
lyobferves,  "A  lucky  word  in  a  verfe, which 
**  founds  well,  and  every  body  gets  by  heart, 
**  goes  further  than  a  volume  of  juft  criti- 
*'  cifm.*'  Boileau  happened  to  fay  Something 
of  the  Clinquant  of  ^q[fo  and  of  FirgtPs  gold ; 
and  the  magic  of  the  line  overturned  at  once 
the  folid  and  well  built  reputaticHi  of  the  Ita* 
lian  poets.  * 

Now,  though  I  cannot  find  out,  how  the 
excellence  of  one  clafs  of  writers  can  be  in- 
jured by  the  excellence  of  another  \  yet  the 
bare  fufpicion  of  merit  in  Eaftern  authors 
feems  to  be  viewed  as  high  trealbn  againft  the 
majefty  of  Grecian  learning.  The  courtly 
writer  of  the  New  Svftem  of  Ancient  Mythology 
has  faid,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  into  them 
for  information  :  he  has  likened  their  hiftories 
to  the  Tales  of  Mother  Goofe  §  :  he  has 

■ 

*  Dr.  Hurd,  Biihop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  on 
Chivalry  and  Romance,  p.  84. 

%  This  watch- word  has  already  got  abroad.    See  what 
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addpted  the  maxim,  De  railler  d*un  plaifant  qui 
ne  fait  pas  nous  plaire:  and,  with  nearly  the 
fame  knowledge  of  thofe  writers,  which  an- 
other ingenious  gentleman  had  of  Strabo  and 
Plutarch,  he  feems  to  fing,  with  him. 

Tour  Straw-hcysj  and  Bki-turks^  and fiicb  fort  ofjiuff! 
Egad^  Id0t*t  value  them  one  pinch  offnuff. 

Peremptory  indeed  are  the  decifions  of  this 
learned  gentleman,  upon  every  ground.  But 
as  I  have  of  late  feen  much  reafon  to  fufpeft 
mere  aiiertions  ;  and  to  think,  that  an  undif- 
tinguifhing  deference  for  high  authorities  has 
ever  tended  to  propagate  error,  to  damp  dis- 
covery, and  to  check  improvement  in  every 
fcience  :  I  have  freely  differed  from  him,  and 
from  many  able  men  ;  wherever  I  have  feen 
caufe,  or  found  arguments  to  fupport  my  opi- 


nions. * 


To  counteract,  in  fome  meafure,  the  C/w- 
quant  of  fo  great  a  writer,  I  had,  in  the  for- 

it  is  to  be  a  writer  of  ton  /•  The  authors  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  May  1778,  after  a  Ihort  but  polite  review 
of  my  Difli»tation,  come  in  upon  me  at  the  end  with— « 
^*  As  to  the  marvellous  (lories  he  relates,  they  feem  truly 
**  Perfian  or  Arabian  tales ;  and,  to  fpeak  freely,  (as  Mr, 
'*  Bryant  fays)  are  very  little  fuperior  to  thofe  of  that  re- 
«*  fpe£bable  lady  Mother  Goofc."  —  Ah  !  vraiment^  que  ce 
mem  Monfuur  Bryant  eft  unfort  mauvais  flaifant ! 
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mer  part  of  my  Difiertation,  attacked  iae  Ra^ 
dkals ;  I  had  glanced  at  his  Sjiftem ;  and  I 
bad  endeavoured  to  (how,  how  doubtfully 
qualified  he  was  to  judge  of  the  point  in  que^ 
tion.  This,  it  is  true,  has  fbmewhat  ruffled 
him :  but  he  tries  to  carry  it  handfbmely •  He  is 
indeed  a  meny  man.  Another  merry  man,  in 
a  periodical  publication,  has  already  iaid  fb  ; 
and  it  muft  be  true||«  Yet  the  learned  gen- 
tleman is  £bmetimes  a  little  fad  or  fb.  Some«- 
thing  like  an  April  day :  now  raining,  now 
ihining :  laughing  with  one  eye  and  crying 
with  the  other.  He  ieems  to  wonder  much 
what  I  had  to  do  with  his  Sjifiem :  and,  if  he 
bad  given  me  a  few  good  reafi>ns,  I  (hould  per- 
haps have  wondered  too.  I  wiih  he  had  prefix- 
ed, to  his  book,  the  patent  which  gives  him  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  differing  in  opinion  from 
all  the  world.  For,  I  was  really  miftakeo 
enough  to  fuppofe,  that  the  right,  which  I 
had  to  diflent  from  him,  was  precifely  equal 
to  the  right  which  I  had  to  diiTent  from  a 
Newton  or  a  Mouteiquieu :  and  I  iiippoied  it 
to  be  precifely  equal  to  that  right,  which  the 

t  After  jadulg^g,  fays  this  other  man  of  humour,  a 
ytixk  of  pkafantry  which  one  would  not  have  expe^cd 
from  the  author  of  the  Andtsfii.  -*  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  May  17789  p«  213. 
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learned  gentleman  himfelf  has,  with  equal 
freedom,  and  more  triumph,  exercifed  in.'con- 
demning  the  {yftems  of  a  Pezron,  of  a  Wife, 
and  of  other  ingenious  men.  * 

That  the  Mythology  flood  more  in  the 
fore  ground  of  my  Differtation,  arofe  entirely 
from  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  learned 
author  had,  en  clinquant j  depreciated  without 
reaibn,  and  without  knowledge,  languages 
which  I  thought  it  juft  to  fupport.  He  had 
framed  a  Syjlem^  which  had  in  contemplation 
vaft  objects  indeed.  It  was  defcribed  as  the 
^^fi^  9f  hlfiory  ;  the  Jlandard  of  crlttcifm ;  and 
the  guide  to  the  Jiudles  of  youth  +•  The  dark 
labyrinth  of  the  early  ages  was  his  objeft  of 
refearch  ;  and  etymological  analyfis  his  great 
clue  of  conduft.  His  fcene  of  a£lion  lay 
chiefly  on  Afiatic  ground ;  yet  Afiatic  lan- 
guages he  afFefted  to  defpife.  He  fubflituted 
definitions,  which  no  man  ever  knew ;  and 
he  flieltercd  himfelf  behind  the  vifionary  fliade 
of  an  inexifting  tongue.  —  Yet  in  thofe  ne- 
glefted  languages,  I  fancied  there  were  figni- 
cations  expreflive  and  unforced,  which  might 
illuftrate  remote  antiquity.  I  fancied  there 
were  many,  which,  better  than  thofe  he  had 
chofen,  might  have  enlightened  the  darknefs 

t  Mythology,  Vol.  III.  Pref.  p.  vL  &c« 

Bb 
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of  his  ingenious  Syftem  :  and  I  fancied  there 
could  be  no  impropriety  in  fubmitting  fuch 
definitions  for  public  approbation  or  cenfure.  \ 

All  this  has  much  hurt  the  learned  au-» 
thor.  He  has  addrefled  to  me  ^n  Apology  J ; 
where  I  am  accufed  of  mifunderftanding  his 
plan.  He  has  faid  that  I  had  not  read  his 
book  ;  and  he  has  challenged  me  to  a  deeper 
inveftigation.  I  wifti  then  to  convince  him 
that  I  have  read  his  book  :  and  it  is  poflible 
he  now  may  think  too  much.  I  have  been 
led  to  confider  his  Syjiem^  at  large,  with  more 
attention  :  and  what  before  feemed  to  be 
merely  improbable^  I  now  conceive,  upon  his 
own  grounds,  to  be  irreconcileable  with  the 
Sacred  Writings  ;  to  be  unfupported  by  rea- 
fon  ;  to  be  inconiiilent  with  itfelf.  In  a  word, 
to  be  impojjible.  * 

To  fupport  thefe  pofitions  I  now  proceed. 
And,  as  I  wifli  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  general  readers,  whofe  line  of 
ftudy  may  not  have  led  them  to  Oriental  pur- 

X  This  Apobgy  was  never  pubUJhtd :  it  was  whtfpergd 
abroad  :  and  was  perhaps  not  intended  for  my  infpe^lion. 
Accident  alone  informed  me  of  it*s  exiilence  :  and  to  the ' 
politenefs  of  our  much  refpe£led  Vice  Chancellor  and  Dr. 
Kennicott,  I  was  indebted  for  the  perufal.  This  is  a  new- 
mode  of  apologizing.  — *  There  is  certainly  humour  in  this 
learned  gontleman. 
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fuits,  I  fiiall  arrange  my  obfervations  under 
difl^rent  heads,  that  the  chief  lines  of  evi- 
dence may  not  be  interfefted  and  obfcured  by 
fuch  etymological  difquiiitions,  as  fome  part  of 
the  fubjeft  may  ftill  require.  ^ 


S  E  C  T.     II. 

Incor^Jlmcy  in  the  Chronology  of  the  Analyfu^ 

AS  chronological  accuracy  ought  ever  to 
form  the  ground-work  of  every  rational 
hiAorical  dedudlion,  it  (hould  apparently  have 
been  an  obje£i:  of  peculiar  attention  in  the 
conftruAion  of  a  Syflem^  which  was  to  reform 
all  former  fyftems  ;  to  render  fuperfluous 
every  future  fyftem ;  and  to  clear  up  the  per-, 
plexing  difficulties,  which  had  long  embarraf- 
fed  our  greateft  men  in  the  chronological  line. 
But  this,  I  am  apprehenfive,  is  rather  to  be 
wifhed  for,  than  to  be  found,  in  the  New 
Analyjis  of  Ancient  Mythology.  * 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  expedition  of  his 
Cuthites^  two  great  eras  ought  to  have  been 
fludied  with  care.     I  mean  thofe  of  the  Uni-- 

Bbz 
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verfal  Delt^Cy  and  of  the  Dwifion  of  the  Earth 
among  the  pofterity  of  Noah.  As  we  can 
have  no  true  lights  to  guide  us  to  thoie  great 
events,  but  the  Books  of  Mofes,  it  cannot  be 
improper  to  enquire  how  far,  with  regard  to 
thefe,  the  principles  of  the  AnalyJU  are  juft* 
And  here  it  may  be  necellary  to  premife,  as 
the  learned  gentleman  does  not  appear  to  have 
fufficiently  attended  to  circumftances  of  fb 
much  confequence  to  his  hypothefis.  That 
two  lyftems  of  Chronology  have,  for  a  long 
time,  chiefly  divided  the  attention  of  the 
Chriflian  world :  the  Patriarchal  Genealogies, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  thofe 
adopted  by  the  Septuagint.  It  is  foreign  to 
the  prefent  queftion,  to  enter  into  the  difcuf^ 
fion  of  a  fubjeA,  on  which  fo  many  learned 
men  have  di&red :  but,  as  the  Hebrew,  from 
which  our  tranflation  is  made,  has  long 
been  almoft  generally  received  into  common 
ufe,  it  feems  to  be  incumbent  upon  every 
writer,  who  chufes  to  depart  from  that  fyf- 
tem,  to  aflign  his  reafons,  and  to  inform  his 
readers,  upon  what  canons  he  propofes  to 
proceed.  This  however  the  learned  gentle- 
man has  not  done :  neither  has  he  adhered  to 
any  regular  flandard.  He  has  taken  the  range 
of  many  volumes  :  and  his  extradts  are  copi- 
ous.   But  their  jarring  chronologies  he  feems 
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.to  have  followed  without  reflexion ;  and  to 
hare  involved  himfelf  in  a  labyrinth  of  per- 
plexity,  which  ma£:es  him  at  variance  with  the 
Bible»  with  its  verfions,  and  with  himfelf.  By 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Deluge  happened  in  the 
year  of  the  Creation  1656:  by  the  Septua- 
gint,  in  2262  :  and  both  agree  in  fixing  the 
Diviiion  of  the  Earth  to  the  days  of  Peleg.  ^ 
The  Miration  of  the  pofterity  of  Noah  to 
the  different  regions  aiSgned  to  them  by  di* 
vine  appointment,  the  learned  gentleman  la- 
bours to  prove,  as  the  leading  point  of  his 
Syjlem^  to  have  been  an  event  prior  to  the 
Babel  Difperfion.  .  And  this  Migration,  on  the 
authority  of  Eufebius,  he  has  placed  in  the 
year  of  the  world  2672,  when  Noah  was 
930  years  old.  But  in  another  place,  tranfcrib- 
ing  from  Epiphanius,  he  fuppoies  Noah  to 
have  refided  with  his  pofterity,  befdre  the 
Migration  659  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Ararat,  where  the  ark  is  faid  to  have 
refted  after  the  Deluge  *.  Thefe  fafts  and 
dates  he  confiders  as  undifputed ;  he  reafons 
from  them,  and  makes  them  the  ground- 
work of  his  fubfecjuent  pofitions.  • 

*  Mr.  Bryant,  after  obferving  that  the  diftribution  of 
the  earth  was  by  divine  appointment,  quotes  the  follow-^ 
ing  words  of  Eufebius,  **  The  diftribution  of  the  earth 
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Now  let  us  try  their  validity.  And  firff, 
by  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible*  The 
Flood,  as  before  obferved,  happened  in  the 
year  1656  :  Noah,  being  then  600  years  of 

'^  happened  in  tbiiwotboufandjbe  hunibreiandjivinty'fecond 
«  year  of  the  creation,  and  in  the  nin$  hundred  and  thif" 
**  tietb  year  of  the  Patriarch's  life.  Then  it  was  that 
**  Noah,  by  divine  appointment,  divided  the  world  be- 
^'  tween  his  three  fons," — ^The  like  is  found,  he  adds,  in 
Syncellus,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers. —  Many  of  the 
Pathers,  fays  Mr.  Bryant  afterwards,  were  of  opinfon, 
that  they  (the  pofterity  of  Noah)  did  not  for  fome  age^ 
quit  this  region.  According  to  Epiphanius,  they  re- 
mained iit  the  vicinity  of  Ararat  for  five  generations,  dur- 
ing the  fpace  of  Jsx bundrtd hndj^-nine years .  "After 
*'  the  ark,  upon  the  decreafe  of  the  waters,  had  refted  up<< 
^  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  upon  that  particular  emx- 
^*  nenoe  called  Lubar,  which  bounds  the  countries  of 
'*'  the  Armenians  and  Cardueans  j  the  region  where  it 
^'  fettled  became  the  firft  place  occupied  by  mankind, 
^*  Here  the  Patriarch  Noah  took  up  his  refidence,  and 
^*  planted  the  vine.  In  this  place  he  faw  a  large  progeny 
^  defcend  from  him,  children  after  children— to  the  fifth 
**  generation,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hundred  and  fifty-nine 

**  years." As  the  learned  gentleman  has  been  at  much 

pains  to  (hew,  that  thefe  Fathers  were  very  wrong,  in 
many  points  of  lefs  importance,  it  is  wonderful  he  did 
not  queftion  them,  upon  the  very  ground-work  of  his 
Syfim.  Vid.  Mythology  Vol,  IIL  p.  15.  22.  Eufebt 
Chron.  p.  10.  Syncel.  p.  89.  Epiphan.  1.  2.  t.  2.  p.  7034 
].  I.  p.  5  and  6« 
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age.  He  lived  afterwards  350  years,  and 
died  in  the  year  2006.  Peleg,  in  whofe 
days  the  earth  is  declared  by  Mofes  to  have 
been  divided,  was  born  in  the  year  1757; 
and  died  in  1996.  But,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations adopted  by  the  learned  gentleman, 
the  DivifioUj  inftead  of  being  in  the  lifetime 
of  thofe  two  patriarchs,  could  not  take  place 
till  666  years  after  the  death  of  Noah  ; 
and  676  after  the  death  of  Peleg.  Whilft, 
in  the  other  paflage,  as  quoted  from  Epi- 
phanius,  a  ftill  greater  impoffibility  is  fup- 
pofed  :  for  Noah  is  there  faid  to  have  been 
alive  659  years  after  the  deluge  ;  which 
would  not  only  poftpone  the  Migration  249 
years  later  than  2672,  which  he  had  already 
determined  upon,  but  extend  Noah's  life  to 
1259  years;  although  every  concurring  au- 
thority makes  the  fum  of  his  age  to  have  been 
only  950.  ^ 

Let  us  now  confider  thefe  pofitions  by  the 
Septuagint  chronology.  Noah,  at  the  era  of 
the  flood,  which  is  fixed  by  the  chief  copies 
of  that  verfion  to  the  year  2262,  was,  as 
above  noticed,  600  years  old :  to  which,  if 
we  add  the  350  years  he  lived  after  it,  he 
muft  have  died  in  the  year  2612,  fixty  years 
before  the  migration,  inftead  of  being  alive 
twenty  years  afterwards.     Whilft  Peleg,  not 

Bb4 
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having  been  born,  agreeable  to  the  Septua^ 
gint,  till  the  year  2794,  the  Migration,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  the  learned  gentleman  has 
followed,  muft  have  taken  place  izz  years 
before  his  exiftence.  * 

But,  however  inconfiftent  he  might  have 
been  with  all  the  chronologies  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  ;  a  conformity  with  himfelf  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected.  But  even  this 
we  do  not  find.  I  have  neither  time,  incli- 
nation, nor  room,  to  dwell  upon  many  points* 
I  fhall  only  mention  one.  In  his  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  Dynaftics,  he  places  the 
Exodus  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  in  the  year 
before  Chrift  1494  ;  (which  is  within  about 
two  years  of  our  Bible  chronology) :  their  re- 
iidence  in  Egypt  he  computes  at  z  1 5  years  ; 
the  Shepherd  kings,  whom  he  fuppofes  to  be 
CutbiteSy  ruled  over  Egypt  259  years ;  and 
were  expelled  3  7  years  before  the  fettlement 
of  Jacob  and  his  fbns.  Now  if  thefe  fums 
are  added  together,  the  Cut  bite  Invafipn  muft 
have  been  2005  years  before  Chrift ;  or  (as 
he  here  goes  by  the  Hebrew  chronology)  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1999  ;  which  is  no 
fewer  than  673  years  before  he,  in  another^ 
place,  makes  them,  or  any  of  the  fbnb  of 
Noah,  to  have  moved  from  the  fpot  where 
the  ark  refted  after  the  flood.     So  that  the 
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three  great  objects  of  this  elaborate  work ; 
the  Deluge^  the  Migration^  and  the  expeditions 
of  the  Jons  ofChuSj  are  left,  in  a  point  of  fuch 
importance  as  time,  fb  wholly  unfettled,  as 
to  vary  in  every  circumftance :  and  to  difier, 
in  fbme,  near  3oo  years,  ^ 

To  borrow  a  favourite  word  from  the 
learned  gentleman,  there  is  fomething  chaotic 
in  all  this.  —  Will  he  allow  me  to  fuppofe 
any  writer  of  general  hiftory  to  have  dated 
one  fa£t  by  the  Olympiads  ;  another  by  the 
the  era  of  Nabonaffar ;  and  a  third  by  the 
epoch  of  the  Seleucidae  ?  (hould  we  in  ano- 
ther place  find,  according  to  the  authors  from 
whom  he  had  tranfcribed,  the  Chriflian,  the 
Dioclefian,  and  the  Mohammedan  eras,  pro- 
mifcuoufly  followed,  without  ipecificatioa  or 
arrangement :  what  opinion  would  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  entertain  of  that  writer's  accu- 
racy ?  What  judgment  would  he  form  of  his 
authenticity,  even  in  fads  he  could  pQt  dji^ 
prove  ?  — .  He  might  indeed  give  him  credit 
as  a  very  ingenious  compiler :  he  might  pof^ 
fibly  admire  his  fancy  for  the  marvdlous  :* 
but  whilft  his  eras  were  thus  a-dancing  the 
hays,  I  am  much  afraid  he  would  think  rather 
irreverently  of  his  authority  ;  and  look  upon 
him  as  a  merry  map,    fliould   he  gravely 
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tell  us,   that  his  Book  was  to  be  the  bafis  of 
Htjiory^  the  Jiandard  of  criticifm^  and  the  guide 
to  thejiudies  of  youth. ' 


« 


SECT.     HI. 

Of  Mr.  Bryanfs    theory  of  the   Difperfon  ; 
and  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Sons  of  Chus^ 

TN  the  former  part  of  this  Diflertation,  (p. 
no)  I  have  obferved,  that  the  Sacred 
Writings  afibrd  no  light  to  trace  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Cuthites  :  and  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his 
Apology^  exprefles  much  furprize  at  this  opi- 
nion \.  But  as  he  has  produced  no  argu- 
ments to  fhake  it,  I  fhall  endeavour  not  onlv 

t  The  bafis  of  his  hypotbefis  he  pretends  to  find  in  the 
following  words  :  *'  It  is  faid  by  Mofcs,  that  Chus  begat 
<<  fcvera)  children,  and  among  them  Nimrod,  who  built 
^<  BabeK  And  it  is  farther  f^d,  that  thofe,  who  built 
^*  Babel,  thtfrUnds  and  qfficiatis  of  Nimrod^  were  difper- 
<<  fed."  Ap9kgyy  p.  79.  In  refped  to  this,  I  (hall  only 
beg  leave  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
the  words  in  Italics  are  to  be  found.  The  reft  will  not 
yx  the  leaft  fupport  his  Syftem* 
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to  defend  what  I  have  already  faid ;  but  to 
ihowy  that  his  dodlrine  of  the  Diiperiion  has 
no  foundation  in  hiftory  or  reafbn  :  that  it  is 
in  oppoiition  to  Scripture :  and  deftrudivQ 
even  of  the  fyftera  he  propofes  to  fupport. ' 

Preparatory  to  the  great  part  which  he 
makes  the  Cuthites  play  upon  the  .  theatre  of 
the  world,  there  are  a  chain  of  leading  cir- 
cumftances,  taken  for  fa£ls,  which  are  pre- 
cifely  the  very  points  that  require  moft  of  all 
to  be  demonftrated.  For  the  leaft  failure  in 
the  truth  of  one  link  deftroys  the  reafbning  ; 
confounds  the  fubfequent  events  ;  and  leaves 
the  whole  a  complete  fable.  * 

I.  The  General  Divifion  of  the  earth,  he 
fays,  was  diftinft  from  and  prior  to  the  Babel 
Difperfion  (MythoL  VoL  III.  p.  i8.  et  feq.). 
2.  That,  at  the  general  Migration,  Shem  and 
Japhet  departed  immediately  from  Ararat,  for 
the  regions  allotted  to  them  :  but  the  line  of 
Ham,  and  particularly  the  ions  of  Chus,  re- 
belling againft  the  divine  appointment,  re- 
mained for  fbme  time  behind  :  and,  then 
marching  off  under  Nimrod,  took  a  circuit 
towards  Chaldea  ;  from  whence  they  forcibly 
ejefted  Afliur  (ib,  p.  17.  22.  et  feq.)  3.  That 
this  body,  under  Nimrod,  were  thofe  who 
(Gen.  ch.  xi.)  are  faid  to  have  journeyed  from 
the  Eafl:  to  the  Plain  of  Shinar :  that  they 
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were  the  builders  of  the  Tower :  and  that 
they  were  the  only  objefb  of  the  Diiperfioa 
(ib,  p.  23.  z6.  &c.)  • 

As  it  is  immatenal  to  the  prefent  difq^uifi* 
tion,  to  enquire  how  far  the  firft  portion  may 
be  juft  or  not,  I  ilhall,  for  the  fake  of  argu- 
ment, allow  it,  however  uncertain,  to  be  fUlI 
pofiible  :  and  proceed  to  confider,  whether 
the  other  heads,  fuppofing  this  firfl  principle 
admitted,  will  fland  the  touchflone  of  truth 
or  probability.  * 

Now  let  us  fuppofe,  with  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, all  mankind  to  be  flill  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Ararat ;  and  the  Divifibn  of  the 
earth  to  have  been  jufl  made  by  the  divine 
appointment,  agreeable  to  his  own  allotnxent. 
(Vol.  III.  p.  1 7.)  "  The  children  of  Shem 
^'  in  general  had  Afia  for  their  lot;  and  Ja- 
^^  phet  had  Europe,  and  Ham  the  large  con- 
*«  tinent  of  Africa.'*  With  this  diflribu- 
tion,  we  are  told  the  Cuthites  were  difiatis* 
jied.  They  would  not  migrate  with  the  other 
branches  of  Noah's  family.  They  wandered 
about,  for  fbme  time,  not  in  the  route  to 
their  appointed  country :  and  made  at  length 
a  violent  trefpafs  upon  the  fbns  of  Shem. 
But  where  is  the  leafl  evidence  of  this  difbbe-' 
dience,  upon  which  fo  much  is  made  to  de- 
pend ?  Does  Scripture,  either  dire£Uy,  or  by 
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implication,  give  it  countenance  }    Does  any 
authentic  record  of  profene  hiftory  aflert  it  ? 
And  from  whence  indeed  could  fuch  difcon- 
tents  arife  ?  Africa,  it  may  be  faid,  is  inferior 
to  Afia  and  to  Europe.    But  how  could  the 
Cuthites  form  the  leaft  idea  of  their  portion  till 
they  had  feen  it  ?    Whilft  all  mankind  were 
ftill  at  Ararat,  how  was  it  poffible  for  them  to 
difcover,  without*  infpiration,  what  regions  in 
the  world  were  preferable  to  the  reft  ?  Egypt, 
and  the  Mediterranean  coafts  of  Africa,  are,  at 
the  fame  time,  amongft  the  moft  delightful 
regions  of  the  univerfe.  There  the  firft  colo-* 
nies  of  the  line  of  Ham  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fettled :  and  there  a  great  fuperabundance  of 
room  muft  have  ftill  remained,  for  many  ages 
after  the  original  migration.     But  had  the{e 
diftri£ts,  on  the  contrary,  prefcnted  nothing 
to  the  eye,  but  rugged  rocks  and  parching 
fands,  ftill  how  could  this  be  difcovered  till 
they  were   feen  ?    Before  we  can  conceive 
murmurings,  rebellion,  and  violence,  even  in 
the  moft  degenerate  times,  we  ftiould  natural- 
ly know  for  what.  But  here,  according  to  the 
learned  gentleman's  own  hypothefis,  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  world,  whilft  mankind  lived 
under  the  mild  rule  of  the  great  patriarch ; 
before  laws  were  ena£ted  or  penalties  known ; 
to  fuppofe  a  fet  of  men,  ftimulated  neither  by 
refentment,  by  oppreftion,  nor  by  ambition, 
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perverlely  to  refift  the  great  defigns  of  Omnipo^ 
tence ;  to  reje£t  a  fettlement  which  they  did 
not  know,  but  to  which  they  had  a  right ; 
and  where,  as  being  uupoflefled,  they  could 
meet  with  no  oppofition :  merely  to  depart, 
by  a  painful  route,  in  fearch  of  another,  of 
which  they  knew  as  little ;  to  which  they 
had  no  right ;  and  where,  as  being  already  oc- 
cupied, reiiftance  muft  naturally  be  expeded 
from  the  original  fettlers :  ieems  to  be  by 
much  too  improbable  to  be  fupported  foldy 
by  conjecture.  Pofitive  proof  alone  ought  to 
give  fuch  fuppofitions  a  title  to  our  belief: 
but  eipecially  where  they  are  made  the  bafis 
of  a  Syftem.  * 

One  obftacle  is  prefumed^  indeed,  to  the 
migration  of  this  family  ;  and  fome  furmifes 
are  brought  to  fupport  the  prefumption.  1  he 
pafles  towards  the  South  through  the  Gor- 
dyean  hills,  he  fuppofes,  might  poffibly  have 
been  more  difficult,  than  thofe  to  the  Bad  or 
to  the  Weft.  But,  allowing  them  for  one 
moment  to  have  been  fo,  How  again  could  the 
Cuthites  have  learnt  thofe  difficulties  ?  How 
could  they  know,  whether  there  were  moun- 
tains or  plains,  woods  or  deferts,  rivers  or 
feas,'  between  them  and  their  deftined  place, 
till  they  had  once  fet  out ;  till  they  had  at- 
tempted a  paflage ;  till  they  had  found  it  im- 
pradicable ;  and  been  forced  to  return  ?    But 
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are  thofe  attempts  or  thofe  difappointments 
any  where  related  ?  If  not :  where,  but  in 
a  warm  imagination,  could  thofe  fancied  ob- 
ftacles  have  originated  ?  ^ 

But  even  the  difficulty  of  this  route,  after 
all,  feems  founded  upon  no  good  evidence : 
and  nothing  can  more  clearly  difcover  the 
feeblenefs  of  the  fuppofition,  than  the  cir-. 
cumftances  which  are  advanced  to  give  it  the 
colour  of  argument.  The  difficulty  of  paf- 
fing  thofe  mountains,  he  thinks,  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  retreat,  in  after-times,  of 
the  1 0,000  Greeks.  But,  not  to  enter  into 
the  minute  detail  of  a  match,  which  appears 
to  have  nearly  as  much  connexion  with  the 
fuppofed  route  of  the  fons  of  Ham,  as  with 
Hannibal's  paflage  of  the  Alps ;  it  may  be 
juft  fufficient  to  confider,  the  South-wefl 
bearing  of  Africa  from  Armenia,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  courfe  which  Xenophon  de- 
fcribes;  to  be  perfedlly  convinced,  that  the 
two  routes  mufl  have  cut  one  another  nearly 
at  right  angles ;  and  that  the  point  of  con-? 
tad  muft  have  been,  of  confequence,  a  mere 
fpot ;  a  mile,  half  a  mile,  a  few  yards  :  be- 
yond which  thofe  routes  could  not  have  one 
inch  in  common.  ' 

But  could  any  illuftration  be  more  unfa- 
tisfadory  than  the  above,  it  mufl,  I  think, 
be  the  idea  which  immediately  follows :  — 
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•*  But  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  treat-' 
**  ing  they  muft  have  been  ftiil  more  diiEcuIt 
"  to  be  furmounted  :  for,  aftfer  the  deluge, 
•*  the  hollows  and  vaUies  between  thefe  hills, 
**  and  all  other  mountainous   places,    muft 
**  have  been  full  of  flime  and  mud ;  and, 
**  for  a  gteat  while,  have  abounded  with  ftag- 
"  nant  waters.*'    (Vol.  III.  p.  24.)     Now 
had  this  lingular  furmife  the  leaft  bottom, 
would  it  not  have  operated  equally  againft  all 
the  emigrants  of  the  other  branches  ?  For, 
tb  what  quarter  of  the  heavens,  from  Ararat, 
are  there  not  lofty   mountains,    divided  by 
lower  grounds  ?     But  again  ;  how  long  was 
it  after  the  Flood  before  the  Migration  took 
place  ?  for  the  learned  gentleman's  chrono- 
logy leaves  us  too  much  at  large  to  form  any 
pfecife  idea.     Was  it   1265  years,  or  10 16 
(by  the  Hebrew)  ;  or  6  5  9  or  4 1  o  (by  the 
Septuagint)  ?  for  we  are  kft  to  our  conjec- 
ture for  each  of  thefe  numbers.    Let  us  take 
then  the*  loweft.     The  waters  of  the  Deluge, 
which  rofe  fifteen  cubits  above  the  higheft 
mountains,  fubfided,  we  are  informed,  in  a 
few  months.     Could  fo  many  years  be  nece{^ 
lary  for  confolidating  the  mud  ?     Such  mud, 
and  fuch   waters,  as  w  ere  not  dried  up  in 
much  lefs  than  400  years,  I  am  much  afraid, 
were  never  intended  to  be  naturally  dried  up 
till  the  end  of  time.  * 
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Upon  this  ground  however  the  letamed 
gentleman  refts  :  and  conceives  it  to  he  fuffi« 
dendy  folid  to  entitle  him  to  ^n^d  the  Sons 
of  Chus  by  another  route ;  ia  order  to  noiake 
them,  the  peopk  who  journeyed  from  the  Edjt 
to  the  plain  of  Shinar.  But,  however  un^ 
fupported  the  caufe  may  be  whkh  produces 
this  tSkGk^  the  very  track  by  which  he  leads 
his  Cuthites  mighty  even  in  pcHut  of  diffi* 
cuky,  be  fufficient  to  overturn  the  reafbn 
which  induces  him  to  fend  them  by  that 
way.  "  In  refpe£t  to  the  Cuthites,  who 
**  feem  (p.  25.  VoL  III.)  to  have  been  a  good 
*^  while  in  a  roving  £bte,  they  might  po£&bly 
**  travel  to  the  Pylae  Cafpia^,  before  they 
^^  found  an  outlet  to  defcend  to  the  country 
^^  fpecified/*  And,  agreeably  to  this  idea, 
we  have  (p.  70.)  a  map  of  their  fuppoied 
circuit.  But  the  plate,  though  calculated  en- 
tirely £ox  the  Syftera,  proves,  unluckily,  ei« 
ther  by  inadvertency  or  defign,  to  be  fo 
much  abridged,  without  the  leaft  appareat 
necefCty,  that  the  Pylas  Caipias  are  not  to  he 
found  in  it :  and  we  are  prefented  only  with 
the  departure  of  the  Cuthites  from  Arar^, 
and  their  arrival  in  Babylonia :  their  inter- 
mediate courfe  being  cut  off.  So  far,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  fincUng  an  outlet  for  them  by 
the  Pylae  Cafpi^^,  which  geographers  in  geno 
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ral  confider  to  be  Derbend ;  the  place  from 
whence  he  makes  them  fet  out,  (which  he 
fuppofes  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nakh« 
ihuvan,  fituated  to  the  Northward  of  the 
Aras  or  Araxes)  is  about  three  degrees  to  the 
fouthward  ;  and  the  courfe,  which  he  traces 
on  the  map,  proceeds,  at  the  opening,  in  a 
fouth-eaft  direction,  Ikirting  the  fouth-weft  cor- 
ner of  the  Cafpian ;  and  never  again,  from 
the  nature  of  the  track,  turning  to  the  north- 
ward. The  continuation  of  the  route  from 
the  Cafpian,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  is 
cut  off:  but,  by  fupplying  the  fegment  of 
their  circular  courfe,  'we  find  them  led  thro* 
ways  fully  as  difficult  and  tremendous  at  leaft 
as  any  given  diftri£fc  of  the  Gordyean  hills. 
For,  from  Nakhihuvan,  after  paffing  the  rapid 
pontem  indignans  Araxes^  they  muft  have  fur- 
mounted  the  almoft  impaflable  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  environ  Ghilan,  Mazenderan  or 
or  Tabriftan  ;  and  fo  proceed  through  Perfian 
Irak,  Kuhiflan,  or  Gebel ;  the  very  names  of 
which  are  expreffive  of  mountainous  regions  : 
and,  from  the  concurring  teftimony  6f  every 
hiftorian,  geographer,  and  traveller,  are,  in 
many  places,  rugged,  horrible,  and  dangerous, 
even  to  a  proverb.  * 

And  here  I  muft  not  omit  the  only  autho- 
rity  he  brings  (Vol.  III.  p.  25.)  in  fupport  of 
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this  circular  route  of  the  Cuthites.     **  I  was 

*  furprized,  after  I  had  formed  this  opinion 

*  from  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  to 
'  find  it   verified  by  that  ancient  hiftorian 

*  Berofus.     He  mentions  the  route  of  his 

*  countrymen  from  Ararat,  after  the  Deluge ; 

*  and  fays,  that  it  was  not  in  a  ftraight  line : 
^  but  people  had  been  inftrudled  tti^  infd/^^an 

*  Hf   B<tGvA«w^,  ( which    he  interprets )   to 

*  take  a  circuit  j  and  Jo  to  defcend  to  the  regions 

*  ^/'B^^y/ow.**  The  learned  gentleman,  we  re- 
peatedly fee,  can  build  a  great  deal  upon  very 
(lender  authority.  But  what,  after  all,  can 
this  (hred  poflibly  prove  in  fupport  of  his  hy- 
pothefis  ?  To  go  round  to  Babylonia  might 
be  a  mere  figure  of  fpeech.  It  might  imply 
to  the  Weftward  through  Syria,  as  well  as  to 
the  Eaftward  through  Perfia.  It  might  im- 
ply a  circuit  of  five,  or  of  five  hundred  miles. 
It  might  be  made  to  apply  to  the  people  of 
Shem  or  of  Japhet,  as  well  as  to  the  people 
of  Ham.  It  might,  in  a  word,  mean  any 
thing ;  and  be  adapted  to  any  fyftem.  It 
might  mean  nothing;  and  never  have  hap- 
pened at  all.  ^ 

To  follow  the  argument,  however,  let  us 
fuppofe  the  Cuthites,  againft  all  authority  and 
reaibn,  to  have  actually  purfued  this  route: 
let  us  fuppofe  them  to  have  arrived  at  Shinar ; 
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antf  tfo  have  hetn  the  ^&udl  and  only  Iniild- 
ers  ef  the  Tower :  but  whilft  thej  are  fo  em- 
f)fo)re<f,  1  (hall  beg  leave,  before  I  proceed, 
to  cbnfidet  their  fuppofed  leader  Nimnxl. 
Aiid  here  I  muft  confefs,  were  there  even  no 
ether  inconfiftency',  I  fhould  be  much  inclined 
io  queftion  a  fyftem,  which  depended  fo  much 
tpoft  a  perlbnage,  whofe  era.  and  hiftory  are 
left  fo  uncertain  as  thofe  of  Nimrod.  Tn 
Scripture  he  is  only  twice  fuperficialJy  men- 
tioned (Gen.  ch.  x. — I.  Chron.  ch.  i.) ;  the  one 
is  but  a  tranfcript  of  the  other;  and  the 
whole  indeed  is  fo  entirely  an  epifode,  that  it 
might  with  eafc  be  omitted^  without  injuring  in 
the  leaft  the  Sacred  Writings^  where  the  great 
obje6f  is  the  line  of  Shem.  The  beginning  of 
Nimrod^s  kingdclm  is  ^d  to  have  been  Babel  r 
but  when  he  reigned,  how  long  he  teigned, 
who  were  his  fubjedb,  or  whether  his  adions 
were  good  or  bad,  we  are  left  entirely  to  con- 
jedtrre*  Many  indeed  have  been  the  opinions 
of  the  teamed  :  and  they  are  almoft  as  con- 
tradictory as  they  are  numerous.  Some  con- 
fider  him  as  a  great  and  a  good  prince :  fome 
as  an  ufurper  and  a  tyrant.  That  he  was  a 
mighty  one  on  the  earthy  and  a  mighty  Buntit 
Before  the  Lordj  is  all  that  we  learn  from 
Mofes,  with  regard  to  his  charaAer  :  and  it  is 
apparently  torturing  reafon,  to  affix,  to  thefe 
expreflions,  meanings  intrinfically  vicious*  That 
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he  was  an  apoftate  fiiooi  God^  or  ^a  cejbisl  ai- 
gainft  his  anceAors,  are  mere  ^uflipdop^ 
without  proof;  and  advanced  with  no  ptber 
view  than  to  fupport  fyflems.  Boch9f.t  (»yfi^ 
that  he  rebelled  againft  Noah,  whom  ;he  ider 
pofed,  and  ufurped  the  government  pf  mecu 
But  where  is  the  authority  ?  Mr.  Bryapt  be^ 
flows  liberally  upon  him  the  epithets  of  .A(ch* 
rebel  and  Apoilate  :  But  where  again  is  xh» 
authority  ?  They  are  no  where  to  h^  xliioo* 
vered  in  the  originals,  in  the  verliQn^,  fiQr 
in  the  paraphraies  of  the  Sacred  Writings*  ' 

As  our  learned  author^  to  advance  his .fyii^ 
tenit  has  infifted,  that  the  aboriginal  ic^i^* 
tants  of  Chaldea  were  not  tbpfe  who  built  JEhe 
Tower,  he  has  fuppofed  that  couott^  .4;o  .have 
been  the  lot  of  Aihur,  in  the  fubdivifion  «f  tb# 
portion  of  Shem :  and  he  has  fuppoCbd,  jo 
already  obferved,  that  the  peqpk  whp  JSW^'^ 
neyedfrom  theEaft  wereKimrpd  and  bis^Cu- 
thite  tribe ;  by  whom  Aihur  was  .forcibly  «x« 
pelled.  But  fliU,  I  am  obliged  .tp  repotf^ 
where  is  the  authority  ?  Mofeis  fays  .fimplirf 
••  Out  of  this  land  went  forth  AO»nr,  Mid 
««  builded  Nineveh,*'  &c.  But  ;where  are  the 
words  which  imply  tbe  prior  ofrcupancy  of 
Aihur  ?  Where  ai;e  the  words  which  impV 
ExpuUion  ?  The  more  natural  cosiftni^on 
wouU  fuppoie  a  mq;e  voUntaryxnigcation  to 
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found  a  new  ftate :  and,  when  weoppofe  ob- 
vious reafbning,  upon  any  ground,  our  fafts 
(hould  be  flrong.  But  here  nothing  can  be 
more  doubtful.  Bochart,  Hyde,  and  other 
learned  men  even  fuppofe,  that  Afliur,  in  this 
place,  is  not  the  name  of  a  man,  but  of 
a  country :  they  interpret  the  paffage.  Out  of 
that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into  A/bur ; 
and  they  fupport  their  opinions  by  the  ^ar^ 
gum  Onkelojij  and  other  authorities :  which^ 
if  not  perfeftly  fatisfaflory,  fliew  clearly  at 
l^aft,  that  the  prior  fettlement  and  expulfion 
of  A(hur  are  circumftances  of  a  nature  too 
obfcure,  to  afford  good  ground  even  for  con- 
jefture :  but  far  lefs  for  a  fyftem  ;  which,  Hke 
Aaron's  rod,  is  to  devour  the  fyftems  of  all  pre- 
ceding writers,  and  teach  us  truths  hitherto 
concealed  from  all  the  world.  Commentators 
have  in  general  conlidcred  thofe  early  ages  as 
days  of  peace.  Wars,  they  think,  were  not 
waged  till  hundreds  of  years  after  the  Difper- 
fion.  And,  as  it  muft  have  been  perfe^y 
agreeable  to  the  Divine  Wifdom,  that  man- 
kind, on  the  firft  divifion  of  the  earth,  ftiould 
have  fpread  themfelves  without  unneceflary 
bloodfhed,  we  are  not  juftified  in  fuppofing 
the  contrary,  without  the  moft  pofitive  proof. " 
As  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  is 
declared  by  Mofes  to  have  been  Babel :  and  as 
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Mr.  Bryant  allows  him  to  have  been  the  firft 
king  of  the  whole  earth  ;  it  muft  indeed  be  a 
icontradii^on  in  terms  to  acknowledge,  at  the 
fame .  time,  Aihur's  previous  fovereignty  of 
Babylonia  *•  If  the  Migration  therefore  is  to 
be  confidered  as  prior  to  the  Difperfion :  if  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Ch-aldea  were  not  the 
Builders  of  the  Tower:  if  thofe  who  jour- 
neyed firom  the  £aft  were  the  invaders  of  a 
country  already  poflefled  :  it  follows,  that 
Nimrod,  having  been  the  king  of  the  aborigir 
lial  people,  could  not,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
the  leader  of  thofe  who  attacked  his  dominions. 
Nimrod,  we  may  obferve,  though  he  might 
build  the  city  of  Babel,  is  no  where  in  Scrip- 
ture faid  to  have  built  the  tower  ; .  and,  if 
thofe  who  journeyed  from  the  JEaft  .were  not 
the  whole  but  a  part  of  Mankind,  the  mod: 
obvious  conclufion  we  can  draw  is,  that  they 
were  of  the  line  of  Shem ;  for  they  alone 

*  Any  quibble,  that  Nimrod  was  a  Ung^  and  that  Afliur 
was  nor,  muft  be  a  diftinSion  without  a  difference.  They 
were  both  chiefs  of  their  people ;  both  muft  have  exerted 
rights  of  government  peculiar  to  their  age :  and,  whatever 
titles  they  might  adopt,  they  muft  ftill  be  confidered  as 
£>vereigns.  Even  Nimrod  is  not  called  a  king  by  Mofcs. 
It  is  only  faid  that  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel : 
.and  the  word  in  the  original  may  imply  the  dominions  of 
any  fovcctign^  by  whatever  title  he  may  be  diftiiiguiihe4# 
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had  the  Baft  for  their  portion.  5^P^  *^^ 
Ham  muft  have  jcfurneyed  from  the  Weft* 
ward :  and,  without  evidence,  wt  Bauft  do  vfc- 
lence  to  our  reafbn  to  believe  the  (contrary.  ■ 

Before  we  difmifs  Nimrcd,  iihould^b^ 
"glad  juft  to  know,  when  the  learned  gentle- 
tnan  fuppoies  him  to  have  lived  :  for,  till  that 
is  determined,  we  fhall  be  much  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  his  leading  off  the  Cuthites.  from 
Ararat,  agreeable  to  his  Syftem.  After  the 
•fixtraft  from  Epiphanius  (formerly  inierte<l 
p.  390.),  where  Noah  is  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  mountsuli 
'f^Sp  years  after  the  flood;  Mr.  Bryant  ob* 
ferves,  **  That  the  fons  of  Chus  went  <C 
^*  under  the  conduft  of  the  Archrebcl  Nim- 
^^  rod  *.'^     Now  Mofes   being  filent,  with 

• 

*  <^  During  the  refidence  of  mankind  in  tbofe  purtv, 
we  may  imagine  there  was  a  feafon  of  great  bapplneft. 
They  for  a  long  time  lived  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  great 
'Patrialch,  before  kws^weve'enaAed,  or  penalties  known. 
When  'fhey  muhiplted  and  became  very  nnmeiona,  it 
ifyteaftd  God  to  allot,  to  the  various  ikmilies,  difieient  le- 
gions,  to  whidh  they  were  to  retire :  and  they  aeoordlng- 
ty,  in  the  days  of  Peleg  [none  of  the  learned  gendeman^s 
calculations  will  correfpond  however  with  the  days  of 
iVIeg] ,  did  remove  and  betake  themfidves  to  their»diffc- 
'tait  departments.  But  the  fons  of  Cbtts  ivould^noticftiey. 
Tbey  wcfnt  dF  'utider^e  conNiA^  the  afduobal  l^ffm* 
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regard  to  the  age  of  this  pnoce,  he  has  heea 
{vifipcfkdj  by  many  commentators  on  the  Bi* 
bky  to  have  begun  to  reign  in  the  year  of  the 
World  1 757?  and  to  have  reigned  148  years. 
Bedford,  in  his  Chronology.,  makes  him  to 
fuGceed  his  father,  (whom  he  calls  Cuih  or 
Belus  II.)  in  the  year  i960,  and  to  have 
died  'in  20 1 2  •  Whilft  others,  among  whom 
is  the  elaborate  Dr.  Jackfbn,  do  not  make 
his  reign  to  commence  till  the  year  2788^ 
and  to  have  lafted  only  fix  years. — Which  of 
thefe  will  the  learned  gentleman  chuie  ?  Or 
^hat  other  canons  will  he  prefer  ?  Or  will 
•he  frame  new  ones  ?  To  ivhich  of  his  own 
i€;pochs  of  the  Migration  will  he  be  pleafed,  at 

rod ;  and  feem  to  have  1)een  for  a  long  time  in  a  roving 
-ftate;  but  at  laft  they  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar. 
Tbde  they  finind  occopied  by  Aflur  and  his  fons :  for  be 
had  been  placed  there  by  divine  appointment.  But  tbqr 
^eded  him,  and  feized  upon  his  dominions ;  which  thcf 
immediately  fortified  with  cities,  and  laid  the  foundatioa 
of  a  great  monarchy.  Their  leader  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  Gentile  writers,  who  call  him  Belus.  He  was  a  per« 
ibn  of  great  impiety ;  who  finding  the  earth  had  been  di- 
vided among  the  fons  of  men  by  a  divine  decree,  thought 
proper  to  ceunterad  thr  ordinance  of  God,  and  to  make 
a  diffeient  diftribution.''  Vol.  III.  p.  22.  --To  all  thit, 
I  can  only  Ay,  ^th  die  old  fong,  ^  'Tis^fine.  indeed,  if 
«<  twasbttttraer 
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the  fame  time,  to  adapt  them  ?  To  the  migra* 
tion,  in  2672,  as  adopted  from  Eufebius, 
none  of  the  above  will  anfwer :  and  with 
that  of  Epiphanius  in  2921,  they  will  cor- 
rclpond  ftill  lefs :  for,  ftretch  the  life  of  Nim- 
rod  to  the  utmoft  extent  that  imagination  has 
given  him,  and  he  mud  have  been  long  dead 
before  the  Cuthites,  by  the  above  hypothefis, 
had  moved  from  Ararat,  or  the  Tower  of 
JBabel  even  could  be  thought  of.  • 

But  ftill,  though  every  ftep  we  have  hi-^ 
therto  travelled  with  the  Cuthites  appears  to 
be  completely  fanciful,  to  give  every  latitude 
to  the  argument,  let  us  fuppofe  them  to  have 
aftually  driven  Afliur  out  of  Babylonia,  and 
to  have  built  the  Tower.  Yet,  even  here,  I 
am  afraid,  his  arguments  will  be  difcovcred  to 
be  far  from  found.  They  may  go  a  great 
way  farther  than  the  learned  author  fecms  to 
be  aware  of ;  for  they  cannot  poffibly  be  al- 
lowed, without  injuring  a  much  more  impor- 
tant objeft.  I  mean  the  Univerfality  of  the 
Deluge.  If  the  interpretation  which  (VoL 
III.  p.  27.)  he  has  been  pleafed  to  give  us  of 
the  1 1  th  chapter  of  Genefis,  is  admitted,  it 
muft  ruin  his  Syftem  :  as  it  is  precifely  adopting 
the  very  line  of  evidence,  which  many  learn* 
ed  men  have  urged,  in  fupport  of  the  locality 
of  the  Flood.     And  if  the  expreilion  the  wbok 
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earthy  which  is  fb  often  and  fo  emphatically 
repeated  in  this  chapter,  is  to  be  confidered 
as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  writing,  and 
to  imply  only  a  particular  diJiriSl ;  the  learn- 
ed author  gives  up,  with  one  da(h  of  his  pen, 
the  moft  important  point  in  iiis  whole  book  : 
and  fbrniflies  his  antagonifts  with  the  very 
weapons  they  wifli.  For,  if  he  is  permit- 
ted to  make  fuch  ufe  of  one  chaptef ,  to  adapt 
it  to  his  purpofe;  they  will,  and  withjuftice, 
claim  from  him  an  equal  right  to  the  fame 
freedom  of  tranflation,  in  the  chapters  which 
precede :  and  confider  the  words  All  fiejh : 
every  living  fubftance :  all  the  high  hills j  under 
the  whole  heaven:  and  fuch  fimilar  expreffions : 
as  having  merely  a  partial  fenfe ;  and  to  be 
fimply  underftood  as  metaphorical  figures  df 
fpeech.  This  indeed  is  a  line  of  argument, 
which  was  leaft  of  all  to  be  expeded  frpm  our 
learned  author :  but  it  fliows,  that  all  things, 
however  confequential,  miift  give  way  to  his 
Cuthite  Syflem :  and  that  the  Univerfality  of 
the  Deluge^  though  profeflcdly  his  chief  ob- 
je£l  of  inveftigation,  proves,  in  faft,  a  mere 
iecondary  confideration  to  his  favourite  people. 
But  one  of  thefe  points  he  muft  give  up,  or 
he  betrays  both.  And  here  indeed  he  has  no 
choice.  The  Cuthites  muft  fall :  for  this  part 
pf  his  own  evidence  becomes  decifive  of  their 
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fate.  It  is  a  two-edged  weapoa  xmikilfully 
handled  :  for  if  the  whole  earthy  ia  one  line, 
means  only  a  particular  province^  it  mufl 
clearly  have  the  fame  limited  fenfe  in  that 
which  follows  :  ^^  Therefore  is  the  name  of 
^^  it  called  Babel,  becaufe  the  Lord  did  there 
^Vconfound  the  language  of  all  the  earth  i 
^'  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  fcatter  them 
**  abroad  upon  the  £ace  of  all  the  earths 
Now,  if  the  Confufion  of  Speech  was  con* 
fined  to  the  Cuthites,  and  to  the  region  about 
Babel ;  the  Difperiion  muft  have  alfo  been 
confined  to  the  fame  diftrid.  This  ju4ge- 
xnenty  he  muft  allow,  was  either  general  o^ 
limited.  If  general^  all  naankind  muft  have 
been  interefted  in  the  building  of  the  Tower : 
and  all  mankind  muft,  of  confequence,  have 
been  difperfed.  If  limited^  and  the  Cuthites 
were  the  only  obje6ts  of  divine  vengeance,  their 
flight  muft  have  been  limited  alfb  to  the  dif* 
tri£t  of  Chaldea  :  ^  and  dieir  whole  fanciful 
wanderings  prove,  of  courfe,  a  bafelefs  igSmc  ; 
a  mere  caftle  of  cards,  pompoufly  reared 
a  ftratum  pf  chaff.  ^ 
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SECT.     IV. 

Of  Sanconiatbtmj  Manetho^  Berofus. 

T  HAV£  confidered  Sanconiathon,  Manetho, 
and  Berofus  (p.  io6)  as  remote  fablers: 
and  this,  among  other  things,  has  much  of« 
fended  Mr.  Bryant  But  as  his  arguments 
have  not  given  me  a  more  favourable  impref- 
fion  of  thole  writers,  I  fhall  here  beg  leave  to 
ofler  a  few  reafbns,  upon  which  I  ground  the 
opinion  I  have  fbrn^d  of  the  hiftories,  which 
pafs  under  their  names.  ^ 

As  the  learned  author  does  not  build  fi> 
much,  upon  the  two  firft,.  my  notice  of  them 
will  be  proportkmably  (hort.  But,  as  Berofus 
ieems  to  be  viewed  as  a  comer  ftone,  I  ihaU 
confider  him  more  at  large.  Thefe  hiftories, 
it  may  be  obferved,  as  we  go  along,  if  they 
ever  did  exift,  which  I  will  not  pofitively 
a&rt,  now  exift  no  more  iu  their  original 
tongues.  Many  of  thofe  even,  to  whom  the 
tra&flations  have  been  attributed,  are  now 
known  only  by  name :  and  their  fragments 
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broken,  corrupted,  and  juftly  fufpefted,  are 
handed  down  to  us  only  by  Eufebius  and 
other  writers  pofterlor  to  the  Chriftian  era  *. 
The  fubjeds  of  which  they  treat,  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  chiefly  antediluvian  ;  extracted 
from  materials  heavefi  knows  where  dcpofit- 
cd ;  and,  in  general,  (o  wild,  fo  impoffible, 
and  fo  little  refembling  any  circumftance  of 
our  world,  that,  hke  dreams,  they  may  be 
interpreted  even  precifely  as  we  lift. 

Sanconiathon,  fuppofed  to  have    been 
cotemporary  with  Gideon ,   drew  materials, 

*  In  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  when  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  the  Jews,  and  the  Heathen  philofophers, 
were  fo  warmly  engaged  in  controverfy,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  pious  frauds  were  not  uncommon :  and  that 
when  one  party  fufpeded  forgeries,  inftead  of  an  attempt 
at  confutation,  which  might  have  been  difficult,  they 
had  recourfe  perhaps  to  a  countermine :  and  either  invent- 
ed altogether,  or  eked  out  fome  obfcure  traditional  fcraps 
by  the  embelliihments  of  fancy.  When  we  confider,  a« 
mongft  many  literary  impofitions  of  later  times,  that  Pfal* 
manazar's  hiftory  of  Formofa,  was,  even  in  this  enlight* 
cned  age  and  country,  confidered  by  our  moft  learned  men 
asunqueftionably  authentic,  till  the  confeillon  of  the  author 
difcovered  the  fecret ;  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ed ve»  how  forgeries  of  remote  events,  before  the  invention 
of  printing  and  the  general  difFuflon  of  knowledge,  might 
gain  an  authority,  and  efpecially  with  the  ztalous,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  moft  genuine  hiftory. 
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VTQ  are  told,  for  his  Phenician  antiquities, 
from  the  writings  of  Taaut,  Hermes,  or 
Mercury. ;  the  whole  of  which  are  fo  com* 
pletely  antediluvian,  that  there  is  not  a  fyl- 
lable  to  be  found  in  them  relative  to  the  de- 
luge.  They  were  pretended  to  have  beeu 
di^overed  and  tranflated  by  Philo  of  Byblus, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian  :  and,  if 
they  are  not  the  entire  forgeries  of  that  wri- 
ter, which  has  been  much  fufpe£ted,  it  is 
generally  allowed,  that  he  has  taken  fuch  li- 
berties with  the  original,  that  we  have  no 
criterion  left,  by  which  we  can  difcriminate 
the  true  from  the  falfe.  ^ 

The  fame  obfervations  will  pretty  nearly 
apply  to  Manetho.  He  was,  we  are  inform- 
ed, an  Egyptian  prieft  ;  and  lived  about  260 
years  before  Chrift.  His  dynafties  of  Egyp- 
tian kings,  which  even  thofe  who  ufe  them, 
condder,  in  a  great  meafure,  as  his  own  in- 
vention, are  faid  to  have  been  taken  Irom 
]Hllars  of  ftone  erected  in  the  land  of  Seriad ; 
the  latitude,  longitude,  or  even  the  probable 
exiftcnce  of  which,  no  geographer  or  traveller, 
1  believe,  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  difcover. 
The  infcriptions  on  thefe  pillars  were,  we  are 
informed,  made  by  the  antediluvian  Thoth 
or  Mercury.  They  were,  fbme  time  after 
the  Flood,  tranflated  uito  hieroglyphics  by 
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Agathodaemon  or  Thoth  the  fccond:  and 
from  fuch  refpeftable  materials  has  Jofephus 
framed  his  agronomical  pillars  of  Seth^  his 
abfiird  theory  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  and 
half  his  improbable  legends  on  ancient  Egypt.  * 
Berosus,  we  learn,  .was  a  prieft  of  the 
Babylonilh  deity  Belus,  and  cotemporary  with 
Alexander:  though  his  fuppofed  Annals  of 
Chaldea  were  not  publifhed,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed, till  fifty-five  years  after  the  death  of  that 
prince.  His  materials,  we  are  told  by  fbme 
authors,  were  compofed  partly  from  hiero- 
glyphics, and  partly  from  written  records, 
preferved  in  the  Temple  of  his  God  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1 50,000  years  *.  But  here  we  unfor- 

*  It  18  evident,  though  mention  is  made  of  other  re- 
cords, that  there  could  be  nothing  but  hieroglTphics,  from 
whence  Berofus,  or  anj  writer,  eodd 'compile  a  htftory  of 
the  times,  of  which  be  is  fuppofed  to  have  written.  Yet 
Mn  Brjraat  fays^  (Vol.  IIL  p^  ic8.)  ^  And  in  nfyiA  to 
**  what  is  ncKwe  fiiBy  tranfinitled  to  us  by  Alexander  Poljr- 
«*  hiflor  from  3eiofus  $  we  may  upon  a  doft  infpedioa 
^'  perceive,  that  the  original  hiftory  waa  of  a  two-fold  na- 
**  ture  ;  and  obtained  by  diJFerent  means  from  two  ftparale 
*^  quarters.  The  latter  part  is  plain,  and  obvious :  and 
<(  wat  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  Chal- 
^*  deans.  The  former  is  allegorical  and  obfcure  $  and 
^^  was  copied  from  hiert^Ijrphical  reprefentations,  which 
^  could  not  he  fwocifdy  decypbewd.**    Now  I  wiih  Cbc 
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tunatelj  meet  with  a  perplexing  difficulty, 
even  at  the  direfiiold^  which  apparently  can* 
not  be  eafily  furmounted.  However  fatisfac- 
.  tory  iuch  records  may  be  confidered  by  fome 
fyfiematic  writers,  I  muft  beg  to  be  inform- 
ed,  what  authority  there  is,  that  they  even  ex- 
ifted  in  the  days  of  this  writer.  For,  not  only 
the  temple  of  Belus,  as  we  are  told  by  Arrian, 
but  every  facred  place  belonging  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, were  adlually  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  demolished 
by  Xerxes  on  his  return  from  the  invafion  of 
Greece.  When  Alexander  approached  Baby- 
lon, after  the  conqueft  of  India,  he  was  met, 
according  to  this  writer,  by  the  Chaldean 
priefts,  who  predi^ed  to  him,  from  the  oracle 
of  their  God,  fome  fatal  accident,  if  he  en- 
tered that  city.  The  oracle,  Alexander  fuf- 
pe^ed,  had  no  concern  in  this  prediction  : 
and  he  imputed  it  to  the  private  views  of  the 
priefts.  He  had,  fome  time  before,  refblved 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Belus  With  uncom- 

learned  gentleman  wouU  be  confiflent  with  bimfelf ;  for 
(p.  123.)  he  fays,  <*  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  there 
^<  was  no  writing  antecedent  to  the  Law  at  I^ount  Sina/' 
This,  by  the  Hebrew  chronology,  was  857  years  after 
the  Deluge.  By  the  Septuagint,  1577.  Where  then 
could  Berofus  difcover,  on  thele  principles,  varitun  docu- 
ments, relative  to  the  Flood  or  to  antediluvian  times  I 
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mon  magnificence;    and,   for  that  purpofe/ 
when  he  marched  for  India,  he  had  ordered  the 
Babylonians  to  clear  away  the  rubbiih,  ^ut  un- 
derftanding,  that,  during  his  abfence,  the  work 
had  gone  flowly  on,  he  declared,  on  his  return, 
that  he  would  employ  his  whole  army  in  the 
undertaking.   This  was  a  circumftance  which 
the  priefts   dreaded.     For,  great   diftrids  of 
land,  with  other  revenues,  having  been  confe- 
crated  by  the  Aflyrian  kings,  for  the  lacrifices 
and   other  ceremonies  of   the  temple ;    the 
priefts,  after  its  dcftrudtion,  had  applied  them 
to  their  own  private  emolument ;   and  they 
wifhed  not  to  fee  them  again  diverted  to  their 
original  ufes.     From  thefe  apprehenfions  tliey 
were  only  relieved  by  the  death  of  Alexander, 
which  put   an   end  to  the  defign.  —  Such 
having  been  the  general  havoc,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  negledted  condition  of  the  Babylonian 
temples,  is  it   not  natural  to  enquire,  how 
the  archives  of  1 50,000  years  efcaped  deft  ruc- 
tion ?      How   hieroglyphics,    whether  upon 
tables  or  pillars,    could   remain   undefaced  ? 
Or   how  any  records  indeed  could  well  be 
faved  from   the  rage  of  an  arbitrary  prince, 
frantic  with  difappointment ;  who  viewed  the 
Babylonifh    fuperftition    with    horror  ;     and 
fccmed  refolved  to  exterminate  hieroglyphics, 
as  well  as  every  memorial  of  their  itiol  wor- 
fhip  ?   And  how,  covered  deep  as  they  muft 
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have  been  with  rubbifli,  could  Berofus,  or 
any  other  man,  get  even  to  the  fight  of 
theiii ;  fb  as  to  defcribe  or  tranflate  them,  in 
any  connefted  hiftorical  feries  ?  * 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  my  doubts 
of  Berofus  merely  to  this  fufpicious  circum- 
ftance,  however  ftrong.  I  (hail  even  fuppofe 
the  hieroglyphics  to  have  been  entire ;  that 
they  aftually  came  under  the  infpeftion  of 
Berofus;  that  he 'was  a  complete  mafter  of 
the  decypheriug  art ;  and  that  his  annals  were 
really  written  in  the  Chaldaic  language.  To 
Africanus,  ApoUodorus,  Alexander  Polyhiftor, 
and  Abydenus  §,  it  is  faid,  we  are  obliged 
for  extradls :  but  we  are  not  informed  whether 
they  were  the  tranflators  ;  or  whether  their 
knowledge  of  the  Chaldaic  language  was  Ef- 
ficient to  give  us  any  convincing  idea  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  verfion.  But  where  arc  even 
tliefc  tranflators  ?  Are  they  any  where  now  to 
be  found  ?  Have  we  even  any  abfolute  cer- 
tainty that  they  ever  wrote  or  tranflated  one 
ly liable  as  it  now  ftands  ?  We  have  fragments 
indeed,  faid  to  have  been  copied  from  thole 
older  Greek  writers,  preferved  by  Eufebius 

§  Africanus,  according  to  Dr.  Jackfon,  flouriihed  in 
the  year  220  before  Chrift;  ApoUodorus,  144  j  Alexander 
Polyhiftor,  80^  and  Abydenus,  60. 
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and  Sjncellus.  But  in  a  ftate  fb  tnntihtcd^ 
fo  adolteratedy  that  every  writef  upon  thofc 
fubjcfts  finds  himfelf  under  the  neceffitj  of 
accufing  them,  of  altering,  omitting,  and  in- 
terpolating words,  and  ^aflages,  to  adapt  the 
hiftory  to  their  relpeftive  views  and  fyftems. 
Truth  hcrfelf  would  aflume  the  garb  of 
^lihood,  if  handed  down  to  us  through  fuch 
corrupted  mediums.  In  what  eftfeem  then 
muft  reafonable  men,  who  have  no  hjpothefis 
to  eftablifli,  hold  fuch  wild  effufions  of  un- 
natural extravagance;  which,  like  figures  in 
the  fire,  a  thoufand  beholders  might  defcribe 
a  thoufand  different  ways  ?  ' 

One  or  two  extrafts  I  have  inferted  in  the 
notes ;  and  from  thofe  the  reader  may  form 
fome  opinion  of  the  whole  *.     I  do  not  in- 

*  **  So  much  concerning  the  wifdom  of  the  Chaldeans, 
(fays  Eufebius  from  Abydenus).  I{  is  faid,  that  the  firft 
king  of  this  country  was  Alorus ;  who  gave  oul  a  report^ 
that  he  was  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  (hepherd  of  bis 
people.  He  reigtied  ten  fari.  Now  a  farus  is  eftcemed 
360O  years*  A  nereus  is  reckoned  600  ^  and  a  fofus  6o. 
After  him  Alaparus  reigned  three  fari :  to  him  fucceeded 
Amillarus,^  from  the  city  of  Pantibiblus,  who  reigned 
thirteen  fari.  In  his  time  a  femidaemon,  called  Annedo- 
tus,  in  appearance  very  like  to  Oannes,  (hewed  himfelf  a 
fecotid  time  from  the  fea.  After  hitn  Amenon  reigned 
twelve  fari ;  who  was  of  the  city  of  Pantibiblon.    Tlien 
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tend  to  enlarge  upon  th^  God  Belus  cutting 
the  woman  afunder ;  and  forming  of  her  tho 

Megalenus,  of  the  fame  place,  eighteen  fari.  Then  Daue 
the  Sbq>herd  governed  for  the  fpaoe  of  ten  (ari :  be  was 
of  Pantibiblon*  In  his  time  four  double<lhaped  perfo- 
nages  came  out  of  the  fea  to  land :  whofe  names  wene 
Euedocus^  Eneugamus,  Enaboulus  and  Aaementus«  After 
Daus  fiicceeded  Anodapbus,  the  fon  of  Aedoref6hus« 
There  were  afterwards  other  kings ;  andjaft  of  all  Sifur 
thrus  :  fo  that,  in  the  whole,  the  number  of  kings  amountt 
pd  to  ten  :  and  the  term  of  their  reigns  to  120  fari." 

*'  Alexander  Polyhiftor  mentions,  that  Oannes  ihewed 
bimfelf  in  the  firft  year  (of  what  ?)  but  ApoUodorus  fays 
that  it  was  after  40  fari.  Abydenus,  differing  from  both^ 
oaakes  the  fecond  Annedotus  appear  after  26  fari.  EtffdU 
Chromc0n.  p.  ^.-^MyAal.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  97.  and  98^ 

^^  Moreover  Oannes  wrote  concerning  the  generation  of 
mankind :  of  their  diffin:ent  ways  of  life,  and  of  civil  po- 
lity :  and  the  following  is  the  purport  of  what  he  faid : 
There  was  nothing  but  darknefi,  and  an  abyfs  of  water^ 
wherein  refided  mofl  hideous  beings,  which  were  produ* 
ced  of  a  twofold  principle.  Men  appeared  with  two  wiogs* 
ibme  with  four;  and  with  two  faces.  They  had  pne 
body,  but  two  beads ;  the  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a 
woman.  They  were  likewife  in  their  ieveral  organs  both 
male  and  female.  Other  human  figures  were  to  be  .feen 
with  tbe  legs  and  hori»  of  goats.  Some  had  horfi»  feet : 
others  had  the  limbs  of  a  horfe  behind ;  but  before  were 
fafhioned  like  men,  refembling  hippocentaurs.  Bulls  Jike- 
wife  bred  there  with  the  heads  of  men  ;  and  dogs  with 
lourfdd  bodies,  and  the  tails  of  fiihes.    In  (hort,  there 
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heavens  and  the  earth  :  neither  do  I  intend 
to  enlarge  upon  his  cutting  off  his  own  head  : 
nor  upon  the  whole  animal  lyftetn  which  we 

were  creatures  with  the  limbs  of  every  fpecies  of  animals. 
Add  to  thefe,  iiflies,  reptiles,  (ferpents,  with  other  won- 
derful animals  ;  which  aiTumed  each  other's  fliape  and 
countenance.  Of  all  thefe  were  preferved  delineations  in 
the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  The  perfon  who  was 
fuppofed  to  have  prefided  over  them  had  the  name  of 
Omerca.  This  in  the  Chaldaic  language  is  Thalath  ; 
which'  the  Greeks  exprefs  Juxxarte^  the  fea  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  moft  true  computation,  it  is  equivalent  to 
(XiA«f«)  the  moon,  All  things  being  in  this  fituation, 
Belus  came  and  cut  the  woman  afunder  :  and  out  of  one 
half  of  her  he  formed  the  earth,  and  of  the  other  half,  the 
heavens  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  deftroyed  the  animals  in 
the  abyfs.  All  this,  Berofus  faid,  was  an  allegorical  de- 
fcription  of  nature.  For  the  whole  univerfe  confifting  of 
moifture,  and  animals  being  continually  generated  there- 
in ;  the  deity  (Belus)  above-mentioned,  cut  off  his  own 
head  :  upon  which  the  other  Gods  mixed  the  blood,  as  it 
gufhed  out,  with  the  earth ;  and  from  thence  men  were 
formed.  On  this  account  it  is  that  they  are  rational,  and 
partake  of  divine  knowledge.  This  Belus,  whom  men 
call  Dis,  divided  the  darknefs,  and  feparated  the  heavens 
from  the  earth,  and  reduced  the  univerfe  to  order.  But 
the  animals  fo  lately  created,  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
prevalence  of  light,  died.  Belus,  upon  this,  feeing  a  vaft 
fpace  quite  uninhabited,  though  by  nature  very  fruitful, 
ordered  one  of  the  Gods  to  cut  off  his  head  (which  we 
find  above  he  had  already  cut  off  himfclf)  i  and  when  it 
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find  in  (hocking  mafcarade.  I  fhall  only  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  man-fifli  Cannes  and, 
the  ten  Antediluvian  kings,  whofe  reigns  ex- 
tended to  432,000  years  ;  as  this  fubjedt 
leads  to  an  ingenious  criticifm  of  our  learned 
author.  He  difcovers,  under  the  defcription 
of  Cannes,  we  perceive,  an  allegorical  reprefen- 
tatiori  of  the  patriarch  Noah  +.  Now^  though 
this  refemblance  may  not  perhaps  be  fo  ftrik- 
ing  to  ordinary  men  ;  we  (hall  acquiefce  in 
it, — ^upon  the  fame  principles  that  we  muft 
acquiefce  in  one  half,  at  leaft,  of  his  learned 

was  taken  ofF,  they  were  to  mix  the  blood  with  the  foil  c^ 
the  earth  $  and  from  thence  to  form  other  men  and  ani- 
mals, which  ihould  be  capable  of  bearing  the  light."-— 
{)ufeb.  Chron.«— Mythol.  Vol.  III.  p.  102. 

t  Under  the  charafler  of  the  Man  of  the  Smj  whofe 
name  was  Oannes,  we  have  an  allegorical  reprefentation 
of  the  great  patriarch  ;  whom  in  his  other  hiftory  he  calls 
Sifuthros.  His  whole  body,  it  feems,  was  like  that  of  a 
fiih  :  and  he  had  under  the  h^ad  of  a  fifb,  another  head, 
&c.  and  a  delineation  of  him  was  to  be  feen  at  Babylon. 
He  infufed  into  mankind  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong : 
inftruded  them  in  every  fcience  :  direfted  them  to  found 
temples ;  and  to  pay  a  regar4  to  the  Gods.  He  taught 
them  alfo  to  difliinguifh  the  different  forts  of  feeds ;  and 
to  collect  the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  and  to  provide  againft 
futurity.  In  (hort,  he  inftrufted  mankind  fo  fully,  that 
nothing  afterward  could  be  added  thereto."— Vol.  UI. 
p.  109. 
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work :  — ^becaufe  he  (kys  it  is  {o.  Alexander 
polybiilory  from  Berofus,  (accotding  to  En* 
fel»us)  fixes  the  appearance  of  this  man*fiih 
to  a  certain  year,  which  can  be  reconciled  ta 
no '  terreflrial  chrcmology.  But  Abjdenus^ 
from  BerofuSy  places  this  important  event 
93,0009  and  ApoUodorus,  alio  from  Bero- 
fus,  144^00  years  after  PolyhiftcAr's  enu 
Our  learned  author,  with  a  laudable  zeal  to 
clear  up  this  beautiful  hiflory,  is,  with  much 
leafbn,  exceedingly  angry  at  thofe  fine  old 
Grecians,  for  being  guilty  of  fuch  ihameful 
anachronifms ;  and  reduces  the  whole  chaos 
to  furprifing  order,  by  a  very  new  hypothe- 
fis  indeed :  to  which,  as  I  am  unwilling  to 
do  the  leaft  injuftice,  I  fhaU  beg  leave  to 
tranfcribe  the  pafiage.  * 

*•  We  may  be  able  to  deted  and  confute 
<^  the  abfurdity  of  Abydenus  and  Apollodo- 
<^  rus  ;  who  pretend,  upon  the  authority  of 
♦*  this  writer  (Berofus)  to  produce  ten  Antc- 
^^  diluvian  kings,  of  whom  np  mention  was 
**  made  by  him :  for  what  are  taken  by  thofe 
**  writers  for  Antediluvians,  are  exprelsly  re- 
^*  ferred  by  him  to  another  era.  Yet  have 
•<  thefe  writers  been  followed  in  their  notions 
**  by  Eufebius,  and  Ibme  other  of  the  an- 
•*  cients ;  and  by  almoft  every  modem  who 
**  has  written  upon  the  fubjed.     Their  own 
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^  Witfdft^  or  at  teaft  the  words^  which  they 
^^  quote  from  Beroftts,  ftre  of  chemielves  fuf- 
'^  ficknt  to  confute  the  tiotioA»  For  they  fpeak 
^<  of  the  firft  king,  who  reigned^  to  have 
<^  been  a  Chaldean  and  of  Babylon  {  and  to 
'^  have  been  called  Ak>ras«  Now  it  is  cer<r 
*^  6dn  that  Nimrod  built  BabeL  which  is 
^^  Babylcm  after  the  flood.  He  was  a  Chal^ 
*^  deanv  and  the  firft  king  upon  earth :  and 
^  he  was  caUed  by  many  nations  Orion  and 
^^  Alorus.  Ytt  by  tfaeie  writers  Aloius  is 
^^  made  an  Antediluvian  prince ;  and  being 
^*  raifed  ten  generations  above  Sifiafthrus  or 
^^  Noah,  he  flands  in  the  fame  degt«e  of 
**  rank  as  the  Protoplaft  :  and  many  in  con« 
**  iequence  of  it  have  fuppofed  him  to  be 
^^  Adam.  We  are  inuch  indebted  to  Alex- 
**  ander  Polyhiflor  for  giving  us  not  <»ly  a 
*^  more  copious,  but  a  more  genuine  eictraft 
^^  fromBerofds,  than  has  been  tranfmitted  by 
•*  the  oth6r  two  writers.  We  know  from 
^*  him  that  there  were  of  that  author  two 
"  books  ;  of  the  firft  of  which  he  has  tranf- 
^^  mitted  to  us  a  curious  epitome.  In  this 
<^  book,  after  having  given  an  accatMt  of  the 
^'  country  and  its  produce,  he  proceeds  to  the 
^*  hiftory  of  the  people :  and  the  very  firft 
^<  occurrence  is  the  appearance  of  Oannes  {i 
M  Aaycii)  the  man  of  the  fea.    He  is  intro- 
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«^  duced  iv  "orfmu  ivutma  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
*^  hiftory,  which  is  no  other  than  the  firft 
**  year  of  the  world  after  the  flood  ;  whea 
**  there  was  a  renewal  of  time,  an5  the  earth 
**  was  in  its  fecond  infancy.  At  this  period 
**  is  Cannes  introduced.  But  the  othep  two 
^*  writers,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  dri- 
^^  ginal  hiftory,  make  him  fubfequent  in  time. 
*^  This  embarrailes  the  account  very  much : 
**  for  as  he  is  placed  the  very  firft  in  the  prior= 
**  treatife  of  Berofus  ;  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
**  how  any  of  thefe  ten  kings  could  have 
**  been  before  him :  efpeftially  as  the  author 
^*  had  exprefsly  faid  Ef  rn  hxmfef,  «^  7  ^tMnKun^ 
**  In  the  fecond  book  IJball  give  an  account  of 
*^  the  ten  kings  of  Babylon.  It  is  manifeft  from 
*^  hence,  that  they  were  pofterior  to  Cannes, 
**  and  to  all  the  circumftances  of  the  firft 
**  book.  The  Grecians,  not  knowing,  op 
**  not  attending  to  the  eaftern  mode  of  wri- 
**  ting,  have  introduced  thefe  ten  kings  in 
**  the  firft  book,  which  Berofus  exprefsly  re- 
**  fers  to  the  fecond.  They  ofte^n  inverted 
**  the  names  of  perfons,  as  well  as  of  places  : 
**  and  have  ruined  whole  dynafties  through 
*'  ignorance  of  arrangement.  What  the  Crien* 
**  tals  wrote  from  right  to  left,  they  were* 
**  apt  to  confound  by  a  wrong  difpofltion^ 
*'  and  to  defcribe  in  an  inverted  feries.  Hence 
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♦*  thefe  fuppofcd  kings,  who,  according  to 
^*  Berofus,  were  fubfequent  to  the  deluge, 
**  and  to  the  Patriarch,  are  made  prior  to 
^*  both :  and  he,  who  ftood  firft,  is  made 
**  later  by  ten  generations,  through  a  rever- 
"  fion  of  the  true  order/'  Vol. III.  p.  1 1 1. 
I  MUST  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
Mythology  itfelf ;  where  the  whole  chain  of 
argument  will  be  found  equally  flrange  with 
the  above :  I  (hall  juft  conclude  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  ten  Antediluvians  are 
converted  into  Noah,  Ham,  Chus,  and  Nim- 
rod.  "  I  imagine,  that  the  original  lift  which 
*'  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  dynafty 
"  of  Antediluvian  kings,  was  the  genealogy 
**  of  Nimrod,  the  firft  king  of  the  country  ; 
*'  in  which  were  contained  j^«r  perfons;  Si-» 
♦*  futhrus  or  the  Patriarch:  next  under  the 
"  charafter  of  Amenon,  Amelon,  Amilarus, 
"  is  Ham  :  Eudorefchus  ( Euc-Ad-Arez- 
**  Chus)  is  his  fon  Chus  :  and  laftly,  Alorus 
*'  Daonus  the  Shepherd  was  Nimrod  :  for  it 
"  is  exprefsly  faid  of  him,  that  he  took  the 
*' title  of  Shepherd.  The  reft  are  foreign 
^'  to  the  catalogue ;  and  through  ignorance 
**  have  been  inferted  *."     Vol.  III.  p.  122. 

*  He  that  can  play  fo  prettily  with  common  fenfe,  .and 
{ulp  down  fuch  monftrous  crudities,  need  not^  methiiktt 
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From  the  whole,  we  find  Apollodorus,  A« 
bydenus,  Eufebius,  all  in  the  wrong.  Confufion, 
as  he  obferves^  in  another  part,  is  worfe  con«« 
founded.  All  I  wonder  at  is,  that  men,  with 
DO  higher  pretentions  than  mere  human  rea- 
ibn,  ihould  exped  to  be  otherwife  amidft  fuch 
rubbifl).  But  our  learned  author,  as  we  may  per* 
ceive,  iets  all  things  to  rights  in  a  twiiikling ; 
and  by  one  of  the  eaiieft  operations  in  the  world. 
By  turning  this  puzzling  dynafly  <^  Antedi- 
luviau^  topfy^turvy ;  and  metamorphofing  the 
whole  ten,  with  their  long  reigns  of  4.32,000 
years,  into  Noah,  Ham,  Chus,  and  Nimrod  ^. 
It  is  indeed  a  bold  thought ;  yet  iimple,  when 
known :  for  nothing,  he  fays,  can  be  more  na-> 

have  bc^glcd  (b  much  at  the  Arabian  $mi9f^  or  fhc  Kitt 
mid  th$  Slavis  ^rjb.  It  29,  like  the  old  proverb^  ftndmiig 
at  a  gnat,  and  fwallowing  a  camel.  **  In  good  tracb,  if 
*^  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  freely,  biftouea  of  this  iort 
*^  are  very  little  fupcrior  to  thoTe  of  that  refpeAable  lady 
««  Mother  Goofe."  Vid.  Jpcbgy^  p.  98.  and  this  Dffir^ 
tatloHj  p.  5.  276.  355. 

*  Dr«  Jackfon  (Chron.  Antiq.  Vol.  I.  p.  200.)  endea- 
▼ours  to  prove,  that  thefe  BabylonifhyMrx  were  only  days. 
In  eonfequence  of  which,  h^  makes  Alorus  to  be  the 
Tofaal-cain  of  Scripture;  and  begins  bis  reign  about 
1 1 83  years  before  the  Deluge.  This  fyftem  is  very  diffe<* 
lent  from  Mr.  Bryant's.  Yet  I  think,  though  ingonions^ 
that  it  is  liaUe  to  objeaion.    Tte  Doftor  iuppofes  the 
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turaily  accounted  for.  Thofe  rogues  of  Greeks 
have  perplexed  every  thing  by  not  knowing 

Cbaldaic  ywdn^  like  the  Hebrew  Jmnim^  to  have  fignified 
years  as  well  as  days.  Bat  how  could  he  Icnow^  what  par- 
ticular word  was  nfed  by  a  Chaldaic  writer }  whofe  worics^ 
as  I  have  already  obferved^  if  they  ever  were  in  being, 
have  been  confefledly  loft,  at  leaft  1700  years  f  —  The 
Doctor  obferves,  (p.  215.)  that  the.  ages  of  the  Gods  and 
Demigods,  before  and  after  the  Flood,  were  reckoned, 
among  the  Chaldeans,  by  myriads,  tboufands,  and  hun- 
dreds of  years;  by  which,  he  fays,  they  meant  only  days :. 
bat  that,  after  the  Demigod;,  they,  as  wdl  as  the  £gyp« 
tians,  (whofe  years  chronologers,  in  order  to  bring  them 
within  their  canons,  have  reduced  to  months)  began  to 
reckon  by  folar  years.  This  may,  poffibly,  be  true ;  as 
there  can  be  nodiing  lingular  in  finding  the  computations 
in  old  records,  formed  upon  principles  very  different  from 
what  may  be  afterwards  adopted,  on  the  principles  of  im- 
provement and  convenience.  Yet  I  think  it  would  require 
very  ftrong  evidence,  to  convince  us,  that  any  people, 
upon  fuch  an  alteration,  fhould,  without  any  diftinguilh* 
ing  mark,  merely  to  create  unneceflary  confufion,  ufethe 
fame  word  to  iignify  om  day,  and  tbr$i  bunini  and  fixty^ 
(the  old  Chaldean  year}.— The  whole  theoi^  indeed  feems 
too  refined  to  be  juft ;  for,  by  proving,  in  fome  cafes,  too 
much,  I  am  afraid,  it  will  prove  nothing.  The  original 
records  (aid  to  have  been  preferved  in  the  Temple  of  Be- 
lus,  cm  which  the  hiftory  of  Berofus  is  founded,  compre- 
hended a  period  of  fifteen  myriads  or  150,000  years.  This 
is  unqueftionably  abfurd :  but,  if  thefe  years  are  reduced 
to  days,  they  will  not  amount  to  41 1  years ;  and  fall  con-^ 
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their  right  hand  from  their  left. — ^Now  I  have 
only  one  or  two  trifling  doubts;  which,  it 

fluently  into  the  other  extreme :  by  bringing  down  the 
antiquity  of  the  Babylonian  records  within  about  740 
years  of  the  Chriftian  era ;  inftead  of  furnifhing  materials 
for  the  antediluvian  or  poftdiluvian  dynafties  of  Berofus. 
Dr.  Jackfon  feems  indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  this  ob- 
je6lion :  and,  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  he  fuppofes  that  Syn- 
cellus  has  corrupted  the  tranflation  of  Polyhiftor ;  who, 
he  thinks,  muft  have  found  in  Berofus  fifij  myriads,  in- 
ftead oi fifteen.  But  this  is  mere  conjeSure :  and,  if  we 
are  allowed  to  alter,  numbers  in  this  manner,  without  the 
cleareft  evidence,  all  canons  are  nugatory  i  and  every 
chronological  perplexity  may  be  fettled  at  once,  without 
the  trouble  of  fearch  or  inveftigacion.  Yet,  even  by  this 
propofed  amendment,  if  we  fuppofe  the  myriads  to  be 
computed  from  the  days  of  Berofus,  the  hypochefis  is  not 
mended :  for  fuch  records  would  then  afcend  but  little 
higher  than  Mofes  :  which  could  give  no  light  to  many 
ages  after  the  flood,  far  lefs  to  thofe  before  it. — If  vve  are 
defired  again,  by  the  Dodlor,  to  believe  that  the  records 
of  fifty  myriads  begin  at  the  era  of  the  man-fifh  Oannes, 
who  firft  wrote  the  origin  of  all  things ;  can  we  really  be 
ierious  on  fuppofitions,  which  feem  only  to  fubjed^  learn^ 
ing  to  ridicule  ?  — - 1  (hall  make  only  one  further  remark, 
in  refpe£l  to  the  day  and  folar  years. — Had  fuch  incon- 
gruous modes  of  calculation  been  in  ufe  among  the  Baby- 
lonians, muft  it  not  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  ?  The  philofopher  Callifthenes,  we 
are  informed,  fent  to  his  uncle  Ariftotle,  Aftronomical 
Obfervations,  for  1903  years  before  the  Macedonian  con- 
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IS  poflible,  the  learned  author  may  ealily  re- 
move. As  this  Grecian  mode  of  tranflating 
Oriental  authors  would  undoubtedly  be  a  fe- 
cret  worth  having,  I  wifti  to  be  inftruded, 
how  they  could  turn  the  old  Babylonian  into 
Greek,  without  being  able  t©  read  him  ?  How 

queft.  Could  he,  who  procured  thefe,  have  been  ignorant 
of  a  peculiarity  fo  ftrange,  as  that  of  ufing  the  fame  word 
indifcriminately  for  years  and  days  ?  Might  it  not  be  ex- 
pected, at  leaft,  to  have  been  mentioned  ?  for  furely  thefe 
obfervations  could  never  have  been  conddered  as  a  treafure 
of  antiquity,  had  they  only  extended  to  1903  days.  —  It 
may  again  be  faid,  indeed,  that  this  mode  of  computation, 
by  large  numbers,  was  confined  to  the  remote  hiftory  of 
their  fuppofed  Gods ;  th.e  folar  years  being  in  every  other  re- 
fped  in  compion  ufe  :  but  that  does  by  no  means  feem  to  be 
juft.  For  we  find  the  fame  large  numbers  ufed  with  regard 
to  aftroQomical  calculations  :  Diodorus  and  other  authors 
informing  us,  that  the  Chaldeans  pretended  to  have  made 
celeftial  obfervations  for  47 3,000  years  before  Alexander  t 
and,  of  thefe,  it  is  probable,  Callifthenes  fent  only  what  he 
thought  to  be  genuine:  confidering  th^  reft,  as  merely 
the  dreams  of  men  vain  of  their  antiquity.  We  pof&bly 
too  might  judge  well,  if,  upon  the  fame  principles,  every 
exaggerated  figment  of  remote  tim^s,  which  neither  re- 
cord nor  probability  can  reconcile  with  rational  hiftory, 
were  allowed,  undifturbed,  to  pollefs  the  region  of  fable* 
For  it  is  difficult,  without  pain,  to  turn  over  the  vaft 
volumes,  which,  in  different  ages,  ha%  e  b<:en  written  on 
thofe  fubjeSs  ;  only  to  difcover  the  reveries  of  the  learn* 
ed,  and  the  mifapplication  of  great  talents  in  wajbin^  the 
blackamoor  white. 
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they  CQuld  read  him  without  knowing  the 
begiximiig  of  the  Ime  from  the  end  ?  And 
how  they  could  contiire  to  go  from  right  to 
left  through  the  body  of  the  work,  fe  as  to 
get  at  any  thing  like  fenfe ;  and  then,  all  at 
once,  by  ftrai^ely  miibking  a  courfe  they 
had  fb  long  followed,  go  quite  the  oppolite 
way  to  work,  and  reverie  a  whole  dynafty  of 
kings  ?  Not  too,  as  we  may  obferve,  of  mere 
fblitary  names ;  but  each  accompanied  with 
djefcription,  with  anecdote,  mid  with  the  exa^b 
duratiQU  of  his  seign  ?  If  the  ingemous 
g«itkfB&n  can  but  clear  me  .up  this  pretty 
ffight-^o^hand  way  of  boxing  an  author,  as 
ieamen  do  (heir  compafs,  backwards  and  for-- 
wards,  erit  mibi  magnus  Apollo.  + — Much  eru- 
dition and  induftry,  we  mufl,  in  the  meap 
time  acknowledge,  our  author  has  difplayed 
.in  the  iUuftration  of  this  hiftory  :  and  it  is  ^ 
be  hoped,  that  nobody  will  be  wicked  enough 
to  think,  that  the  Laputa  projector,  who  bu- 
fied  himfelf  in  extra^ing  Sun-beams  from 
cucumbers,  was  half  fo  rationally  employed.  ^ 

t  It  ia  by  the  fiune  ingenious  fyftcm  of  Alternate  inver- 
fioQ,  that  he  cleapfes  the  Augi^n  ftaUe  of  Egjrptian  dy* 
naftiet.  One  indeed  would  alimft  think  that  his  Gt^Aa 
fliuft  have  come  ftcih  from  ftudying  the  j^^t^i^  ftile  of 
.Sigean  ia&riptioiis ;  a^  tranflated,  agreeable  to  this 
mode,  one  line  to  the  r%hi,  wdtbe  ni^t  toihe  left,  as 
the  ox  ploughs. 
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•*  Great  rcipeft/*  (lit  me  conclude  in  the 
Words  of  our  learned  author.  Vol.  IIL  p.  1 40. 
on  the  Sjftems  of  Pezron  and  Wife)  ^^  is  cer« 
<^  tainly  due  to  men  of  learning ;  and  a  pro* 
^^  per  regard  fiiould  be  paid  to  their  memory. 
*^  But  thejr  forfeit  much  of  this  efleem,  when 
^*  they  mHapply  their  talents;  and  put  them* 
^^  felves  to  thofe  ihifts  to  Support  an  hypo- 
^^  thefis*  They  may  fmile  at  their  reveries, 
^<  and  plume  themfelves  on  their  ingenuity 
^*  in  finding  out  fuch  expedients :  but  no  good 
^  can  poffibly  arife  from  it ;  for  the  whole  is 
^^  a  fallacy  and  impofition.  And  a  perfbn 
^^  who  gets  out  of  his  depth,  and  tries  to 
^^  fave  himfeif  by  fuch  feeble  fupports,  is 
^^  like  an  ideot  drowning  :  who  laughs,  and 
**  plunges,  and  catches  at  every  ftraw.'* 
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S  E  C  T.    V- 

Further  ohfervatioHs  <m  the  Ctttbite  Syfiem ; 
ej^ecially  on  Etymolo^cal  principles, 

*  % 

T  N .  the  preceding  Se£lions,  I  have  eude&- 
vouredy  in  a  few  inflances^  to  (how  thi 
unfblid  bafis  of  our  learned  author's  SjiJlem^ 
upon  Chronolo^cal  and  Hiftorical  grounds. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fliow  how  much  he  is, 
in  a  variety  of  refpeds,  in  oppofition  to  Scrip- 
ture ;  unfupported  by  profane  hifiory ;  and 
difcountenanced  by  reafbn.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  fhowy  how  vain  and  unfatisfadory  the 
attempt  muft  be,  to  illuftrate  the  Sacred 
Writings,  on  points  of  fuch  high  antiquity, 
by  the  wild  incoherencies  of  a  Berofus  and 
other  fufpefted  writers  :  —  feeking,  indeed, 
with  taper  lights  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to 
garnijb.  —  I  Ihall  now  endeavour  to  fhow, 
that  the  allegations,  on  the  head  of  etymolo* 
gy,  which  he  has  made  in  the  Analyfis^  and 
repeated  in  the  Apology^  are  equally  ground- 
lefs  with  the  reft.  • 
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Hb  has  faidy  ^^  That -though  his  etymolo- 
^*  gical  Syftem  might  be  found  contrary  to 
••  truthy  the  hiftory  would  ipeak  for  itfelf ; 
^^  and,  without  thofe  helps,  be  authentica- 
**  ted.'*  This  caveat,  as  he  calls  it,  did  by 
no  means  efcape  me:  But  I  could  not  ac* 
quiefce  in  the  truth  of  the  pofition.  It  is  in« 
deed  boldly  afierted.  The  learned  gentleman 
is  feldom  embarrafled  with  diffidence.  And 
bold  afTertions,  we  all  know,  will  ever  find 
believers.  Lord  Peter,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
took  a  fancy  once  to  aflert,  that  a  large  loaf^ 
ferved  up  to  dinner,  was  excellent  mutton^ 
Martin  and  Jack,  it  is  true,  ventured  to  en- 
tertain fome  doubts.  But  his  Lordihip  fbon 
fettled  the  matter  concifely  thus :  "  Look  ye, 
•*  gentlemen,  cries  Peter  in  a  rage,  to  con- 
•*  vince  you  what  a  couple  of  blind,  pofitive, 
"  ignorant  puppies  you  are,  I  will  ufe  but 
•^  this  plain  argument :  by  G — d  it  is  true^ 
^^  good,  natural  mutton  as  any  in  Leadenhall 
**  Market ;  and  G — d  confound  you  both 
**  eternally  if  you  offer  to  believe  othcrwife*'* 
— ^The  brothers  were  immediately  fatisfied : 
but,  as  there  were  ftill  fome  odd  people,  who 
could  not  fb  readily  enter  into  Lord  Peter's 
tafte :  I  hope  the  learned  gentleman  will  al- 
low me  to  hefitate,  before  I  bring  myfelf 
to  his.     For  fo  little,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
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will  hiftory  aid  hk  Sx/lem ;  tliat  it  (kemi  to 
Iws  every  where^  as  Shakeipeare  i^jfngifte»- 
td  from  its  proprkty  ;  diverted  from  its  ra- 
ticrad  and  received  meanings  and  unnaturally 
bent,  by  the  help  of  ftrained  etymological  de* 
iinitioiiB,  to  give  a  colouring  to  his  pre-con- 
ceived  opiniims.  The  radicals  may  indeed  be 
called  the  threads  which  few  his  flireds  toge^^ 
bher«  Cut  them,  and  they  fall  to  pieces.  It 
k  Etymol^j^  aloqe  which  g^ves  to  the  whole 
9  fpecioQS  appearance:  and,  indeed,  wherr 
that  proves  ideal,  the  quotations  in  general 
might,  with  no  greater  violence,  be  employ- 
ed to  illuftrate  the  conquefts  of  Alexander,  or 
the  voyages  of  Chriftopher  Columbus.  ^ 

What,  in  faA,  but  the  arbitrary  meanings, 
given  by  the  learned  aqthor  to  places,  in  evefy 
comer  of  the  gbbe ;  and  which  he  has  fet 
up,  like  land- marks,  to  trace  the  Cuthites  in 
all  their  fanciful  expeditions;  could  ever  have 
Induced  him  to  adopt  the  line  of  Ham  for 
his  heroes  )  And  how  ftrong  muft  this  pre- 
pofleifion  have  been^  when  it  could  lead  him 
to  countera£l,  in  a  variety  of  refpeds,  the 
veiy  fpirit  of  Scripture,  upon  which  fae,  at  the 
fame  time,  profefiedly  builds  ?  The  pofteri- 
ty  of  Ham  are  expreisly  curled  by  Noah,  on 
account  of  the  irreverence  of  their  anceftor ; 
and  doomed  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  lines  of 
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Shem  and  Japhet.  Yet,  ia  the  Analyfis^  they 
are  made  to  averfpread  the  earth ;  to  be  great 
in  worldly  wifdom ;  to  give  laws  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  Patriarch*s  family ;  and  to 
be  the  ^ipes,  in  ihort,  from  whence  fprung 
almoft  every  god^  legiflator,  prince,  and  hero 
of  high  antiquity*  * 

One  of  the  moft  rationaLarguments  which 
the  learned  author  brings,  in  fupport  of  the 
univerfal  deluge,  is  the  ftrong  impreiBon, 
which,  in  the  early  ages,  this  judgnfient  mtift 
have  made  upon  the  miivls  of  men.  Why  thea 
in  the  fame  breath,  defeat  this  powerful  ar- 
gument, by  confining  this  impreiiion  entirely 
to  the  line  of  Ham ;  or  rather  to  the  fbns  of 
Chua  ?  Were  not  Japhet  and  Shem  alio  ia 
the  Ark  ?  Muil  not  the  awfulnefs  of  the 
fcene  have  made  an  equal  impreffion  upon 
them  ?  And  what  reafbn  is  produced  to  lead 
us  to  imagine,  that  they  would  be  lefs  atten- 
tive to  hand  it  down  to  their  poflerity  ?  The 
ions  of  Japhet  and  Shem  are  reprefented, 
even  by  the  learned  author,  as  comparatively 
pious  and  obedient*  Why  then  fuppofe,  that 
they  would  be  lefs  grateful  to  Omnipotence, 
or  more  forgetful  of  their  common  anceflor^ 
than  the  defcendants  of  the  lefs  virtuous 
brother  ?  They  were  bleiled  :  he  was  curfed. 
They  were  ducifal :  he  was  impious^    Yet  all 
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the  monuments,  fuppofed  to  be  commemorative 
of  the  great  Patriarchy  are  made  to  originate 
entirely  in  the  line  of  Ham.  But,  ought  any 
thing,  ihott  of  undeniable  evidence,  to  in- 
duce us  to  attribute  to  one  branch,  and  that 
the  lead  promifing,  all  the  memorials  of  the 
deluge ;  all  the  veneration  paid  to  Noah  ? 
Are  thofe  who  are  moft  remarkable  for  im- 
piety moft  diftinguifhed,  in  general,  for  filial 
duty  ?  Are  thofe  who  venerate  their  parents 
the  moft  apt  to  fet  heaven  at  defiance  ?  Al- 
•  lowing,  for  a  moment,  that  all  the  myfteries 
and  iymbols  of  ancient  fuperftiticm,  adually 
fprung  from  a  regular  fyftem  of  grateful  reve- 
fence  for  the  great  Patriarch ;  why  exclude  two 
thirds  of  his  pofterity  ?  Why,  as  I  have  faid, 
confine  it  almoft  wholly  to  the  ions  of  Chus  ? 
Would  not  the  univerfality  of  the  deluge,  on 
fuch  principles,  have  been  far  more  fubftan* 
tially  eftablifhed,  by  fuppofing  memorials  of 
it  to  have  been  left  by  all  the  defcendants  of 
Noah :  than  by  endeavouring  to'  trace  them 
to  one  family  alone,  confeiledly  the  moft  per- 
verfe,  undutiful,  and  unbelieving  of  the  whole 
patriarchal  race  ?  I  think  it  muft  :  and  I  fee 
not,  I  confefs,  the  confiftency,  the  ufefulnefs, 
the  religion,  or  the  morality  of  the  oppofite 
fyftem.  * 

Where,  at  the  fame  time,  is  there  even 
the  fhadow  of  evidence,  without  the  affiftanc« 
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cf  thofc  arbitrarily  interpreted  radicals^  to 
prove,  that  the  line  of  Ham  was  more  pecu'* 
liarly  addicted  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun  or. 
of  Fire^  than  any  other  people  of  the  race  of 
Adam  ?  Take  away  thofe  fanciful  names, 
which  the  learned  author  has  given  to  the 
Sun,  to  temples,  and  to  ceremonies ;  as  derived 
from  Ham,  and  other  favourite  words :  and 
the  whole,  we  fhall  find,  I  apprehend,  to  be 
grounded  on  aflertion  alone.  For,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  indulge  furmifes  on  thofe  mfcru- 
table  periods  of  antiquity  ;  and  muft  fix  upon 
a  peculiar  people,  as  the  firft  introducers  of  the 
Solar  worihip ;  every  prefumption,  I  think, 
muft  carry  us  to  fome  branch  of  the  line  of 
Shem.  For  to  them  was  the  £aft  allotted. 
In  the  EUdl  this  religion  chiefly  prevailed.  In 
Perfia,  in  particular,  the  Sun  and  the  Fire 
were  long  their  only  Gods :  whilft  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Ethiopians,  and  other  branches  of 
the  fbna  of  Haxn,  divided  their  attention  be- 
tween the  great  luminary  and  hundreds  of  the 
moft  abfurd  and  defpicable  of  deities,  * 

But,  indeed,  in  every  remote  enquiry, 
where  conjedure  is  our  principal  refburce^  I 
am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think,  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  common  fenfe,  the  broader 
muft  be  our.  bafis,  and  the  more  folid  our 
fuperftrufture. ,  Now,  to  account  for  the  ado- 
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ration  of  tlie  Sttn^  orof  his  repre&ntetive.  Fire  } 
I  can  fee  no  neceffity  for  recourfe  to  mjrfte*- 
nous  fymbols,  to  hieroglyphics^  to  radicals^ 
to  Cuthites.  Such  feem  only  to  be  clouds 
and  fogs,  which  obfcure  the  fimpler  tdjs  of 
truth  and  reafbn.  For,  if  we  are  to  en* 
tertain  the  leaft  furprize  on  this  fubjeft,  it 
ihould,  in  my  apprehenfion,  rather  proceed 
ftom  the  refiedion,  that  this  mode  of  wor* 
fhip,  inftead  of  being  partial,  was  nOMt,  on 
the  contrary,  the  unirerfal  retigion  of  the 
world ;  before  revelation,  or  deep  refte&on, 
had  taught  manldnd  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
an  Omnipotent  Being,  dill  fuperior  to  that, 
glorious  ftar.  Could  a  creature,  whole  facul- 
ties were  limited,  and  whofe  only  guide  was 
nature,  behold,  without  a  mixture  of  gratis 
tude  and  delight,  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
Sun ;  who,  to  him,  mufl  feem  to  rife  only,  for 
a£ts  of  kindnefs  to  every  furrounding  obje£k  ? 
Cheered,  warmed,  eniightened|  all  nature  re- 
viving at  his  appearance ;  can  we  wonder  that 
iimple  men,  in  the  days  of  ignorance^  fhould 
have  viewed  a  being,  fo  apparently  beneficent, 
as  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  wortd  ?  And 
can  we  wonder,  that,  in  confequence  of  this 
pre^^conception,  they  fhould  have  paid  to  him 
the  mof):  unaffeded  and  enthufiafHc  adoratioir^  [ 
Whilst  we  may  eafily  too,  on  the  fanM) 
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gmtal  prtDcipfes,  account  for  the  VeoeradoQ 
paid  to  the  Moon  and  Stars :  the  Tarious  fyP 
terns  of  Monfter-wbrihip,  and  other  Oiocking 
ritesi  which  di%raced  the  Pagan  trorldy  coul4 
not^  (eenungly^  orig^tnate  wholly  in  the  fim« 
plicitjr  of  human  nature.  The  terror  and  fU« 
peritition  of  the  body  of  the  people,  muft» 
by  degrees,  have  been  made  fubfervient  to  the 
art  and  the  impoftnre  of  the  defigning  few« 
Carems,  groves,  and  other  iequeftered  places^ 
tl^  natural  gloom  of  which  ftrikes  horror 
into  fearful  minds ;  would,  on  favourable  oc« 
cafions,  be  poflfefled  by  the  Ixdd  and  the  ait« 
ful :  and  theie  could  find  but  little  difficulty 
in  perfuading  timid  ignorance ;  that  the  ndc« 
tnmal  bowlings ;  the  roaring  of  pent-u^ 
winds ;  the  guihing  of  unfeen  waters ;  and 
the  reverberating  echoes  of  every  terrifying 
found ;  were  the  vcnces  of  fupernatural  be* 
ings,  threatening  them  with  definition  for 
their  impety ;  which  nothing  but  offerings 
to  the  ddties  could  avert.  It  is  unn€xefiary 
here  to  purfue  the  idea.  But,  when  we  re* 
fled,  in  general,  on  the  various  caufes,  which 
might  have  given  birth  to  fuch  fuperftitions ; 
and  upon  the  eafe  with  which,  in  all  times, 
the  people  have  been  deceived  by  ^hat 
they  did  not  know  }  I  think  there  is  no  oc- 
«afion  to  refbrt  to  the  Cuthites^  ev>HX  for  fuch 
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abominable  rites,  as  have  rendered  human  na« 
ture  contemptible,  * 

That  the  learned  gentleman  fupports  his 
Syftem  chiefly  by  names,  fuppoied  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Patriarchs,  and  from  a  fanci- 
iul  combination  of  other  radicals ;  might  be 
demonflrated,  by  as  many  examples  almoft  as 
diere  are  pages  in  his  book.  They  abound 
eveiy  where.  In  many,  I  have  already  ihewn, 
he  has  been  much  miftaken :  in  many  more, 
the  etymologies  are  to  the  laft  degree  fufpi-" 
cious :  and,  even  in  the  few,  where,  by  mere 
dint  of  guefling,  perchance  he  may  be  right, 
they  muft  be  too  feeble  to  fupport  any  hypo- 
thefis  whatever.  He  has  fuppofed,  in  his 
Apology^  that,  becaufe  I  only  pointed  to  about 
one  half  of  his  radicals,  as  erroneous,  the 
other  half  muft,  of  confequence,  be  right.  * 
But  I  do  not  fee  the  force  of  this  logic.    It  is 

^  ^*  It  is  theie  faid  of  the  radicals  prodaoed  by  me» 
hdfat  kaft  do  not  come  up  to  the  meaning,  which  I  af- 
fign.  From  hence  we  muft  necefiarily  conclude^  that  the 
remainder  do  anfwer,  and  come  up  to  the  meaning.  As 
he  mentions  half  at  Uaji^  we  will  for  charity's  fake  throw 
a  fmal!  weight  into  the  lighter  fcale,  to  bring  it  to  an 
equipoife :  and  fuppofe  them  in  round  numbers  half.  And 
if  this  really  be  the  cafe,  I  will  compromife  the  afiatr^ 
and  gladly  give  up  the  other  half  without  any  difpute :  for 
this  conceffion  is  fufficiently  in  my  favour."    AftU  p*  87. 
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a  conceffion,  which  I  have  no  where  made : 
for  indeed  I  never  could  do  it  with  truth* 
But  were  I  even  to  admit  it,  what  benefit 
could  his  Syftem  poffibly  derive  from  it  ?  For, 
if  riames,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  various 
particles,  are  analyfed ;  and  if  the  whole  com- 
ponent parts  are  not  juftly  explained ;  a  mis- 
take in  one,  may  lead  us  as  far  from  the  true 
fignification,  as  if  every  member  had  been 
wrong.  If,  for  example,  the  point  is  to  prove, 
that  Cephale^  or  Aln  Arez^  received  their  de- 
nominations from  Solar  Worjhip ;  becaufe 
Caph'tl  implied  the  Mountain  of  the  Stm^  and 
Aln  Are%  the  Solar  fountain ;  it  will  be  of 
little  confequence,  whether  Caph  denotes  a 
Hill,  or  Aln  a  Fountain ;  unlefs  £/  and  Art% 
at  the  fame  time  iignify  the  Sun.  For,  if  there 
is  no  evidence  produced  of  this,  the  train  of 
dedu£lion  mufl  fall  of  couife.  And  indeed 
the  whole  idea  feems  to  be  fomething  like  the 
apology  of  the  apothecary,  who  had  unluckily 
poifbned  a  patient,  by  mixing  pernicious  in- 
gredients in  his  draught — "  Some  of  them, 
♦*  he  allowed,  might  have  been  noxious  :  but 
**  he  was  fure  the  refl:  were  unbommonly 
<^  wholefome."  * 

The  learned  author  will  ftill  perhaps  talk 
of  his  Amonian,  and  call  it  the  original  lan- 
guage of  man :  and  infift,  that,  in  //,  thef& 
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wards  m^bt  have  bad  fuch  aad  fuch  SQcaii« 
Ings ;  though  they  are  now  xu>  where  to  be 
jfound  in  the  exHling  tongues.  Yet  this,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  would  afibrd,  at  hcQ[^  but 
a  fad  foundation  for  a  ftupendous  Sjifiem^ 
and  the  improbability  of  the  whole  nught  be 
very  iafely  refled  upon  it.  But  I  (hall  go 
further,  and  confider,  how  far  there  is  even 
a  poilibility,  that  the  ori^al  language  of 
man,  (were  a  miriacle  to  reveal  it  to  our  know<« 
ledge)  could  be  of  the  leaft  ufe  in  fuch  en* 
quiries.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  difputed, 
that  the  Confiifion  of  Tongues  was  the  im- 
mediate fore-runner  of  the  Babel  Difperfion : 
after  which  the  language  of  the  world  became 
diverfiiied  into  many  dialers  ;  with  what  de- 
gree of  difierence  or  analogy  to  the  original, 
we  are  left  entirely  to  opinion.  If  the  Divi- 
iion  of  the  Earth  did  not  take  place  till  the 
Diiperfion,  it  is  evident,  there  could  not  be 
one  City  or  place,  by  land  or  by  water,  which 
had  then  received  its  name.  For  Babel  itielf 
was  fo  called,  fubfequent  to  the  Confufion  ; 
as  we  learn  from  Gen.  xi.  9.  But,  fuppo(ing 
even,  with  the  learned  author,  that  the  Mi- 
gration was  previous  to  the  Difperiion,  ftill 
the  names  of  places  muft  have  been  few :  they 
muft  apparently  have  been  involved  in  the  ge-> 
neral  confiifion ;  and  muft  hav€  been  £>rgot« 
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ten,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  original 
tongue.    Id(datry,  we  may  alio  obferve,  to 
the  inveftigation  of  which  he  chiefly  wilhes 
to  apply  this  original  tongue,  did  not,  even  in 
his  own  opinion,  make  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  till  the  days  of  Serug ;  many  ages  after 
the  Gonfufion  of  Tongues.    Falfe  gods,  tem»- 
pies,  rites,  and  every  circumftance  of  fuper- 
Aition,    muft,    of  confequence,    have    been 
wholly  unknowni  whilfl  the  original  language 
was  in   ufe.     And  when  mankind   became 
fcattered  over  the  earth,  every  new  objefl:  they 
faw  :  all  the  works  of  their  hands :   every 
invention  in  fciences  and  arts  :  every  inftitu^ 
tion  of  government  or  religion :  muft  have  all 
received  their  names  in  the  various  dialedls, 
Hvhidi  the  diflererit  tribes  carried  with  them 
at  the  Difperfion;  or  afterwards  improved. 
With  what  propriety  then  can  he  bewilder 
our  fenfes,  by  pretending  to  refort  to  a  lan- 
guage, which  was  annihilated,  long'before  the 
names,  which  are  attempted  to  be  traced  to  it, 
had  a  being  ?    When  we  call  in  the  aid  of 
language  in  our  enquiries  into  primitive  times, 
(which,  judicioufly  done,  may  undoubtedly 
affift  difcovery)  we  (hould  naturally  have  re- 
courfe  chiefly  to  fuch  dialers,  as,  before  the 
exiftence  of  record,  were  fpoken  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  fcene  of  our  inveftigarion  lies. 
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And  here  inconteftibly,  in  refped  to  the  prin«» 
cipal  fubjeds  of  the  Anal^s^  inftead  of  ap* 
plying  to  an  ignis  fatuuSy  as  our  learned  au- 
thor has  done ;  the  preference  fhould  have 
been  given  to  the  Hebrew^  the  Arabic,  the 
Chaldaic,  the  Syriac,  the  oldeft  known  lan«- 
guages  in  the  world  :  if  indeed,  from  the 
fame  pecuUar  radical  formation,  and  the  infi- 
nite number  of  words  which  are  common  to 
all,  they  may  not,  with  more  propriety,  be 
called  dialects  of  the  fame  tongue,  than  difle- 
rent  languages.  ^ 

But,  in  truth,  before  we  can  prefume  to 
build  at  all  upon  names,  we  ought  evidently 
to  bring  very  convincing  proof  of  the  precife 
manner  in  which  the  natives  themfelves  have 
written  them :  and  alio,  that  they  were  in 
being  at  the  period  to  v^hich  our  attention  is 
dire^ed :  as  we  may  otherwife  go  upon  names, 
which  never  exifted,  but  in  corruption  :  or, 
which  were  not  known  till  hundreds,  perhaps 
thoufands,  of  years  poflerior  to  the  epocha 
of  our  refearches.  What  a  change  in  names, 
from  fancy,  from  conqueft,  from  corruption, 
do  we  not  obferve  within  thefe  laft  two  thou- 
fand  years  ?  Let  us  traverfe  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  claflic  ground,  and  then  throw  our 
eye  over  a  mod^n  map  of  the  fame  countries : 
Is  there  one  name,  almoil  in  an  hundred. 
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which  we  can  trace  to  a  refombiance  ?  And 
have  we  not  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  they  were 
equally  fiuduating,  at  leaft,  in  times  more 
ancient ;  when  records  were  but  few  ?  How 
vague  then .  muft  every  invefligation  of  this 
kind  prove,  till  we  pofitively  know  the  origi- 
nal radical  word?  Yet  this  feldom  appeal^ 
to  have  been  an  object  of  copfideration  in  the 
jTnaljifis.  Though  the  learned  author  is  per- 
petually affuring  us,  that  the  Greeks  were, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  greateft  coiv 
Tuptors  of  foreign  names  ;  yet  it  is  aloioft  en- 
tirely from  their  mode  of  writing,  ibmetimeis 
indeed  fancifully  altered,  without  authority, 
that  he  analyles  Eaftern  words  : '  giving  often 
to  AHatic  names  Grecian  meanings ;  though 
his  profefled  purpofe  is  to  difinvolve  the  whole 
from  Grecian  error.  The  ancient  places, 
which  he  deduces  from  the  word  Arca^  tho' 
apparently  not  known  in  any. language  earlier 
than  the  Latin,  are  out  of  all  number.  To 
'fupport  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  fyfteni, 
in  refpeft  to  Cadmus,  de  derives  the  name 
from  Achad  Harris    the  noble  lord  Ham  +. 

t  ^^  That  Cadfflus  was  the  fame  as  Ham,  will  appear 
*^  from  the  etymology  of  his  name.  I  have  before  fhewn, 
^*  that  the  Sun  was  ftiled  Achad,  Achon,  and  Achori 

•    •       •  • 

<<  and  the  name  of  which  wc  arc  trotting  is  a  compound  of 
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And,  to  trace  the  Amonians  even  to  Cf»na^ 
lie  brings  examples  of  places,  which,  in  all 
probability,  had  no  exigence  before  die  c<^- 
quefts  c^  Jengiz  Khan  ;  and  which  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  fuch  mere  £ur<^pean  corruptbns, 
that  the  people  themfelves  could  never  know 
ihem.  Amongft  others,  he  introduces  the  Tar- 
taro^Chinefecity  Cambalu^  mentioned  by  Marco 
iPaolo,  the  Venetian  traveller.    But  we  may 

I 

•^  Acliad«Ham,»iider^  bjr  dieGiwkiAcaJaatttuid  Act* 
^  iaam^  Md  contoiAed  Cadmui/'  Vol. jQ.  p.  157.  Hcie 
J6  one^  aoxKig  nmnt^^rkft  wftaoces,  of  candnfinns  beii^ 
4rawii  frpiD  pscpii^t  9lled^  to  lu?c  been  prc'^f^^ 
jKrhich  however,  vb<n  ocamincd,  have  do  other  bottooa  th«p 
the  leamei^author's  aflertion.    We  are,  in  this  place,  re- 
fened  for  evidence,  that  Achad  was  the  Sun,  to  p.  76.  of 
Vol.  I.  but,  after  looking  with  fome  attention,  not  onlj 
to  diat  page,  but  through  the  whde  fedion,  I  couM  not 
even  difcover  the  name,  till  I  came  to  p.  83;  lAeie  I 
found  thcfe  words:  »  The  Dei^  was  likewife  G)lkd 
^<  Achad  and  AdiOD.''    Joft  one  unproved  aflertkm  (|tp» 
jorfed  by  aoother.    But  thus  it  is,  aloyoft  through  tbr 
.whole  Sjfim^    A  fiq^pofitton  is  fometinv^s  made :  fi)ixie* 
tiniqs  the  drcumftance  is  decifively  averred :  and  fome- 
times  a  proof  is  attempted,  which  fails  perhaps  in  the 
moft  eflential  part.    Yet  to  fuch  ground-works  he  con- 
ftantly  refen.    /  bavi,  aktaif  difMnftratii:  it  has  hanfir^ 
nwrfyfroviix  and  fimQar  phrafcs,  occur  in  eveiy  page: 
and  he  reafons  from  them  with  as  much  comfdaccncy,  as 
if  they  were  equally  felf-evident  as  mathematical  axioms. 
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vs  fcafily  find  the  etytnology  of  C^n/ianumpU 
ia  the  Turkifh  corruption  IjiamboL  The  real 
name  oiCambalu  is  Khan  balik\  which,  in  the 
Tartar  language^  means  the  imperial  city^  or 
the  rejidence  of  the  Khan.  This  place  is  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  Pekin*  There  is  another  town  in 
Little  Bukhara,  mentioned  by  Abulgazi  Khan, 
called  Kham  Balik  ;  which,  he  fays,  fignlfies, 
in  the  Mogul  tongue.  The  Good  City  *./ 

Among  other  endeavours,  to  trace  the  tra- 
vels and  fetftlements  of  the  Cuthites,  by  the 
afllftance  of  names,  there  are  none  which  the 
learned  author  builds  upon,  with  greater  con- 
fidence, than  thofe  which  he  fuppofes  to  have 
been  derived  from  Noah^  from  the  jirk^  and 
from  Chus :  I  (hall  offer  a  few  reafons  for 
conceiving  him  to  be  radically  wrong  in  them 
all.  In  the  firft  place,  in  order  to  eftabliffi  a 
variety  of  ftrange  allegories,  and  to  difcover 
an  analogy  between  Noah,  and  numberlefs 
peribns  and  places,  he  goes  againft  every  re- 
ceived opinion ;  and  makes  the  Greek  vtf^  or  wos 

*  The  fame  obfervation  will  hold,  with  regard  to  Cam^ 
pimf  Cambaiar^  and  the  other  places  he  enumerates  | 
which,  however  corrupted,  are  obvioufly  formed,  in  part, 
either  from  Khan  or  Kham.  But,  indeed,  we  muft 
think  it  fomewhat  odd,  how  he  Ihould  have  brought  fuch 
words  at  all  in  proof  of  his  hypothefis ;  when,  in  ano- 
ther place,  he  obferves,  that  names  in  China  are  fubjed 
to  perpetual  change.  Vid.  Myth.  Vol.  III.  p.  557.  568. 
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the  nmd  to  have  been  Noah :  and  undef 
this  he  indtagmes  much  latent  meaning,  to 
hare  beea  couched.  ^*  Dios  (he  obierves^ 
**  Vol.  II.  p.  a  74.)  was  the  ancient  term 
f*  from  whence  came  the  word ,  Deus :  and 
^^  the  name  of  Dionufus  relates  not  to  mf 
**  mens,  but  to  Nufos,  Noah ;  being  a  com* 
^^  pound  of  Dios-Nuibs,  for  ib  his  name  was 
^^  properly  exprefled.  Hence  Philoftratus  fays^ 
'*  Nvflw  i  lifCW09C.  (tm  'W  ip  IvJlii^  Hums  ^mfM^of. 
*'  This,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  £]^  far  true, 
^^  that  Dionufus  was  ililed  Nufiu«  and  Nu« 
^*  fus ;  and  explains ,  the  compofition  of  the 
^*  formier  term.  But  it  was  not  from  the 
♦*  city  of  Nufa  in  India,,  nor  from  any  of 
**  the  cities  called  Nufa,  for  there  were  ma- 
^  ny,  that  he  had  his  name ;  on  the  con- 
♦*  trary,  they  were  all  denominated  from 
^^  him.  And  this  name  was  exprdSed  Noa^ 
"  Noos,  Nous,  Nus,  Nufus ;  and  otherwife 
^^  varied.  This  the  Grecians  might  have 
^^  known,  but  they  leem  induftrioufly  to  have 
^^  adopted  it  in  a  wrong  fenfe  :  and  in  coiiie- 
^^  quence  of  it,  numberlefs  abfurdities  have 
**  arifen  to  the  ruin  of  much  good  hiftory^'* 
And  to  the  refpeftable  catalogue  of  thefe  ab* 
furdities,  the  learned  gentleman  ieems  in<Seed 
to  have  added  very  coniiderably^  1  mean  not 
however,  at  prefent,  to  embark  upon  fuch  an 
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ocean  :  but  fliall  only^  as  a  prelude  to  a  few 
obiervatians,  reqoeft  of  him  to  turn  to  p. 
3 1 4  of  his  third  Volume,  and  apply  to  him- 
felf  the  remarks  he  has  there  mdde  upon 
Eufebius,  Scaliger,  Sir  John  Marfham^  and 
others.  "  They  fet  out  upon  theft  fafts  as 
**  firft  principles ;  though  they  arc  the  things, 
^^  which  want  moft  to  be  canvaiTed :  and 
*^  when  they  have  too  inconfiderately  made 
**  thefe  affumptions,  they  put  i  force  upon 
**  all  other  hiftory,  that  it  may  be  brought 
"  to  accord/'  * 

Now  where  have  we,  in  relpc^  to  Noah, 
the  firft  principles  eftablifhed  ?  Where  have 
we  any  proof,  that  in  any  ancient  language 
he  was  ever  called  Noas,  Nous,  or  Nufus  ? 
In  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrafe,  the  name  is  written  TO  Nub, 
In  the  Hebrew-Samaritan  and  the  Chaldee- , 
Samaritan  1^  Nub,  In  the  Syriac  Cuoj  Nub. 
In  the  Arabic  ^  jj  Nub.     In  the  Septuagint 

N«e.  And  in  the  Latin  ^^^*.— -Now  thefe 
being  the  oldeft  languages  that  we  know,  and 
employed  in  the  original  and  verfiohs  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  they  feem  to  be  the  only 
fburces  to  which  we  can  be  authorized  to  go 
for  the  name  of  the  patriarch  :  yet  our  leam- 
ed  author,  /uo  periculo^  derives,  from  Noah, 
Nyjfaj  Nufa^  Nejfa^  with  numberlefs   other 
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places^  where  fuch  founds  are  either  fimple  ot 
compounded  with  other  words:  and  diico* 
vers,  at  the  fame  time,  a  relationihip  between 
him  and  every  god  or  hero  of  antiquity ;  but 
efpecially  ^th  thofe,  whole  names  end  in 
nus  or  nufus^  or  any  finiilar  termination. — Dio^ 
nufus  was  the  Patriarch ;  becaufe  his  name 
ihewed  him  to  be  the  God  Noah  ;  becaufe 
he  was  a  great  conqueror  :  and  becaufe  he 
planted,  in  many  countries,  the  vine ! — Hatur^ 
nus  was  alfb  the  Patriarch  ;  becaufe  he  was 
the  fbwer  Noah  ;  and  becaufe  he  had  four 
eyes ;  and  becaufe  he  was  the  father  of  the 
royal  triad,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto ! 
Cro-nus  was  Noah  ;  becaufe  he  was  alfb  the 
father  of  .the  royal  triad  ! — Ja-ttus  was  Noah ; 
becaufe  lie  had  an  old  face  and  a  young  one  ; 
and  becaufe  he  had  a  flick,  and  a  key,  and 
a  fhip,  and  a  temple  !  —  Prometheus  was 
Noah ;  becaufe  v^  was  fometimes  added  to 
his  name ;  becaufe  he  was  guardian  of  Egypt 
when  there  was  a  great  overflowing  of  the 
Nile ;  and  becaufe  Minerva  co-operated  with 
him  in  making  men  and  women  of  clay  I — 
Si/e-nus  was  Noah  ;  becaufe  his  name  in  old 
Greek  was  the  mafculine  of  the  Moon ;  be- 
caufe the  Moon  was  a  type  of  the  Ark  ;  and 
becaufe  he  was  a  great  prophet,  and  wrote  a 
hiflory  of  the  world  ! — The  whole  range,  in 
a  word,  of  the  old  divinities,    heroes,   and 
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lawgivers,  are  difcovercd  to  have  been  Noah  ; 
and  the  features  of  refemblance  are  equally 
new  and  ftriking.  Some  are  Noah  (as  Ofiris) 
becaufe  they  went  over  the  world  with  great 
armies !  fbroe  (as  Pofeidon)  becaufe  they 
were  hulbandmen !  fome  (as  Zeus)  becaufe 
they  made  fermented  liquors !  and  fome,  (as 
Per  feus)  becaufe  they  were  expofed  in  Arks  ! 
I  marvel  indeed,  how  Mofes  efcaped  compa- 
rifon  :  for  he  was  undoubtedly  expofed  in  an 
ark  ;  he  was  a  prophet ;  he  inftrufted  man- 
kind ;  and  had  a  refemblance  to  Noah,  ma- 
ny may  imagine,  fully  as  fubflantial  as  any 
in  the  catalogue.  I  really  think  too  our 
friend  Ovid  might  well  have  put  in  hi$  claim: 
for  he  was  called  Nafb,  a  mere  tranfpoiition 
of  Naos^  Noah  ;  and  this,  at  the  fame  time, 
might  explain,  in  a  fatisfadory  manner,  the 
undoubted  etymology  of  the  important  word 
nofe. — Proteus^  among  many  others,  is  alfo 
deemed  Noah :  and  there  is  certainly  hu- 
mour in  this:  for  the  old  god  never  went 
through  more  metamorphofes  than  the  great 
pofldiluvian  father  of  mankind  has  experien- 
ced in  the  hands  of  our  learned  author. — 
Eh !  qui  fait  fi  ce  beau  Syfteme  n'eft  pas, 
tout  au  long,  un  fort  joli  badinage  ?  \ 

I  AM  apprehenfive,  that  we  Ihall  not  meet 
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with  more  fuccefs,  upon  etymological  prin^ 
ciples,  in  refped  to  a  number  of  perfons  an4 
places  ;  to  whofe  names,  he  pretends  to 
trace  what  he  calls  Arkite  ceremonials,  and 
derivations.  We  find  Argo  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, Areas,  Arcadia,  Arcades,  Acrifius, 
Acropolis,  Arcafius,  Arecca,  Erec ;  Argos, 
Argolis,  Argaeus,  and  many  more  :  all  which 
he  derives  from  Area,  the  ark.  To  fupport 
iuch  a  variety  of  derivations,  upon  which^ 
indeed,  fbme  of  the  moft  valuable  topics  in 
the  Analyfis  entirely  depend  ;  we  fhould  na- 
turally have  expected  evidence,  that  the  Ark 
had  been  pronounced,  in  a  manner  fbmewhat 
like  thofe  names,  in  fome,  at  lead,  of  the 
more  ancient  tongues.  But,  till  the  Latm, 
comparatively  a  late  language,  no  fuch  word 
appears  to  have  been  known  :  whilfl  the 
names,  in  general  referred  to,  are  of  very  high 
antiquity.  Jn  the  Hebrew,  the  Ark  of  Noah 
is  written  nan  tibeh.  In  the  Chaldaic  Knwn 
iibuta.  In  the  Hebrew- Samaritan  ^QJc  *^^^ 
In  the  Chaldee-Samaritan  %/C^i!2sS\Mc  iibuteh. 
In  the  Syriac  ^Laa.o  kibouta.  In  the  Ara* 
bic  o^lJ  iabout.  In  the  Septuagint  %Jiw^. 
Had  theie  ancient  places  ever  received  their 
names  from  the  Ark  j  they  muft  apparently 
have  had  a  rcfcmblance  to  fome  of  the  words 
tnenypned  above  :  but  never  could  be  deno** 
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nunated  from  a  language,  which  was  tiot 
kaown  till  many  ages  after  thefe  names  were 
common*  Yet,  wonderful  is  the  iiiperftruc* 
ture  raifedy  without  the  leaft  diffidence^  upon 
this  etymological  bafis.  Even  Hercules  is 
thence  demcmftrated  to  be  Noah ;  for  the 
learned  author  fays,  (Vol.  III.  p.  507.) 
^  From  hence  the  Grecians  and  Romans  de*« 
^  nominated  a  perfbnage,  whom  they  fliled 
^  Heracles  and  Hercules.  But  the  original 
^  was  Ardus,  and  Arcalus ;  and  ftill  more 
^  truly  without  the  termination  Arca-£1«  It 
^  wa;  not  a  name,  but  a  title :  and  given  by 
^  the  Sidonians  and  other  people  in  the  Eaft, 
*  to  the  principal  perfbn  preferved  in  the  De- 
^  luge ;  and  it  iignified  the  great  Arcalean  or 
^  Arkite."  He  might,  with  as  much  truth, 
have  told  us,  that  Hercules  was  Hurlothrum* 
bo* — ^But  it  is  imp(^ibk  to  enter  into  all  the 
perplexities,  which,  upon  this  hypothefis,  he 
has  introduced  into  Ancient/Mythology  and 
Hiftory*  They  are  all,  indeed,  not  except- 
ing even  the  greateft  part  of  his  boafted  Argo- 
nautic  Expedition,  mere  waking  dreams :  iales^ 
full  of  found  and  fury  ^  fg^fying  nothing. " 

Amongst  other  attempts  which  the  learn-* 
ed  gentleman  has  made  to  unhinge  all  receive 
ed  hiftory,  is  his  endeavour  to  remove  the 
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Scythians  from  thofe  Northern  regions,  where 
all  the  writers  of  Greece  have  placed  them^ 
in  order  to  transform  them  into  Cuthites,  and 
tranfplant  them  into  Babylonia.  He  has  in- 
deed told  many  a  fad  ftory  of  the  Greeks.  He 
has  already  laid,  that  they  did  not  know 
their  right  hands  from  their  left.  He  h  now 
labouring  to  pr6ve,  that  they  did  not  know 
the  North  from  the  South.  And  I  ihould 
not  be  furprized,  if,  in  his  third  edition,  he 
attempted  to  prove,  by  the  help  of  his  friend 
Sam  Joel,  that  they  did  not  know  a  town-* 
bull  from  a  turnip,  -j*  ** 

f  Our  learned  author,  to  ufe  an  ingenious  phrafe  of  bis 
own,  (note  p,  461 )  Uems  with  wit  even  to  a  dtgra  offupir^ 
fottation.  And  there  is  nothing  he  will  not  do  to  fhow  it. 
He  will  even  employ  his  great  genius  in  piddling  away  at 
verbal  criticifm,  to  prepare  the  reader  fdtir  un  tmnr  £efpriu 
I  had  called  the  Deluge  an  important  ^tf ;  and  moft  people 
may  think,  perhaps,  that  I  was  not  very  wrong.  Now, 
though  hot  a  pin's  point  of  argument  could  reft  upon  the 
word,  in  refped  to  the  fubje£t  in  queftion  (to  (how  which, 
in  the  prefent  edition,  p.  107.  I  have  changed  it  to  events 
without  in  the  leaft  altering  the  fenfe  of  the  whole)  ;  yet 
the  ingenious  gentleman,  we  fee,  has  a&ually  taken  the 
advice  of  counfellor  Joel,  and  indicted  the  inoiFenfive 
word  for  a  trefpafs,  <<  It  is  plain  at  iirft  fight,  that  he 
*^  takes  the  fad,  and  the  era  of  the  fad,  for  one  and  the 
^*  fame  thing :  and  time  and  circumftance  are  efteemed 
^*  fjnonymous.    It  is  certain  (I  know  not  how  truly] 
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Our  author  obfcrvcs,  (Pref*  to  Vol.  I.  p^ 
ix.)  "It  will  be  one  part  of  my  labour  to 
^^  treat  of  the  Phenicians,  whofe  hiftory  hzs 
^^  been  much  miftaken :  alio  of  the  Scythians, 
^*  whofe  original  has  been  hitherto  a  fecret. 
"  From  fuch  an  elucidation  many  good  conie** 
**  quences  will,  I  hope^  enfue  :  as  the  Pheni- 
"  cians  and  Scythians  have  hitherto  afibrded 
**.  the  ufual  place  of  retreat  for  ignorance  to 
"  Ihelter  itfelf/'  • 

Now  the  learned  gentleman,  who,  in  his 
Apology^  has  often  mentioned  his  veneration 
for  Logic,  mud  certainly  be  informed  of  a 


that  we  are  apt  in  general  to  make  a  material  difl:in£tioii 
between  them.  We  are  taught  to  think,  that  an  event^ 
and  the  date  of  the  event,  convey  two  diftin£l  ideaa. 
Which  ever  fide  may  be  in  the  right,  the  inquiry  is 
certainly  curious  :  and  deferves  to  be  profecuted.  To 
be  therefore  certain  of  the  truth,  I  applied  to  an  bonefi: 
countryman,  one  Sam  Joel,  in  my  neigbourbood,  that 
I  might  have,  not  a  learned ,  but  a  plain  and  rational 
folution  of  the  queftton.  Pray,  fays  I,  honeft  Sam,  do 
not  you  believe,  that  there  is  fome  diflFerence  between  a 
man  and  a  month;  between  fheep-fliearing  and  the 
tenth  of  June  ?  Why  really.  Sir,  fays  he,  I  do  not 
quite  fee,  what  you  drive  at«  Why  then,  fays  I,  take 
it  in  another  light.  Do  not  you  think  my  Lord  Mayor 
is  diiFerent  from  my  Lord  Mayor's  day  \  Ay  mafler, 
fays  he,  to  be  fure,:  as  different  as  a  town-bull  from  a 
turnip.    I  mention  this,  becaufe  I  think  arguments 
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fundamental  maxim,  ^^  That  no  conclufions 
^^  in  argument  can  be  juft,  where  the  pre** 
^^  mifles  are  not  previouily  demonftrated  to  be 
<*  true/'  I  have  already  given  feme  reafbns 
£dt  thinking,  that  this  golden  rule  has  not  aU 
ways  been  religionfly  attended  to  in  the  jlna^ 
lyjis :  and  here,  I  am  afraid,  it  may  be  equal* 
ly  difficult  to  be  difcovered.  As  a  funda« 
mental  point;  which  he  conceives  to  be  too 
obvious  to  require  evidence,  he  tells  us,  that 
Chus  ^and  Cuih  are  the  fame ;  the  laft  being 
merely  the  Chaldaic  manner  of  writmg  it. 
Put,  as  he  has  not  thought  it  neceflary  to 

^  taken  from  unfopbifticated  reafon  are  far  more  forcible^ 
<<  dian  tfaofe  which  are  framed  by  art  and  logic :  and  even 
^  than  thofe,  which  are  founded  upon  non -experience.'* 
Jpobgy^  p.  73**—  Now,  after  all,  honeft  Sam  Joel  feems 
rather  to  have  been  taken  in  here.  I  am  afraid  there  hat 
been  a  flaw  in  the  brief.  His  learned  friend  has  hardly 
fbted  the  cafe  quite  fair.  And  Sam  may  tell  him,  per- 
haps, at  their  next  chat,  that  the  ghriws  firft  rfAugu/l 
has  as  little  connexion  with  the  acceJJUn  pf  tbi  Hmfi  vf 
HawoiTj  or  with  the  BatiU  of  Mindm^  as  my  Lord  Mayor 
has  with  hia  day  :  but  that,  neverthelefs,  when  he  drinks 
this  toaft,  he  wiflies  always  heartily  well  to  his  king  and 
country.  Sam  may  alfo  hint  to  him,  that  he  might  pof- 
fibly  be,  at  times,  a  little  puzzled,  were  he  to  take  every 
thing  au  pied  di  la  lettre :  for  (hould  his  learned  friend  be 
defired  at  any  time  to  drink  a  bottle,  he  might  find  it^ 
perhaps,  a  little  hard,  to  be  obliged  to  fwallow  the  BaSu 
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{upport  the  poiition,  I  cannot  think  it  nece(^ 
fary  to  beliew  it :  and  although  it  may  not 
be  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove  a  negative^ 
where  no  affirmative  has  been  attempted,  I 
ihali  juft  offer  a  few  reafbns,  why  I  imagine 
it  to  begroundlefs. ' 

The  fbnsof  Cufli,  by  all  writers,  I  believe, 
till  our  learned  author  patronized  them,  have 
been  coniidered  as  the  woolly-headed  natives  of 
Ethiopia,  and  other  African  diftri£ts.  And  in 
this  fenfe  I  think  we  ihall  uniformly  find  tSTD 
Chus  or  Cujh  to  be  ufed  in  Scripture  ;  whilil 
Dna  (Heb.)  Chutim  Pure  goW ;  mS  Chut 
(Chald.)  As,  like;  and  nnW  Cuthah  The 
people  whom  Salmanaflar  fent  from  Aflyria 
or  Chaldea,  to  inhabit  Samaria  after  the  Cap- 
tivity of  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael ;  are  very  dif- 
ferent words  :  and  never,  at  any  time,  con- 
founded with  Cu/h.  The  Chaldees  or  Baby- 
lonians are  in  Scripture  written  DHS^^  Chef^ 
dim^  the  plural  oi  "ytys!  Chejtd  \  fuppofed  by 
Walton,  Hyde,  and  others,  to  have  been  fb 
named,  from  Chefed  the  fon  of  Nahor,  bro- 
ther to  Abraham.  The  Chaldee  paraphrafe 
writes  it  ♦KIDD  Chefdai.  The  Hebrew- Sama- 
ritan Skn^5^ii  Chefdim.  In  Daniel  (ch.  i.  4.) 
where  there  ia  a  mixture  of  Chaldee  and  Per- 
fian,  it  is  rw^  Chefdi ;  in  the  Syriac  K^jI^Kd 
Chaldoie ;  and  in  the  Arabic  ^*j^\OsjuS=d  Kef^ 
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diiy/«.-~-Eveiy  circumftance  relative  to  Cufh  is 
quite  diftin£t.  la  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe  it  is 
trW  Cbi^b ;  in  Chaldee- Samaritan  iw^Jj  Cujb ; 
in  Syriac  iJOd  Cujh  ;  and  in  Arabic  (j^.::^ 
JIabeJh  or  ikM^A^:^  Habjhet :  and  wherever tranfla- 
ted,  it  is  rendered  ^he  Ethiopian. — If  the  learn* 
cd  gentleman  has  got  more  powerful  evidence, 
he  will  do  right  to  produce  it.  Till  then,  he 
will  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  perfuading  me, 
that  Johf^^  James^  and  Jofephj  are  the  fame 
names  ;  bccaufe,  like  Cujh^  Cutah^  and  CA^ 
Jim^  they  begin  with  the  fame  letter.  In- 
deed  fuch  authorities,  to  which  may  be  add^ 
ed  Buxtorf  and  other  Lexicons,  muft,  I  thinTc, 
in  the  mind  of  every  man,  whofe  only  ob- 
jeft  is  impartiality,  ftrike  decifively  againft 
the  bafis  of  his  Syftem ;  which  is  untenable, 
in  fad,  upon  almoft  every  ground  ;  and  even 
againft  the  very  name  of  CuthiteSy  as  conneft* 
ed  with  the  Ions  of  CuJh,  * 

The  learned  gentleman,  I  may  here  ob- 
ferve,  feemb  to  be  a  little  troubled,  becauie  I 
have  called  his  favourite  people,  in  general, 
Cuthitesy  and  not  likewife  Amonians  *.     As 

•  "  The  Amonians,  of  whom  he  fpcaks,  were  collec* 
tively  the  offspring  of  Amon,  the  fame  as  Ham.  Why 
does  he  limit  the  title  to  the  Cuthites,  who  were  on^ 
branch  only ;  when  it  related  to  the  whole  family  \  It  is 
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1  look  upon  them  merely  as  the  ephimerides  of 
a  day,    it  certainly  matters  very  little  hovr 
they  are  named.     Yet,  methinks,  he  muft 
.  have  been  much  at  a  lofs  for  fubftantial  faults, 
when  he  blamed  me  for  having,  in  this  re- 
fpeft;    followed  implicitly  the  lead  of  their 
godfather.     Upon   re-confidering  the   point, 
however,   I  really   cannot  fee  what  prcten- 
.iions  the   Cuthites,    in  any  light,    have  to 
the  name  of  Amonians  ;  as  this  general  de^ 
nomination  could  only,  with  propriety,  fuit 
the   whole  family.     The   great   bent  of  his 
Syftem,  is  to  make  the  Cuthites  diftinfl:  and 
feparate  from  all  their  collaterals.    They  were 
not  in    league  with   the  other  branches  of 
Ham.     They  were  joined  only,  as  he  informs 
us,  by  fome  draggling  apoftates ;  and  thele 
indifcriminately  from  the  lines  of  Shem  and 
Japhet,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Ham.     If 
ever  a  people  on  earth,  then,  according  to 
every  charaSeriftic  which  he  gives  us  of  them, 
fhould  have  been  fin&ly  and  invariably  deno* 
minated  by  their  own  peculiar  patronymic^ 
it  muft  have  been  the  Sons  of  Cufh.     He 

true,  that  I  admire  his  rivacity,  and  quicknefs  in  decid- 
ing, though  I  finart  for  it  Yet  it  is  a  pitj,  as  he  teems 
with  words  even  to  a  degree  of  fuperfoetation,  that  he  is 
not  as  curious  as  abundant.''  j^pobgji  p.  68.  Our  author 
is  full  of  humour  on  every  point. 
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jpaints  them  as  the  lawlefs  and  unprovoked 
iavaders  of  the  inheritance  of  t>thers ;  and  the 
Mizraim^  he  tells  us,  were  anoongft  the  iirft 
whom  they  attacked,  fubdued,  and  opprei&d» 
How  indefinite  and  improper  then  does  the 
.Anx)nian  name  become,  when  applied  to  the 
Cuthites  alone  ?  Where  is  the  a£tual  term  of 
diftin^ion  between  them  and  the  families  of 
Mizraim,  Phut,  ^nd  Canaan  ?  Might  he  not, 
with  almoft  equal  reafon,  call  them  Noach- 
ites  ?  Might  he  not  go  even  a  flep  further, 
juid  call  them  Lamechites  ?  Might  he  not, 
indeed,  go  upwards  through  the  whole  ante- 
diluvian line,  to  the  father  of  mankind  ?  For 
they  might,  with  nearly  equal  accuracy,  be 
fiiled  Adamites,  as  Amonians ;  a  name  which 
could  never  difcrimmate  them  from  thofe  very 
people,  With  whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  chiefly  at  variance.  ' 

BbVore  I  take  leave  of  this  head,  I  (hall 
jufi  make  an  obfervation  or  two  on  a  mode  of 
qpjotation,  too  often  adopted  by  fyflematic 
writers  j  of  inferting  juft  as  much  only  of  a 
{MS^ge  as  fuits  their  views  ;  and  omitting  or 
reprobating  the  reft.  Our  author,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  Chaldeans  and  Periians  were 
of  the  line  of  Cufh  ;  aiid  that  they  were  all 
Scythians,  fays,  (Vol.  III.  p.  177.)  "  The 
**  prophet  Ifaiah   diftioguii^es  thofe  nations 
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**  very  accurately^  when  he  mentions  a  to* 
*'  turn  of  the  captives  from  Elam^  Chus^  and 
^^  Sbmar.  This  country  is  alio  £ud  to  have 
^^  been  called  Scutha ;  and  the  author  of  the 
^*  Chronicon  Pafchale  n^nticxis  Scutlue  in 
**  thefe  parts,  who  were  ib  called  even  in 
^*  his  days.  But  he  fuppofes,  that  the  name 
"  Scutha  was  given  to  the  region^  on  ac^ 
^^  count  of  I  know  not  wbat^  Scythians  from 
"the  North."  Now  the  prophet  ieems  clear*^ 
ly  here  *,  to  mean  the  recovery  of  the  icm- 
nant  of  the  people ;  not  from  one  or  two  par- 
ticular regions  ;  but  from  every  place  whert 
they  may  have  been  in  bondage.  Why  then 
mention  only  three  of  thoie  places,  and  bt 
filent  on  all  the  reft  ?  For  no  otiier  leafon, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  but  to  imprefs  us  with 
the  idea,  that  Cu(h  alone  being  mentioned 
along  with  Elam  and  Shinar  (generally  iroa- 
gined  to  be  Periia  and  Chaldea)  the  country 
of  the  Cuthites  might  be  readily  fbppofed  to 
have  been  Ibmewhere  in  their  neigboorhood. 
Whilft,    on  the  contrary,    the  infcrting  o( 

^  *^  And  it  dull  come  to  paft  ia  that  dtjp^  Aat  die 
Lord  (hall  fet  his  hand  again  the  fecond  time,  to  leoovor 
the  remnant  of  the  people  which  Ihall  be  left,  from  Afly'- 
ria,  atid  from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathos,  and  from  Gufb, 
and  from  Shinar,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  the  iflande 
of  the  fca/'    Ifaiah  ch.  xl.  xi. 
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*Egypt  and  Pathos,  by  direfting  our  attention 
towards  Ethiopia,  mufl  have  left  us  at  no 
lofs  for  the  reiidence  of  the  fons  of  Cufli ; 
and,  confequently,  have  overturned  the  whole 
hypothefis,  which  he  has  been  there  endea*- 
vouring  to  eftabliih. ' 

In  refpe6:  again  to  the  Chronieon,  he  re« 
jefts  predfely  the  words  which  make  the 
whole  probable.  It  is  there  expreilly  faid, 
that  thefe  Scythians  came  from  the  North  ; 
a  circuniftance,  which,  if  true,  may  be  eaii- 
ly  accounted  for.  In  old  times,  wars  were 
long  waged,  with,  various  fuccefs,  between 
the  Pcrfians,  and  the  Scythians  or  Turani- 
ans. The  Perfians  themfelves  acknowledge, 
that  their  empire  was,  at  one  time,  for  fome 
years,  under  the  Turanian  yoke.  Bodies  of 
thole  people  might,  in  confequence,  have  na- 
turally enougli  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  their  new  conquefts.  And,  when 
the  Perfian  kings  recovered  their  independen- 
cy, they  might  neither  judge  it  neceflary  nor 
political,  to  depopulate  their  provinces  ;  by 
driving  out  colonies,  which,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, would  foon  become  naturalized 
and  valuable  fubjefts.  ' 

.  0 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  always  wifh  to  pre- 
fer the  learned  gentleman's  own  words,  when 
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ippofite,  to  any  which  I  can  throw  together^ 

I  ihall  beg  leave  to  make  free  with  a  few 

more,  which  he  has  addrefled  to  M.  Pezron : 

{fubftitiating  only  Scythtc  and  Cuthites^  for  Ce /- 

tic  and  Saca)    "  Thus  is  this  fairy  vifion 

**  brought  to  an  end'* — **  The  whole  Scythk 

**  fyftem  is  ruined :    for  the  Cuthitts^  upon 

**  whom  it  depended,  are  flopped  in  their  ca- 

**  reer,  and  no  more  heard  of:  and  all  this  from 

^^  the  authorities  to  which  he  appeals.  Such 

**  too  frequently  are  the  quotations  made  ufe 

♦*  of  by  people  of  an  eager  difpofition ;  which, 

*'  as  they  are  introduced,  anfwer  but  in  part; 

^^  when  examined,  are  totally  repugnant.  His 

**  reafoning  throughout   is  carried  on  by  a 

^^  chain,  of  which  not  one  link  is  fairly  con^ 

*♦  nefted/' " 

I T  muft  be  confefled,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  there  is  not  a  little  humour  in  our  learn- 
ed author's  going  gravely  round  the  world ; 
and  picking  up  his  ons^  and  his  eh^  and  his  urs ; 
his^fTi,  and  his  bals^  and  his  bams :  and,  after 
huftling  them  all  together,  producing  them  to 
us,  curioufly  variegated,  inlaid,  and  hooked 
one  with  another :  and  then  telling  us,  with  a 
moft  engaging  prefence  of  mind,  that  fiich  a 
name  on  the  Malabar  coaft  mufl  have  precife- 
fy  fuch  a  meaning ;  becaxife  O/i,  an  Egyptian 
particle,  is  actually  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
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Sun :  ^  and,  that  we  cannot  furely  queftion  the 
derivation  of  a  Chinefe  town,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  Ham  and  the  Babylonifli  Baal  are 
ftrongly  fufpefted  to  have  been  the  Sun  ajfo. 
When  we  find,  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  dis- 
coveries, not  merely  hazarded  as  reveries,  but 
confidered  as  too  obvious  to  need  interpreta- 
tion *  :  I  really  think  we  need  not  be  much 
aftoniflied,  if  a  fancy  fo  lively  and  creative, 
fhould,  in  a  fourth  volume,  dcmonftrate  to 
us,  in  a  manner  equally  fatisfadlory ;  that  the 
only  real  ancient  religion  was  the  worjhtp  of 
Brootnjlich  :  and  that  every  language  on 
earth ,  was  actually  derived  from  the  Dutch. 
When  we  obferve,  indeed,  Satur-nus  brought 
from  .Noah ;  Cadmus  from  Ham^  and  Eudo- 
refchus  from  Chus ;  we  cannot  well  help  re- 
coUeding  Swift*s  idea  of  tracing  the  old  Greek 
and  Trojan  names  to  the  Britifh  ifles ;  and 
giving  Andrew  Mackie  as  the  radix  of  Andro- 
mache ;  Patrick  Lees^  ,oi  Patrocles  ;  or  Bujy 
fellows^  of  Bucephalus.  And,  indeed,  I  am 
fometimes  inclined  to  think,  that,  had  the  re- 
capture of  Calcutta   been  only  placed  (bmc 

•  **  Wc  read  of  Onor,  Canonor,  Candonor,  all  terms 
relating  to  the  Sun  and  Fire.  Calicut,  Calcutta,  Cocate, 
Comar,  Comarin,  Cottia,  Cathaia,  are  of  an  etymology 
too  obvious  to  need  an  interpretation."     Vol.  III.  p.  207. 
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thoufands  of  years  earlier  in  the  annals  of  the  ' 
world,  the  learned  author  would  hive  co- 
incided perfe£lly  in  opinion  with  our  honeft 
tars ;  that  the  Nabob  Suraja  Dowla  was  by 
no  means  an  Indian  prince,  but  a  very  genuine 
Englifli  knight,  by  the  llile  and  title  of  Sir 
Roger  Dowlas.  "^ 

But  I  muft  draw  to  a  conclijfion.  When 
I  fent  the  firft  of  thefe  flieets  to  prefs,  I  in- 
tended to  have  touched  upon  feveral  points, 
which  more  important  engagements  oblige  me 
now  to  decline.  I  meant,  in  particular,  to 
have  confidered  the  learned  gentleman's  ideas 
of  the  Atlantides,  the  Argonauts,  and  the 
Amazons ;  of  Perfeus,  Hercules,  Orpheus, 
Cadmus ;  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  many 
more  of  our  old  fchool- friends,  he  has  played 
the  very  devil ;  or,  which  is  worfe,  he  has 
metamorphofed  them  into  Cuthites.  Well ! 
after  all,  thefe  Cuthite  woolly  heads  are  the 
handy  eft  fellows  imaginable*  They  are  a 
wonderful  menftruum.  There  is  not  a  difficul- 
ty in  ancient  times  which  they  do  not  diflblve 
at  once.  Like  quack  medicines,  they  cure 
all  difeafes.  They  are  fet  a-fcampering  over 
every  inch  of  old  heroic  ground.  They  cut 
the  throats  of  half  the  world,  and  cram  the 
reft  with  fcience.  They  are,  in  fhort,  Mungo 
here  J  Mungo  there  ^  Mungo  everywhere.  Indeed, 
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indeed,  I  am  much  afraid  thejr  have  been  put 
to  rather  too  hard  duty  t  and  are,  at  length, 
dirown  vOo  a  gidlq>ing  confumption.  In  cha- 
rity then,  I  think  their  learned  fire  fliould 
pr^re  \vith  decency  for  their  interment.  And 
if  he  has  got  never  a  better  epitaph,  he  may 
take  the  hint  fix)m  the  firft  creation  of  his  f^ 
ipowite  Bdus : 

THE    ANIMALS 

60     LATELY      CREATED, 

VKABLS  TO   BEAR   THE  PREVALENCE  OF 

LIGHT, 

DIED- 
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CONCLUSION. 

* 

AS  the  learned   gentktnan,    forwards  the 
end  of  his  Apolo^^  has  fuddenlj  chan- 
ged from  the  third  peribn,  and  apoftrophized 
me  in  the  firft^  I  fliall  da  myfelf  the  honour 
of  imitating  him  at  a  refpedlfiil  diftance« 

I  B  B  G  leave,  Sir,  to  return  you  my  heft 
acknowledgments  for  the  kind  notice  yov 
have  taken  of  me.  I  have  only  my  con<» 
cern  to  exprefs  for  one  circumfiaoce ;  and 
that  indeed  is  for  your  own  reputation  ;  to 
which  I  think  you  have  not  beea  fufficiently 
attentive.  So  excellent  a  performance  as  your 
Apology  Should  not  have  been  circidaced  ia 
fb  private  a  manner.  There  are  many  good 
things  in  it,  which  it  wece  a  pity  flMNild  be 
fo  much  loft  to  the  pubfic.  I  flatter  myfelf 
you  will  reflect  upon  this ;  and  make  it  the 
prologue  or  epilogue  to  the  diicd  editioa  of 
your  Analjfis.  And  this,  let  me  tell  you, 
may  anfwer,  at  the  fame  time,  another  good 
purpofe.     It  Will  place  it  more  ia  fecupty 
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from  pirates:  for  really,  in  its  prefent  fugi- 
tive ftate,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the 
proprietors  of  Joe  Millar's  J^ftsy  or  T'he  Pills 
to  purge  Melancholly^  may  think  it  &ir  game ; 
and  enrich  their  facetious  publications  with 
your  Cojlive  Lordy  Sam  Joel^  Dr.  BalderOy 
and  many  more  of  your  very  beft  things  :— • 
if  indeed  they  have  them  not  already  ;  which 
I  have,  at  prefent,  no  opportunity  of  learning.  * 
I F  I  have  not  paid  a  proper  attention  to 
every  valuable  obfervation,  with  which  your 
Apology  abounds,  I  beg  you  will  attribute  it 
to  the  true  caufe ;  want  of  time.  You  have, 
among  other  things,  repeatedly  obferved,  that 
I  had  borrowed  from  you  largely ;  and  I  really 
thought  that  I  had,  in  return,  made  every 
acknowledgment  and  reference  ufual  on  fuch 
occafions.  But  as  you  do  not  feem  to  have 
fo  conceived  it,  I  fliall  requeft  your  permiiRon 
to  infert  an  exadi  bill  of  parcels  in  the  notes. 
Indeed  your  zeal,  upon  this  occafion,  is  mod 
commendable  :  for,  as  Horace  fays, 

'—^  Ji  forti  fuas  repetitum  venerit  oUm 
Grex  avium  plumaSy  moveat  comicula  rifum 
Furtivis  nudata  colorihus. 

You,  Sir,  I  am  fenfible,  have  judged  more 
prudently  than  I  have  done.  You  have  fleer- 
ed clear  of  live  authors.  You  have  made  free 
only  with  the  dead ;  and  they  tell  no  tales. 
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They  are  not  clamorous  creditors.  They  briftlc 
not  up  their  porcupine  quills,  Thefe,  with- 
out acknowledgment,  you  may  borrow  from 
and  abufe.     They  ftill  are  (ilent.  * 

Your  flattering  compliment  on  my  venera- 
tion for  ignorance,  is  alfo  conveyed  with  your 
u&al  plcafantry  *.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  know  but 
little  ;  and  it  is  natural  enough  to  like  what 
aflimilates  with  one's  own  ideas.  Upon  the  pre- 
fent  great  occafion  too,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  helped 
rather  to  confirm  your  opinion  :  for,  had  I  been 
at  all  wife,  I  fhould  certainly  have  called  in 
the  afliftance  of  my  learned  friends ;  to  have 
enabled  me  to  make  a  (how  above  my  own 
flender  means.  But,  juft  as  I  was  thinking  of 
this,  happening  to  read  in  old  ^fop,  how  the 
gnat  went  boldly  to  attack  the  lion  ;  and  how 
he  tickled  the  lion's  noftril ;  and  how  the  lion 
fcratched  himfelf,  and  roared  :  I  faid,  with 
old  Keckfey  in  the  farce.  Who's  afraid  ?  My 
little  band  fhall  take  the  field  alone.  I  de- 
rived courage  alfo,  from  the  confideration, 
that  infantry  have,  in  general,  the  better  of 
cavalry :  and,  as  I  could  not  doubt,  but  your 

*  '^  Indeed  the  author  fcems  to  fliew  the  fame  venera- 
tion for  ignorauce,  -as  the  Turks  do  for  folly :  who  never 
lee  an  idcot  but  they  think  him  infpired/'   Apokgy^  p.  72. 
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worfhip^  bke  aoy  errant  knight,  would  ftitl 
keep  mounted  on  your  Cutbiu  hobby-horfc,  I 
fancied,  it  might  not  be  quite  impoflible,  hj 
clapping  a  little  pepper,  precifcly  in  the  place 
where  your  friend  Scoggan  peered  for  the 
qualities  of  his  horfe,  jto  make  your  cavaletto  ' 
cut  a  caper,  and  bathonically  indhe  bis  riser's 
bead  to  Jeek  the  nether  Jkf.  Indeed,  nothing 
in  the  world  feems  more  happily  calculated  to 
lllufbrate  your  friend^s  idea  of  the  Sufpended 
P^^g^d^^  {^ApoL  p.  9?.)  than  this  fame  i^i^ 
tematic  hobby ;  which  long  may  your  honour 
beftiide.  You  feem,  it  is  true,  to  n^e  great 
advances ;  but  get  not  one  ftep  forward.  You 
appear  to  be  carried  on ;  but  after  a  little 
hurry  of  fpixits,  and  a  few  giddy  evoiatiidns, 
yoUt  and  the  friends  who  mount  behind  you, 
we  fet  down  exa<3:ly  where  you  fct  out.  No- 
thing uideed  can  better  explain  it,  aa  you  re** 
mark,  than  the  operation  of  the  Catulua  cu«* 
linarius  five  canis  f»  ^KC^ifcQ^  Ba£honieo(ium ; 
which  we  find  thus  exprefjed  by  the  pi^t ; 

■        Orliculo  ftrtwr  rewJutus  eodem 
Pr^ediiurque  retro  fr^efs  fiandU^tu  dec/'fim^ 

And  now,  my  good  Sir,  permit  me  to  tdke 
leave,  with  every  wLQi  of  fuccefs  to  the  third 
edition  of  your  work  +  ;  which  you  oblsgingly 

t  ^<  And  now,  good  fir,  give  me  leave  in  the  i&oft  ami-* 
cable  manner  to  conclude. .  You  took  notice  in  a  particu** 
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tell  me  I  have  cpntributed  To  m\ich  ta  advance : 
for  It  is  ufidoubtedly,  as  yem  obfervei  in  ve- 
lar paff^y  ^^^^  T^yu  thought  it  yeur  doty  to  defend  At 
lacrtCs  of  the  Pcrfian  and  Arabian  Ungvagss.  YoucandM 
hut  think  me  ander  an  oblig^oo  to  ftaad  op  fornj  owm 
writiaga.    I  hope  therefore,  that  what  I  ha¥e  bid^  wll  hf 
taken  in  good  part.    You  have  certainly  in  fome  inftancci 
nearly  cancelled  the  kind  con)plimenta»  which  you  nude 
me  :  but  in  general  you  have  behaved  with  very  gjnat  po* 
litenefs.  Your  ftanding  up  in  my  defence  againft  the  pet* 
fons  who  traduced  me  abroad,  does  as  much  honour  to 
yourfelf  as  to  me :  and  lays  me  under  an  obligation,  which 
I  (halt  be  always  ready  to  acknowledge.    Though  I  may 
have  fmiled  at  your  borrowing  from  me,  and  placiag  your 
references  in  the  rear :  yet  I  am  very  happy,  that  these 
was  any  thing  wordi  your  taking.    Indnsd  I  am  uadet 
other  obligations  to  you  hefide  the  above.    As  there  ase 
feveral  copies  of  my  Analyfis  ftill  remaining  ia  the  hoofc- 
feller's  hands,  no  body  writes  againft  me,  but  what  fome  of 
them  go  off.  Mr.  Barrington  did  me  the  honour  to  call  me 
to  an  account ;  I  fuppofe  not  lefs  than  twenty  copies  went 
upon  the  occafion.    The  Dean  of  Exeter  made  fome  kind 
ftri£tures  both  upon  me  and  Mr.  Barrington :  this  carried 
oiF  about  the  fame  number.    Anonymous  benefited  me  by 
about  fifteen*    Another  Anonymous  ten :  Ditto  eight. 
My  friends  of  Amfterdam  not  quite  fo  many.    When  I 
was  in  town  fome  weeks  ago,  'Mr.  Elmfly  (whofe  zeal  for 
his  author  can  never  be  fdEciently  admired)  took  me  afide^ 
and  (hewed  me  the  very  Diflertation,  upon  which  we  have 
been  dwelling  fo  largely.  It  came  out,  fays  he,  but  yefter* 
day ;  and  I  fold  two  of  your  copies  laft  night;  and  one  this 
morning.    He  then  added  with  a  whifper,  •—  If  thij  Aufi 
nu  mucb  Imgir^  vh  muft  bav$  a  third  idition^**  Apol.  p.  98. 
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Ipeft  to  the  Grecian  writers,  a  rich  mine, 
though  mixed  with  bafe  concretions.  You, 
Sir,  have  kindly  loaded  me  with  much  good 
advice.  Permit  me,  in  return,  to  offer  you 
a  little ;  though  I  am  much  afraid,  indeed,  it 
may  experience  the  fate  of  your's.  It  will  be 
neglefted.  But  it  is  neverthelefs  wholefome  : 
and,  if  followed,  inftead  of /Ar^^,  I  ihould  not 
difpair  of  feeing  thirty  editions  in  a  very  (hort 
time.  To  reduce  your  Sjiftem  to  thofe  ftrange 
things  called  Truth  or  Reafon,  might  well 
be  viewed  as  the  eleventh  labour  of  Hercules. 
I  could  not  counfel  you  to  that  Augean  talk. 
My  recipe  is  fhort  and  fimple.  Change  but 
the  Title,  and  all  is  well.  Expunge  A  New 
Analyjisj  and  read  A  New  Romance  of  Ancient 
Mythology.  \ 
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Sea.  L  Page.  294. '  q£  £  Mr,  Bryant's  Mythology, 

i3  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 

P.  297.  ^  Plato  de  Legibusy  1.  iii.  Cicero  Epift.  ad 
Quintum  Fratrem. 

P.  299.  '  Jackfon'3  Chronological  Antiquities,  Vd.  L 
p.  257. 

P.  300.  ^  Jackfon's  Chron.  Vol.  I.  256,  273*  408, 
409, 416.  Newton's  Chnm.  p.  8,  265,  tec.  Univerfal 
Hift.  Vol.  II.  (fol.  edit.)  p.  87.  Voffi  Chron.  Sacr.  p« 
J83. 

P.  302.  »  •  Jackfon's  Chron.  Voh  I.  p.  454.  Voflu 
Chron.  Sacr.  p.  215. 

P.  35S.  P  Jackfon's  Chron.  Vol.  h  on  the  Babylonian 
and  Aflyrian  dynafties. 

P.  308.  '  Efther  ch.  vi.  i,  2.  Ezra  ch.  iv.  15,  &c« 
VJ,  I,  &c. 

P.  309^  ^  Heiodot  Wefieling.  1.  vii.  p.  538.  et  feq. 
Ifo«rat.  Panathenaicos,  p.  381.    Dr.  Gillies's  Orations 
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of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  p.  42.  Diodor.  Rhodoman.  lib, 
si*  p.  H3*5*  Pliny  1.  33.  c.  io«  ^lian.  var,  hift,  K 
13.  c.  3*    Plntarck  in  Tkemit^^ 

P.  3x0.  '  Herodot.  K  vii.  p.  612.  Diodor.  1.  ii.  p.  259. 

P.  3x5.  '  Herodot.  h  iii.  p.  244.  Gillies's  IntroduA. 
to  Orations  of  Xryfiasand  Ifocrates^  p.  xiv.  Curtius  I.  v. 
Piodor.  1. 18«  Arrian  L  iii.  c.  16.  Juftin.  1.  13.  Alex- 
smder,  we  are  tdd,  found  above  350,000  thoufand  talents 
in  the  different  treafuries  of  the  Perfian  empire^  and  the 
annual  revenue  received,  according  to  Juitin,  was  300,000 
talents>  above  58,000,000  K  This  is  apparently  much  ex- 
aggerated s  being  above  twenty-one  times  more  than  the 
levenue  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  according  to  Herodotus. 

P.  5x6.  ^  Diodor.  i.  17.  Curtius  1. 3,  &c.  Juftin  I. 
JO,  Ac  Ariian  1.  i,  2,  &c.  Juftin  mkcs  the  Peifiaa 
-aumy,  at  the  pa  Age  «f  the  Granicus,  620,000  ;  and  Ar- 
iian 200,000 :  but  Diod«ru9  ia  generaify  fslfowedt  wbofe 
numbers  are  iio,ooo. 

P.^  31^*  *  Diodor.  1. 4.  Strabo  I.  4.  Appian  fiys,  tliat 
Cxfar  killed  one  million  of  Gauls  $  and  took  another  mR-» 
UoR  piifeiicrs.  But  Patereulae  makes  the  number  (bin 
Mfy  400^000*,  which  agraes  beft  with  Csefar  himMf.  By 
Aeie  cafciikKioRS,  if  we  even  had  not- the  commentnrics 
of  the  conqueror^  we  might  form  a  judgment  of  the  dUK- 
cvkics  of  fivb  cooqucfls  j  and  how  hr  the  meiv  idea  of 
a  fupremacy  over  an  extent  of  territory,  will  eften  carry 
the  moA  enl^tened  people. 

P.  3x9.  '  Herod.  I.  vii.  p.  546,  &c.  Dtodor.  h  ri.  ke. 

P.  320.  '  Herod,  et  Di^or.*  ubi  fitpra.  GilKcs'a  Intr. 
to  Orat.  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  p.  xvii. 

P.  322.  9  Gillies's  Orat.  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocnrtes^  p.  55. 
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P.  ^28.  ^  Hume  on  the  popttloulbels  of  juicient  nitbosy 
Vol.  II.  edit.  1760.  p.  230. 

P.  319.  "  Atl  IhiH  bid  adieu  to  Orientid  karaingy 
aad  indeed  to  ^very  ether  Ikemy  puiiuky  the  nmnent  I 
hare  completed  the  fecoiidYdiioieofflajr  DiAioiurjr;  I 
take  this  opportunitj  of  ofiering  my  opioioa  mt  lke*£ile 
of  this  hrandi  of  leanung.  Unleis  (amt  fleadj  plan  of  ett« 
coun^ement  it  adopted  by  tfaofe  who  hare  power  to  pio- 
anOle  it,  tt  nraft  apparently  laoguHh  in  a  fiaie  of  lethargy^ 
hardly  difliBriDg  fiom  a  non-exiftenoe :  fer»  tttl  youog  aaea 
in  general  ihall  have  Ae  pfofpe£l  of  reeoomending  them* 
ftkes  by  fudi  purfuita,  one  or  two,  or  half  a  doaen  in  m 
Batiof],  can  never  go  very  far  in  the  tnipcovement  of  aof 
fcience.  Had  mathematics  been  as  little  foUowed,  we  ha4 
never  iecn^t  Newton.  Had  Greek  been  as  mHck  n^cA* 
^,  we  ihooU  have  had  few  of  the  excellent  woika  which 
have  been  formed  upon  their  models.  Were  an  faundndl 
ftudents  to  attach  themfelves  to  Eaftem  tonguea^  inHrad 
of  not  a  twentieth  part,  perhaps ;  an  half,  poffiUy»  of  thefe 
might  mdce  oonfiderable  pragrefs  ^  and  a  few  tm^  ar^ 
rive  at  perfefiion.  What  the  life  and  kifufe  of  one  or 
two  men  muft  be  quite  unequal  to,  a  few  years  of  fiidi  9 
number  might  eafily  accomplifh.  Manufcripts,  whkh^ 
at.prefent»  might  almoft  as  wall  boat  Japan,  would  then 
be  explored  :  and,  from  among  a  great  many  of  imall  ya* 
lue,  feme  real  literary  treafuies  would  perhaps  be  difco* 
vered,  in  which  religion,  hiftory,  and  general  fcienc^ 
might  be  greatly  interefted. 

Sea.  IL  P.  331.  ^  o|>Xs»  buhvan^  ^^\^  iakm^  of 
^j1^  kaveen^  A  marrii^e  portion  ;  alfo,  paraphernalia  in 
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the  difpofal  of  the  wife*  o\^^/adai  A  marriage  fctde^ 
ment* 

P-  333»  *^*  •  *  •  ^ »'  Sec  Abulpharaj's  dynafties— Eu- 
tychius's  Annals*  —  Tarikhu'rMoaemui*-«D'Herbelot9 

P*  338-    Abulghazi  Khan,  part  ii.  ch.  15. The  fii- 

▼ourite  widow  of  Tuli  Khan,  fon  of  Jengiz  Khan,  go^ 
Ttmed  as  regent,  during  the  minority  of  her  children 
Abulgazi  Kbofty  part  ii.  ch.  9.  The  Tartar  women  in 
general,  and  efpecially  thofe  to  the  North  and  £aft  fides 
oftheCafpian  Sea,  from  the  earlieft  accounts  of  thofe 
parts,  have  gone  to  war,  armed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
die  men.  Among  the  captives  and  hoftages  taken  by 
Pompey  from  the  Iberians  and  Albanians,  after  the  defeat 
of  Mithridates,  there  were  a  number  of  women  who  were 
much  wounded.  Jppian^  Bell.  Mithrid,  Ed.  Stepb.  p.  242. 
Bafilius  Batozi,  in  his  Greek  map  of  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
printed  at  London  1730,  fays,  (Art.  4.)  that  he  faw  two 
trirgin  warriors  of  the  Cafac  country,  who  had  been  taken 
prifoners  hj  the  Bucharians,  inhumanly  put  to  death  in 
cold  blood.  —  See  alfo  fVifi  on  tbi  firft  InhaUtantSy  i^c.  9/ 
Burapif  p.  22.  Likewife  the  Sintr  Bemiir  on  the  beauty 
and  bravery  of  the  Tartar  women.  And  Mulgaziy  p.  460, 

639- 

-  P.  340.  '  The  Vizir  Nezam's  Inftruflions  to  his  fon. 

P.  341.  ^  ^  nukl  Prefents  fent  by  a  bridegroom  to  his 

bride.  ^^k&Jbtgbar  A  double  treaty  of  marriage,  to  avoid 
paying  portions. 
P.  342.  '  D'Herbelot,  p.  436. 

P-  343-  ■  V^  k€lb^j\iin{far,^  makbj  ^^  nabebr^^ 
Hj^j^  mbebre  Bad  money ,  which  they  ufually  throw 
among  the  populace  at  marriage  procefllons.  (»»^ssu  mkbim 
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ftr  fiddLS  iiUim  Clotbs  ftretched  on  fticks,  in  which  diey 
catch  the  money,  fweetmeats,  &c.  thrown  away  on  thofe 
occafions^— See  alfo  Abulghazi  Khan,  p.  482. 

P.  344*  ""  ^yi^  Jbierhiba  The  portion  or  prefentflf 
which  a  ^nAt  carries  to  her  future  hufband.    Thefe  are 

alfo  called  urv^  ^^^  rukbti  arooSy  and  t—  \%m,faaf.  ylt 
4iier  A  bride's  portion  :  alfo  a  compenfation  for  vitiated  vir- 
ginity* ^Amianus  Marcellinus  cfcferves,  that  it  was  com- 
mon for  the  Arabian  brides  to  prefent  their  hufoands  with 
a  fpear  and  a  tent.  -—  See  a  variety  of  new  and  judicious 
obfervations  on  the  importance  of  women,  on  the  Mor- 
gengabe,  the  dower,  and  other  matrimonial  cuftoms 
among  the  old  Germans,  and  other  European  nations ;  in 
a  work  of  elegance  and  deep  refearch,  lately  publi(hed, 
intituled,  A  View  of  Society  in  Europij  by  Gilbert  Stuart^ 
LL.D.  p.  19,  33,  &c.  See  alfo  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ, 
c.  18. 

P.  344.  ^  (^^  kabeen  A  dower  paid  to  a  wife,  if  di- 
vorced without  a  caufe.  ^Jl^  khela  A  divorce,  at  the  re* 
queft  of  the  wife ;  on  which  occaflon  ihe  gives  up  all  her 
marriage  fettlements,  and  the  prefents  (he  had  received 
from  her  hufband.     The  fame  ideas  prevail  among  the 

Tartars.     See  Abulgazi  Khan,  p.  484.    J^aX^u  tuhUel 

Marrying  a  thrice-divorced  woman.  ^^jSJ^m  febuktegeeH 
A  divorced  woman  returning  to  herhulband,  and  cohabit- 
ing  with  him,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  re-marriage : 
which  is  efteemed  infamous. 

P.  345.  P  M^Lt  almutab  Marrying  a  temporary  wife. 
This  word  (ignifies  alfo  enjoyment.  —  See  alfo  D'Herbelot, 
P-  473>  581. 
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P-  347*  *  ^^^^  ^"'^  '^^  ''^^  fmrrii^:  where  a 
iBia  manicd  Ids  fiidiei^  «idor«r-«-AbiilgKi  Kkaft^  Part 
IL  du  8r— Loid  HaOet's  Anub  of  Soodaad,  p.  39.«-4>r. 
Stuarfa  View  of  Society  in  Europe^  p.  I97«— ^Abulgni 

JCbaD^  p»  4o6d'    iS  (w^^  r»^  A  certain  time  allowed  a 
woman  to  many  agam;  if  her  Juifhaadl,  when  abroad, 

did  not  return.  — -  ^S^  heU  A  woman  hying  afide 
■MHuning  fix  her  hufl>and9  at  die  end  of  no  days,  during 

which  time  Ihe  cannot  re-marry.    ^I&j  mfban  Marrying 

by  a  ring.    See  alfo  Didionary  x^jmferh* 

See  an  ingenious  Difcourfe  prefixed  to  the  Orations  of 
LyCas  and  liberates,  lately  published  by  John  Gillies, 
L.  L*  D.  for  a  number  of  curious  fa&s  relative  to  the 
feverlty  and  difrefped  with  which  women  were  treated  in 
ancient  Greece,  p.  xcvi. 

P.  348.    * "  iiy^  or  (^>^^  gulgf^tm  Role-colour ; 

%/^jmJurkbab  Red  water ;  ^LscvJLi  Jhinjar^  %j^  humrth^ 

sAia^t  arkbundib^  Different  idnds  of  red  colours  ufed  in 

painting  the  Ace,  nails,  &c.    OuXxiuM  fefitUk,  0\>JuyM 

Jit^M^  or  v^lsXsAjM  JipiM  White  water;   a^Aaaim 

h}^J  fiP*^  smm  Ladies  white;   Ci^j^  berbefti   A 

kind  of  cerufe ;  alfo  a  reddiOi  white ;  \^/afra  and  S^ 

ghumret  Saffron;  ^jmj^  wers  and  ijm\j^  irai  A  yellow  wafli 

for  the  face ;  y^^  iuhl  A  black  collyrium  for  painting 

the  eyes;  *Lia«^^  Another  Idnd  of  coHyrium;  ftlXacwI; 
tajkhut  Ai)  oil  exprelTed  with  a  hot  iron  from  a  preparation 
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bf  antimony  and  galls ;  with  which  they  tinge  the  eye- 
brows and  laihes  of  a  fine  black*  \£i<mfalta  A  flattern^ 
negligent  of  her  drcfs  j  who  neither  colours  her  hair  nor 
nails*  |»I^  istem  An  herb  which,  mixed  with  Cyprus 
or  privet,  makes  a  dye  for  the  hair.  'f\av^r  ghujkt  Per* 
fumes  with  which  women  fprinkle  their  hair  while  comb- 
ing. In  fome  parts  of  Arabia  they  paint  the  lips  black  ; 
which  is  called  yyj^  la-as.  The  wild  Arabs  prick  figures 
©n  their  Ikin,  and  then  rub  it  over  with  woad,  indigo,  or 
lafFron ;  which  leaves  an  indelible  impreffion.  This  ope- 
ration they  name  ^^  weflnm  or^^  nefigh.  — j-kJ^  mutt'^ 
Jhir  Having  the  teeth  thinned  and  fharpened  by  art.  S>i! 
"xajhiret  A  woman  whofe  profeffioh  it  is  to  thin  and 
(harpen  the  teeth. 

P.  350.    ^  The  following  is  a  vcrfc  of  the  Pcrfiaa  Poet 
Hafez: 

Egher  an  iurki  Sbirazi  hidift  and  dili  mora 
BekbaU  benduijh  hakhjbem  Samarcandu  Bokharara. 

If  that  lovely  maid  of  Shiraz  would  accept  my  heart,  I 
would  give  for  the  mole  on  her  cheek  the  cities  of  Sa- 
cand  and  Bukhara. 

^*  352-     *  ^yLym  ftrkhooj  A  plume  of  feathers  adorned 
with  gold  and  jewels  i  with  which  the  Pcrfian  ladies  and 

great  men  orament  their  head  -drefs.    ^j&^  kurtthmii 

uJij  %ulf  The  feathers  of  herons,  cranes,  oftriches,  and 
other  birds,  in  the  heads  of  women  and  men  of  rank. 
The  Biikharian  or  U(bec  women  let  their  hair  flow  down 

H  h 
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t^eir  backs,  and  braid  it  with  pearls  and  other  jewels* 
The  Calmaks  of  Little  Bukhara  wear  their  ear-rings  very 
long,  almoft  touching  their  fhoulders,  and  drefs  their 
hair  with  embroidered  ribbons,  and  taflels  of  filk,  wrought 
with  gold  and  filver,  which  reach  to  their  beds.    Abul- 

gazi,  p.  +56,  477,     ^^jm  firijh  or  j£^,^  fmyufiy  and 

yscJLA  major  A  veil.     %J^ym  ftrkhareb  A  golden  bodkin^ 

with  which  the  veil  is  &ftened  to  the  head-dt^fs.    k*Mi 

fymt  A  long  necklace^  hanging  down  the  bofom.    jJL^ 

khtUd  £ar-rings  \  alfo  bracelets^    ^^  kyret  An  ear-ring 

for  the  lob.    vJuLi  Jbmf  A  ring  for  the  top  of  the  ear. 

jLie03  fetkbet  A  plain  ring  without  a  beazel,  either  for 

the  hands  or  feet,    i^^  keladit  13  zeh  Ornaments  for  the 

neck,  &c.  JJ^  murftdy  SUIsift  azmtt^  Sfili^  rafat  Cu- 
Ihions,  or  quilting  of  the  petticoats,  to  give  a  prominence« 
See  alfo  Abulgazi  Khan,  p.  6io.  The  Tungos  Tartar 
women  confider  it  as  a  beauty  to  mark  their  face  with 
black  fpots.     Abulgazi,  p.  639. 

P.  352.     y  D'Herbelot,  p.  689. 

Sect.  III.  p.  359.  '  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  Sale's 
Koran.— D'Hcrbelor,  p.  514. 

P.  358.    «  D'Herbelot,  p.  257. 

P»  359.  ^  TatikhuTmoflemio,  (the  Hiftoria  Saracenica 
of  Erpenius)  p.  286. 

P.  360.  «  "^  *  k  See  Tarikh  Salahcddin,  Ben  Shou- 
nah,  and  various  other  Hiftorians  on  the  life  of  Saladin, 
and  the  Cruzades  :  Vertot  Hiftoire  de  I'Ordre  dc  Make, 
Vol.  i.  p.  207,  &c.— D'Herbclot,  p.  108, 194,453,  505, 
544, 634.<— And  the  Hiftories  of  England,  under  the  r.'ign 
of  Edward  L 
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P.  364.     *  Epidlct  Enchirid.  Scfl.  33,  43. 

P.  366.  ^  D'Hcrbclot,  p.  535.— P.  368.  *  lb.  p.  433, 
— P,  370.  *  Sec  TarikhuTmoflemin,  p.  ii6.  D'Her- 
bclot,  p.  3,  190,  388.— P.  375.  ^  lb.  p.  442.— P.  377. 
'  lb.  p.  170,  888.— P.  377.  «  lb.  p.  432. — P.  379.  ^ 
lb.  p.  537. 

Chap.  II.  Sect.  I.  P.  3S2.  *  See  Boileau,  Sat.  ix. 
I.  171,  176. 

P.  38$.  *  For  various  examples  of  the  manner  m 
which  our  learned  author  treats  preceding  writers,  fee  the 
Analjfisy  paffim.-— For  one  or  two  fpecimens  turn  to  p. 

433'  45^'  4^5>  ^^  ^^^  DiiTertation. 

P.  386.    «  Sec  Apol.  p.  68,78,  89,  &c. 
■  The   firft  edition  of  the  iDiflertation  wae 

publilhed  in  November  laft.  When  the  Jpohgy  apftered 
I  cannot  tell.  I  was  favoured  with  it  about  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.  Though  the  firft  edition 
of  the  Diflertation  wa^  then  fold  oflF,  as  the  Bodcfellcrs  re- 
peatedly informed  mc^  I  did  not  mean  to  have  interrupted 
more  neceilary  bufincis,  by  attending  to  the  (econd,  till 
towards  winter.  But,  on  recdving  Mr.  Bryant's  favour^ 
I  refolved  to  take  the  earlieft  opportunity,  that  the  prefs 
would  permit,  to  return  my  compliments  for  fuch  polite 
notice.  I  have  only  further  to  obferve,  that  my  Boole*' 
feller  (Mr.  Murray)  wrote  to  me  of  date  the  8th  of  June, 
after  the  flieet,  to  which  this  note  refers,  was  printed  ; 
that  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  ipb  of  Aprils  had  fent  him  a 
copy  of  his  pamphlet,  for  my  ufe  :  but,  as  he  knew.  I  had 
got  it  before,  he  had  not  thought  of  mentioning  it  fooner. 
Though  late,  and  not  fent  in  the  propereft  manner,  yet  I 
think  it  fair  to  mention  this  circumftan^e }  to  return  the 
learned  gentleman- my  thanks ;  and  i%  beg  his  acceptance 

Hh  2 
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of  my  DiSettztion ;  which  I  ihall  order  to  be  forwarded 
tbcmoflient  of  publicfttion. 

SfiCT-  II*  p«  389.  ^  The  Samaritan  Peatateuch,  vr^ 
mhj  obfejrve,  differs  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sep- 
tuaginty  in  relpe^l  to  the  era  of  the  Deluge,  which  it 
fixes  in  the  year  of  the  creation  1307.  Some  of  the  copies 
of  the  Septuagiot  make  it  to  have  happened  in  the  year 
2242 ;  Jofephus  in  2256  i  and  Dr.  Jackfon  chufes  to 
follow  him.  How  thefe  difcrepancies  arofe  the  learned 
liave  been  much  divided.  Thofe  who  efpoufe  the  Hebrenyi 
chronology,  among  whom  are  Ufher,  Walton,  Father 
Simon,  and  many  others,  fuppofe  an  alteration  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Septuagint  tranflators  (who  firft  turned 
the  Hebrew  into  Greeks  about  280  years  before  the  Chrif-<. 
tian  era,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt)  in  order  to  reconcile  it  better  with  Greek  chrono* 
logy.  But  the  advocates  for  this  verfion,  particularly  Ifaac 
Voffius  and  Dr.  Jackfon,  iniift,  that  the  patriarchal  ge- 
nealogies were  adulterated  by  the,  Jews  in  the  fecond  cen-> 
tury  of  the  Chriftian  era ;  in  order  to  give  them  above 
1400  years  more  for  the  coming  of  their  Meffiah. — Among 
many  obje^iions,  however,  which  may  be  made  to  this^ 
theory,  they  do  not  (tern  to  have  explained  in  a  fatis- 
fadory  manner,  how  a  people,  then  fcattered  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  who  had  never  been  unanimous  in  any 
thing,  fhould  have  fo  exa^ly  agreed  to  alter  every  copy^ 
in  different  places  of  the  world ;  fo  as  to  make  them  all, 
in  this  particular,  perfe£Uy  alike. — The  lives  of  the  Ante- 
diluvian and  Poftdiluvian  patriarchs,  it  may  be  noticed, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions^  are  of  the  fame  duration  in 
all ;  the  difagreementa  arifuig  from  the  ages  at  which  they 
«rc  fuppofed  to  have  bqp>t  their  fons*    Adam,  for  exam- 
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pie,  189  hj  the  Hebrew  Bible,  (did  to  kave  b^pt  Seib  «t 
the  age  of  130 ;  and  to  have  lived  afterwards  800  ycar^ : 
but  by  the  Septuagisit^  he  begat  Sctb  when  230  year»  old, 
and  lived  after  that  time  700.  The  difference  of  time 
which  grows  from  the  whole  is  1422  years :  the  period 
from  the  creation  to  the  Chriftian  era  being,  by  tbe  He* 
brew,  4004  years  :  by  the  Septuagint  5426.  Tbofe  who 
wiih  to  fee  the  conjedures  of  the  learned  on  this  fubje£(, 
may  confult  the  Prolegomena  to  Brian  Walton's  Polyglot 
Bible :  Ulher's  Chronology :  Father  Simon's- Critical  Hif-* 
tory  of  the  Old  Teftament :  Ifaac  Voffius  on  the  Septua- 
gint :  Capellus's  Chronologia  Sacra :  Dr.  Shuckford's  Con* 
nedion  of  Sacred  and  Pro&ne  Hiftory  :  Dr.  Jacklbn'a 
Chronological  Antiquities  :  and  others. 

P.  393,  ^  Mythology,  Vol.  III.  p.  355,  365.  In  my 
Bible,  the  Exodus  is  dated  in  1491  :  but  Walton,  in  his 
Prolegomena  to  the  Polyglot,  (p.  7.)  makes  it  in  1496,  or 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2508. 

P.  394.  «  Our  learned  author  treats  poor  Pljny  rather 
hardly  on  another  occafion,  for  having  made  one  flight 
ftumble,  in  a  matter  of  fmall  comparative  importance  :  and 
which  may,  after  all,  be  an  error  in  tranfcribing.  He 
deems  him  wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  on  the  following 
grQund  :  ^*  As  to  the  high  antiquity  aiBgned  to  letters  by 
•*  Pliny  ;  it  is  impoffiblc  to  give  any  credence  to  that  au- 
**  thor,  who  from  720  years  infers  eternity,  and  fpeaks  of 
•*  thofe  terms  as  fynonymous."  Myth.  Vol.  III.  p.  125. 
Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  1.  7.  p.  413.  Seealfo  the  Prefaces  to 
Myth.  Vol.  I.  and  III. 

P.  398.  •  Several  writers  of  eminence  fuppofe  Ararat 
to  have  b9en  a  mountain  in  Scythia.  See  Martin  Luther, 
Enarrat.  in  Genef.  p.  105.  — Gorop.  Becanus,  Indo-Scy- 
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thica,  p.  479.  —  Wife  on  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
p.  8.  &c. 

Sea.  III.  p.  399.  «  Myth.  Vol.  III.  p.  24* 

P.  405.  ^  Bochart.  Geog.  Sat^r.  p.  257. 

P*  406.  "  Bochart.  p.  260.  Hyde  Relig.  Vet,  Pcrf.  p. 
41,  42.— Myth.  VoJ.  III.  p.  64. — ^Jackfon's  Chron.  Vol, 
L  p.  230. 

P.  410.  •  Jackfon's  Chron.  Vol.  I.  p.  233.— Bedford't 
Scripture  Chron.  p.  254. 

Se6l.  IV.  P.  414.  ^  Obfervation^,  on  the  mifquotations* 
the  wilful  inconfiftency,  the  perverfions  of  hiftorjr,  the 
wrong  zeal  of  Jofephus,  and  of  the  fathers,  occur  repeated- 
ly in  the  Mythology,  as  well  as  in  Dr.  Jackfon  and  other 
writers.  See  Myth.  Vol.  III.  p.  lor,  105, 106, 107, 351, 
352,  "354,  &c.    Jackfon's  Chron.  Vol.  I.  p.  413,  &c. 

P.  415.  '  Jackfon's  Chron.  Vol.  III.  p.  2.  Dodwcll  on 
SancOniathon^Lond.  1691. — Wife  on  the  iirft  inhabitants 
&c.  of  Europe,  p.  54. 

P.  416.  *  Wife  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Fabulous 
ages,  p.  35. — ^Jackfon's  Chron.  Vol.  II.  p.  94.  Stilling- 
fleet  Orig.  Sacr.  book  i.  c.  2. 

P.  419.  "^  Arrian.  Exped,  Alexand.  lib.  iii,  c.  i6.  lib. 
vii.  c.  16,  17, 

P.  420.  ^  Jackfon's  Chron.  Vol.  I.  p.  196.  ct  feq.  -^ 
Myth.  Vol.  III.  from  p.  95.  to  126. 

SeS.V.  P.  436.  ^  Myth.  Vol.  I.  p^  2 is*  — Apology, 
p.  81. 

P.  446.  *  Dr.  Jackfon,  (Vol.  I.  p.  226.)  confiders  the 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Chaldee,  Syrian,  Arabian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Ethiopian,  to  be  only  different  dialeAs  of  the 
fame  language.  He,  as  well  as  Bochart  (p.  '57.)  and 
many  others,  who  have  delivered  their  opinions  on  the  an» 
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tiquity  of  languages^  coniider  die  Greek  as  later  than  any 
of  thefe.  But  our  learned  author,  in  his  Apohgy^  p.  67. 
after  averting,  without  giving  any  authority,  that  the 
Greek  is  older  than  the  Arabic  andPerfic,  fays,  "*IfI 
*'  am  under  a  miftake,  I  believe,  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
**  an  hundred  will  be  found  in  the  fame  predicament.'^ 
Indeed  I  fancy  it  may  be  fairly  reverfed ;  the  tiinety-nine 
will  be  againft  him,  in  refpe£l  at  leaft  to  the  Arabic. 
I  have  every  reafon  for  believing  the  Periian  to  have  been 
alfo  of  extreme  antiquity  :  and  I  have  given  fome  realbns 
for  thinking  fo,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  Diilertation^ 
(p.  II.  et  feq.  103,  238,  251.)  but  as  it  is  impoffible  to 
ipeak  decjfively,  till  the  difcovery  of  fome  undoubted  an- 
cient manufcripts,  I  (hall  dwell  no  longer  upon  it  at  pre* 
fent. 

P.  449.  '  Abulgazi  Khan  Hift.  Tartar,  p,  44,  and  473, 

P.  453.  *  Mythol.  Vol.  IL  p.  58,  60,  etfeq.  83,  206. 
et  feq.  209,  236,  247,  253,  et  feq.  274,  278,  450,  ct 
paffim. 

P.  455.  "  Vol.  IL  492.  et  feq. 

P.  460.  »  •  P  1  "  What  are  we  to  underftand,  (lays 
our  learned  author,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  135.)  **  by  Scythia  ?  It 
^*  is  an  unlimited,  undefined  term,  under  which  Grecian 
**  ignorance  (heltered  itfelf."  Vid.  alfo  from  p.  143  to  232. 

P.  464.  *  D'Herbelot,  p.  65. 

P.  465.  •  Myth.  Vol.  III.  p.  134. 

P.  467.  See  alfo  the  Mythology  pai&m  :  and  this  Dif- 
fertation,  p.  427,  447,  452,  &c.  Sir  Roger  Dowlas  was 
actually  the  name  by  which  the  Nabob  Suraja  Dowla  was 
generally  called  in  Admiral  Watfon's  fleet. 

P.  468.  Myth.  Vol.  II.  p.  57.  et  feq.  Vol.  III.  ?• 
104.  and  this  DiiTertation.  p^  422. 
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P.  4.71.  ^  Our  author  has,  in  feventl  paflages  of  his 
Jfyobgy^  told  me  that  I  had  borrowed  from  his  Analyfis  a 
great  deal  indeed.  I  Ihall  now  proceed  to  confider  what 
this  great  deal  amounts  to :  and  juft  obferve,  en  pajfanty 
that  I  not  only  gave  him  credit  for  every  line  worth  men-- 
tioning,  but  made  a  general  acknowledgment  in  a  Note 
on  p.  3a  (p»  38  of  this  edition)  in  cafe,  from  inadverten* 
cy,  I  had  any  where  miftaken  or  omitted  my  references* 
Tliis,  I  really  fuppofed,  was  all  that  was  neceflary  on 
iuch  occafions ;  and  more  than  was  common  :  but,  as 
the  learned  gentleman  thinks  differently,  I  ihall  defcend 
to  particulars* 

[  It  may  be  proper  to  premife,  that,  by  the  divifion  of 
{his  edition  into  (edibns,  and  a  few  additions,  the  folios 
differ  from  the  former.  I  fliall  therefore  diftinguiih  the 
firft  by  %  and  the  fecond  by  *»  J 

My  obligations  to  the  learned  gentleman  will  be  found 
to  confift  almoft  entirely  of  the  difcordant  hiflories  and 
eras  of  the  Greek  writers ;  with  which  it  would  be  eaiy, 
without  the  leaft  affiftance  from  any  man,  to  fill  volumes, 
inftead  of  a  few  lines. — The  firft  which  occurs  is  in  the 
the  note  on  p.  11  *.  p.  13  ^*  with  regard  to  the  difagree- 
inents  on  Zoroaffer ;  feveral  of  which,  without  thinking  it 
tof  confequence  to  fearch  deeper,  I  adopted  from  the 
Jlnal/fis^  Vol.  II.  p.  108.  et  feq.— Theyif^ni  is  the 
little  ftory  of  Lyfimachus  and  the  Greek  hiftorian,  p. 
33  *.  41  ^.  for  which  I  find  I  have  not  given  him  cre- 
dit. It  is  in  Vol.  I.  p.  100. — ^The  third  is  the  idea  of  the 
piracy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  (p.  45,  45*.  p.  54,  55  •*.) 
which  I  really  cannot  confider  as  either  new  or  important : 
but  it  will  be  found  in  Vol.  III.  p.  548. — 'Dxt fiufth  is  in 
p«  68  %  p.  82  ^»  in  relation  to  fome  difcordant  dates  of 


